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THE AUTHORS PREFACE 


book cT,me out in Franco tbree jcars ago 
Since that time science lias been making 
rapid strides, and m prosecuting my studies I have 
found a confirmation of man) of my opinions I 
could not therefore allow a translation of my studies 
relating to “Chaldean Magic” to appear without 
making a new edition of it, subject to various 
corrections and additions To this end I have 
carefull) revised all the translations of Cuneiform 
texts contained in this volume, and in some cases 
slight modifications have been necessary to bring 
them into harmony with the latest discoveries I 
have added a translation of several interesting 
fragments which were not comprised in the French 
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THE author's prefaci: 


edition, and entiiely lewiitlen some of the chaplcis 
The book which I now offci the English public ma}, 
therefore, be legarded as an almost cntiicly new 
work, which alone rcpicscnts the picsent state of 
my opinions and studies 





EDITORS PREFACE 


|A MAGIE CHEZ LES CHALDEENS,’ 
” of which this present volume is an enlarged 
edition, was issued by M Lenormant in the autumn 
of 1874, it was preceded by Lcs Piemteics Civtltsaltoits, 
and closely followed in 1875 by La Dwtuahon el la 
Science des Presages, all these works possessing the 
same characteristic feature the exposition of Assy 
nan thought, as evidenced by the language of the 
Cuneiform inscriptions themselves, compared with 
the traditions and usages of other contemporary and 
descended races, both Semitic and Turanian 
The interest excited in the philosophical world by 
these treatises was still further increased, by the 
publication in England, almost immediately after 
wards, of the late George Smith s Chaldean Genesis, 
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editor’s preface 

in which for the first time since the era of Assur- 
banipal, the myths of the ancient Accadians were 
read in the light of day By the additional texts 
thus recovered for the use of students, the premises 
of M Lenormant were to a great extent confirmed , 
and the interest of Biblical scholars m Assyrian 
mythology showing every sign of increasing, it was 
deemed advisable to present the general public with 
an English edition of La Magte This task was at 
once undertaken by Messrs Bagster and Sons, and 
on the MSS being sent to the author, he in the 
most generous manner offered to recast the earlier 
Chapters of the work, and to rewrite some of the 
latter While this was being done, the researches 
of Prof Sayce and other Assyriologists elucidated 
new facts, and discovered fresh parallels between the 
Accadian and Ugro-Finmc theologies These dis- 
coveries had all to be considered and incorporated 
with the original text of M Lenormant, and the 
result was, in the end, an almost entire remodelling 
of the French edition To the editor was assigned, 
with the consent of the author, the office of adding 
references from English authorities to the citations 
already given from Continental writers, especially as 
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La Magic was, m its new form, designed for a larger 
circulation than that of scholars alone The vanous 
texts issued in the Recoids of the Past, and the 
Tiansacttons of the Society of Biblical Ai chaiology , had 
to be cited wherever it was possible to do so, and 
further, such various readings noted as had been 
adopted by English translators These numerous 
emendations, while thej increased the value of the 
work, delayed its progress through the press far 
longer than was anticipated, and even now, at the 
last moment, it has been judged expedient by 
M Lenormant to add an Appendix bearing upon 
the ethnographical meaning of the term “Sumirian, ’ 
in replj to a pamphlet by Dr Oppert, which has 
become the centre of a controversy, the waves of 
which have begun to reach our shores 

These circumstances will account for one or two 
apparent discrepancies in the present translation 
viz , the use of the syllable “ dug for “ khi, in the 
ideograms composing the name of the god Mardul , 
from p ig to p 64, and its subsequent abandonment 
by the author in favour of the older reading in 
p 108, et seq The expansion of the note from 
Berbsus on p 157, regarding the deity Cannes into 
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an Appendix to Chapter XIII , at p 201, is another 
example of the progressive revision which this 
translation has undergone 

These revisions and corrections, both of the 
original work and the present translation, as passed 
by M Lenormant, are only such as fiom the nature 
of the theme, and the advancing condition of 
Assynan philology might be expected Of Assyri- 
ology It may truly be written, “day unto day uttereth 
knowledge ” There is probably no section of the 
science of comparative mythology of which, till re- 
cently, less has been known, or of which, at present, 
more authentic materials remain, than the subject of 
“ Chaldean Magic its Origin and Development ” 

W R C 

Ventnor, 

November, 1877 







ERRATA 

Page 8j line of note For Osms Bans read Osins Bans 
Page 103 line 14 /tJrSchu rz-in/Shu 

Page i3o line 6 ^rChaldaicBab} Ionian read Childaio-Babj Ionian 
Page ij4 line 24 

Page 172 line "o Silik mulu-dug rm// Sihk mulu khi 
Page 244 line '* of note For Asjekoks read Angekoks 




CHAPTER I 


The Magic and Sorcery of the Chaldeans 

fi&'y GENERAL, but tolerably complete idea of 
pWf the magic conjuration of the Chaldeans, its 
processes and its principal applications, may be ob 
tamed from a document which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Mr Edwin Norris published “in facsimile in 
1866, in the second volume of their collection of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia This document 
IS a large tablet from the Ubrary of the royal palace 
at Nineveh, containing a succession of 28 formulas 
of deprecatory incantations, unfortunately partly de 
stroyed, against the action of evil spirits, the effects 
of sorcery, disease, and the principal misfortunes 
which may attack man in the course of his daily life 
The whole forms a litany of some length, divided 
into paragraphs, which all finish with the same 
solemn invocation It would seem, judging from 
the concluding paragraph, that the intention was not 
to X 3 se the detached formulae of this litany on special 
occasions, but to recite the whole as a protection 
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from all the fatal influences against which it pro- 
vides This tablet, however, like all the othci 
works on magic from Assjna and Chaldea, is vntten 
m Accadian, that is, in the Tuianian language, 
which was related to the Finnish and Taitaiic 
dialects spoken by the primitive population of the 
marshy plains round the lowei Euphiates An 
Assyrian translation accompanies tlie ancient Acca- 
dian text, and is placed opposite to it Centuiics 
ago, when Assurbanipal, king of Ass}na, of the 
Vllth century before oiii era, had the copy made 
which has been handed down to us, this kind of 
document could be understood only b} aid of the 
Assyrian version, which ma}’' be traced to a much 
earlier date The Accadian vas already a dead 
language , but the Assyrians attnbuted so much the 
more mysterious powei to the incantations cxpiessed 
in this language, because the script had become 
unintelligible 

In order to place the reader at once m the midst 
of the strange world into which I ask him to follow 
me, I shall now reproduce in its entirety the formulae 
of this tablet, those at least which it is possible to 
interpret, for there are still some phrases which defy 
explanation, and I shall accompany my translation 
with short notes I have been preceded in this 
undertaking by M Oppert, with whom m most cases 
I agree perfectly Should anyone, however, 'svish to 
compare our two translations, he will find some 
differences, which almost all result from the fact, 
that the learned Professor of the College of France 
has translated from the Assyrian version, while I 
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ha\e preferred to adhere to the original Accadian 
text The Assyrian version is by no means always 
a literal one , and of this the reader may judge for 
himself, as I have annotated all the passages in 
which it differs from the earlier original The 
Accadian text appears to be divided into rhythmical 
verses, each of which forms a separate line upon the 
tablet , I have marl ed these divisions carefully 

INCANTATION 

1 The wicked god the u icked demon 

the demon of the desert the demon of the mountsin 
the demon of the sea the demon of the mirsh 
the e\ il genius the enormous ttruku * 
the bad Avind b> itself 

the vicktd demon which seizes the bod)(^) which 
disturbs the body 

Spirit of the heavens conjure it* Spirit of the earth 
conjure it* 

2 The demon who seizes man the demon who seizes man 

the who works evil the production of n wicked 

demon 

Spirit of the heavens conjure it* Spirit of the earth 
conjure it ' 

3 * T he consecrated prostitute w ith the rebellious heart who 

abandons the place of prostitution 

Anothe e s f th tabi t b s b en publ bed bj Mr Sa) n hecords f 
the} 1 \ 1 I p j 30 (ire dedtti ) 

No s cherub S yce 

* I h II p esently e m n mo closely these names of the \anous Chaldean 
demon 

Th Assy er ead tb demon s bo tab s pos ess on of a man Th 
IS a al g us to the Egypt a d ct 1 e of the int rp etrat n of the ul b^ a ev I 
sp nti S ana t leby M Ch basm I B lltli A chi I ntgi jun I'tss p 44 — FI 

* Sp nt f the ne h Sayce 

‘Thspassat' h ntbe tra lat dly Mr S yce. 
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the prostitute of the god Anna,' uho dots not rlo Ins 
seivice, 

to the evening of the beginning of the incompltlt month 

the sacied slave' who f,iils to go to his jilact. 

wdio does not lacciatc his chest,’ 

who does not his hand, 

making his chest icsound, completing ‘ 

Spirit of the heavens, conjuic it' Spirit of tlie earth 
conjuie it ' 

4 That wdnch docs not go awa>. that which is not 
propitious, 

that wdiich glows up,* ulcers of a bad kind, 
poignant ulcers, enlarged ulcers, cveonated ulcers, 
ulcers 

ulcers which spread, malignant ulcers, 

Spirit of the heavens, conjure it' Spirit of the caith, 
conjure it ' 

5 Disease of the bowels, the disease of the heart, the pal- 
pitation of the diseased heart, 
disease of the vision, disease of the head, malignant 
dysentery, 

the tumour which sw^ells, 

ulceration of the reins, the mictuiation w'hich wastes,’ 

cruel agony ivhich never ceases, 

nightmare, 


^ This IS the Accadian name of the god who is called in Assyrian Ann 
’ That IS, “ the slave of the temple ” 

* Compare i Kings \viii 28 

^ Many explanations have already been gii en of the monstrous aberntion of the 
spirit of heathen devotion, which had produced in the religions of ancient Asia the in- 
famous rites of ^cdGschttn and (jcdcschoth , I shall not dwell therefore on this repugnant 
subject, but refer the reader to what has already been said 1 only wish to remark 
that our magical formula will henceforth be one of the most important texts on the 
subject 

® “ Spreading quinsy of the gullet ” Sajee , 

^ The Assyrian version does not repeat here each time “ the ulcer ” 

’ Query, an unclean disease, Lev w i, etc — Ed 
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Spirit of the heavens conjure iV Spirit of the earth 
conjure it* 

6 He who forges images he who bewitches 
the malevolent aspect the evil eye 

the malevolent mouth the malevolent tongue 
the malevolent lip the finest sorcery 
Spirit of the hea\ens conjure it' Spirit of the earth 
conjure it ’ 

7 The nurse 

The nurse whose breast* withers 
the nurse whose breast is bitter 
the nurse whose breast becomes ulcerated 
the nurse who dies of the ulceration of her breast 
the woman with child who docs not preserve her offspring 
the woman with child whose embrjo splits 
the woman with child whose embryo grows rotten 
the woman with child whose embryo does not prosper 
Spirit of the heavens conjure it* Spirit of the earth 
conjure it* 

8 Painful fever violent fever 

the fever which never leaves man 
unremitting fever 

the lingering fever malignant fever 
Spirit of the heavens conjure it ' Spirit of the earth 
conjure it* 

9 Painful plague violent plague 
plague which never leaves man 
unremittir^g plague 

the lingering plague malignant plague 

Her w ha e the first efe enc to a c st m \ ell W own n th M ddle Agfes 
Awa enr<ru \ as m de and as tm Itedb fore the fire th person represented by 
it wis supposed mila ly to waste vay It 11 bi, ememb ed that Hora {Sat 
I 8 30, t seq) sp ks of th wa e fig i e made by the \ tch Canid n 0 der that 
the I V m "ht consume wayi th fire f lov Roman and Mediaeval sorcery 
had t ong n that of anaent Accad — Ed 
bnt an 1 ted by Sayce 

* Th 0 ds ho breast m thi and the folio vin*^ ver es, a e a ve y happy 
e planato y add t on t the Assynan ers on 
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Spirit of the be.'voa^ coNure it’ Sp iit o? tUw Cvi’’..! 
con.vre It’ 

10 ’ Fearful disOvt^o of ti e bowv.’" 

the Inhmuty \\r’ch plooti\ wue. cet" 

the ncvcr-coesnig in‘mn't\ the ^ Uirev.t\ o, tn>.\v>rN 
tite 1 ’lU’n'Ut} wb ca doe> not po e v\ \\ thv. tVin'i , ’ nA 
urtra-utv 

SpiT-t of the reave 1'^ cotuiv. it' Sp *'>t o‘ tr^ 
cotiure It' 

11 Thet which CvCvS in tl\(_ lUoitn tav pe ■'Oe t'oxio”" t‘> tui- 

vo'ce, 

tae eetpectO’Ttion of the co i^nraptio i wh'ch ro\ioa''i\ 
prostrrtc^P 

icrofule. oai.ta'e^ falling on of the aiii> 
parale-\t ea’ptio i? utvetcrete tetter^ 
shuigiCi: CeUSi p t^ V tu ^C'lS ' 
lepn^sy cown ig tae >hM 

food wmch n-oiuces tne bofy of .i ■> to . shea'to ' 
food witic-U eate.1 i? returaew M^.aa 
UquiCiS whicli meice tue dnnkc’* >weli 
fetal poison wuich aoes not tlie e ath^ 

tite pei«u.lentiel wnad whicu coeaes fa''!'! tre ac>^-t Oik' 
retiirns not. 

Spint of tne ncvtveas cotiiutv it* Sp' it of t. u <.viFi 
oe ijure it ' 

le Tne frost w'hicn mekc> the e.i ta to miu <.** 

the excess of iicat \\ uicii mekes the skni o*' in ui to cnick 
e\d[ aestxny 

L c'-'-irOi'-ev. b\ S'l-ct. 

la. tc,« Assj-aar \aari~ Uc cole K r o"- c c ""-jo ^ 

1 laQ\ xa \ li-c.. tre skta is i "v ..v ca.!. x .o i. -xs — ”, 

la d-e Vssjaan xiX'S'cr If^ xv -x"vi e- v>~ c x IV ’ o '' 

xaateaaal v a^Cxaus. 

^ '• i-' “'-W' 

i Anav- IS ? wti D\ lie Ass\'xar v-’-Cc- Kv~v c " .K.' t 

H^xxy.rTaaktif tlebu.-.x.-'Sercsvra c- ^\o’ Ul iv-; 

.x-d \ oL IV. p..rt t p.. On x.m —a t t ..jv x^ . \%x-\ :^tx x ‘xx* A xC'V 


iV ' ^ 
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which unexpectedly cuts off i mans career 
parcliing thirst which aids the Spirit of the plague 
Spirit of the heavens conjure it! Spmt of the earth 
conjure it I 

The Xlllth formula is too much effaced for me to 
attempt to translate it , but, judging from what 
remains, it was destined to avert the action of a 
demon dwelling in the desert 

The XlVtli IS in the same condition , its object 
^\as to ward off a misfortune which might attack a 
man at any time, eating, dnnking, sleeping, or 
standing at his own fireside , possibl) sudden death 
Only the Accadian text remains of the four following 
formulae , the Assyrian Version is destroyed 

1 5 He who in the gnol dies of hunger 
he who in the gaol dies of thirst 
he who being hungry m a pit (^) 
beseeching (is therefore reduced to cat) dust 
he who m the earth or in the nver 
perishes and dies 

the female slave who possesses no master 
the free woman who has no husband 
he who leaves an infamous memory of his name 
he who leaves no memory of his name 
he who in his hunger cannot recover 
he who falls ill and cncs at the beginning of an incomplete 
month 

Spirit of the heavens conjure it I Spirit of the earth 
conjure it* 

16 The protecting god of man 

who (guarantees) the prolongation of mans life 
may he fortify him to the sight of the Sun I 

j Or an unlucky month S e alist of the e in Sa>ce s omy / the Bat j 

I > i T an Soc Bit A eh Vol III |ati ip 15S 159 — E(i 

Comp re Eccles xi 7 a pleasant thing f r ll eje lo behold the sun — !• I 
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The genius, the favourable giant, 

may he penetrate into his head 

foi the pi elongation of his life ' 

He will never dcpait fiom him ' 

Spirit of the heavens, conjure it> Spirit of the earth, 
conjure it' 

Th'e XVIIth formula presents difficulties which 
cannot be explained in the present state of our 
acquaintance with the -Accadian language ; we can 
only discern that it was the prescription of a pio- 
tective and conjuring rite. 
i8 Two double bands of white cloth' 
upon the bed on the platform' 
as a talisman if he binds on the (right) hand, 
two double bands of black cloth 
if he binds on the left hand,’ 

the bad demon, the wicked Alal^ the wicked Gxgim* 

the bad Telal, the wicked god, the wicked MasKiin, 

the phantom, the spectre, the vampyre, 

incubus, succubus, nightmare, 

wicked sorcery, the philter, liquid poison, 

that which gives pain, that which hurts, that which is evil, 

their head upon his head, 

their foot upon his foot, 

they never seize him, they will nevei return ’ 

Spirit of the Tieavens, conjure it ' Spirit of the earth, 
conjuie it'® 

A great gap occurs here, occasioned by a fracture 

* Untranslated by Sayce 

See m the plates of M Place’s great work {Ninwc et the position of 

the platform of the bed in the bedrooms of the harem of the palace of Khorsabad 

5 We must follow the inversions of the text m order to preserve the division of the 
verses 

^ See note 3 page 3 

5 Rather “ they shall never seize him, they shall never return ” ’■ 

® See a partial rendenng of this passage by Mr Fox Talbot in Records of the 
PastyVcl III p 140— Ed ■' 
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of the tablet, in which at least two formulse, and the 
beginning of a third, have disappeared I discovered 
in the British Museum a small fragment, which is 
not in the published text, and which, finding here 
its proper place, shews the end of the XIXth 
formula 

May the wicked demon depart ' 

May they seize one another • 

The propitious demon the propitious giant 
may thev penetrate into his body ' 

Spirit of the heavens conjure it’ Spirit of the earth 
conjure it’ 

The first line of the XXth formula, which is found 
upon the same fragment, shows that its object was 
to cure some disease of the bowels 

The remainder of the XXIst contains an enumera 
tion of all the parts of the house from which the 
magical words were to exclude demons All this 
portion IS extremely obscure, and its translation is 
rendered almost impossible by the multiplicity of the 
architectural terms employed, to which we have no 
key, particularly as the Assyrian version is here 
wanting 

22 The phantom child of heaven 
which the gods remember 
the Jiimn * prince 
of the lords 
the 

which produces painful fever 
the vampyre which attacks man 

Lacuna. 

* Of these mag cal tablet the e we e at least 30 000 m the royal library of 
As u ban pal Smith s As yrta p 20— 

Aspcies f Lemur Aki dofbol^bln 
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the Unikn multifold 

upon humanity, 

may they never seize him ' 

Spirit of the heavens, conjure ' 

Spnitof the eaith, conjure' 

The tablet, in its present state, gives only the 
beginnings of the lines of the XXIIIrd and XXI Vth 
incantations in the Accadian version , it is therefore 
impossible to try and translate them All that can 
be discovered is, that m the first the god Silik- 
mulu-khi' is invoked, to whom texts of the same 
kind generally attribute the role of a mediator, and 
who is compared further on to the Marduk of the 
official religion of the Assyrian peiiod; the second 
IS addressed to the god of fire, Izdubar, which we shall 
describe later with more precision * 

The XXVth formula only exists in the Accadian , 
and that only as far as the first fourteen lines 
These show, however, that it begins with an invoca- 
tion to the water god, Nm-a-zu , it then treats of 
diverse maladies, and ends thus 

The sea, 
the sea, 

the desert without water, 

the waters of the Tigris, the waters of the Euphrates, 
the mountain of the west, the mountain of the east, 
the agitated mountain,’ 
may they close their chasms, 

Spirit of the heavens, conjure ' 


' See Nimtod et Us Ecriluie’i Ctmejfaimes, par Joseph Gnvel, in Tians Soc Bib 

/itch ,111 p 137, where SiUkmulukhi IS identified with the god Amarud or Marduk —£(? 

" The mythical hero Izdubar, whose name is said to mean, “Mass of die” 
Rawhnson On the Deluge Tal let, in a letter to the Athenaim, 1S73 ~Ed 
’ Perhaps a volcano , those near the rivei Chaboras were always active 
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Spirit of the earth conjure I 

26 Nm ki gal spouse of the god Nin a zu, 

may she cause him to turn his face toward the place 
where she is ’ 

May the wicked demons depart > 

May they seize one another ’ 

The favourable demon the favourable giant 
may they penetrate into his body ' 

Spirit of the heavens conjure • 

Spirit of the earth conjure • 

27 The god Ztak the great messenger the supreme 

ensnarer 

amongst the gods like the god of the heights ‘ 

May he penetrate his head 
for the prolongation of his lift ’ 

He will never depart from him ' 

Spirit of the heavens conjure’ 

Spirit of the earth conjure • 

28 The man passing (on the earth) who makes sacrifices 
may pardon and peace flow for him like molten brass * 
May the sun enlighten the days of this man ' 

Silik mulu kill ’ eldest son of the ocean 
strengthen m him peace and happiness ’ 

Spirit of the heavens conjure’ 

Spirit of the earth conjure ' 

But the rich and varied information contained m 

N U gal call d m th yn n Ml I vas th< sister of Ishtar a d the w fe of 

th A syri n Pluto he w s call d the lady of the great region 1 e Hades S e 

Talbot Th d sc tofisht ri toH de R 0 <fs fth Past \ol I p 141 — Fd 
The As y an V s on Ka the g n us 
' Into the b dy f th perso on \ h s beh If th ocat n is made 

I he god \ bo p es des sp i Uj e th iver T ^.ns he keep hi A cad n 

nam unt 1 th As j poch H ife 1 dalled N n m k 
I the A sj an ve s o the g d ho h s begott n h m 
* Th As ynan e on has o Ij th s ma 
The A syr an ve nr plac s th s am by tl t of Ma duk 
® hide t s f H a th god of the oc an 
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this text, which has now been placed for many years 
at the disposal of scholars, is extended and confirmed in 
the most happy manner by some new documents, which 
are soon to be presented to the public Amongst the 
many thousand fragments of clay tablets discovered by 
M Layard in the hall of the library in the palace of 
Kouyunjik on the site of Nineveh itself, and which 
are preserved at present m the British Museum, are 
the fragments of a vast work on magic, which, in its 
perfect state, formed a series of not less than, two 
hundred tablets, and which was for Chaldea what the 
Atharva-Veda was for ancient India This was such 
a collection of the formulae, incantations, and hymns 
of the Chaldean magi as the classical writers speak 
of, and of whom Diodorus Siculus says “They try to 
avert evil and procure good, either by purifications, 
sacrifices, or enchantments ” ' The fragments of this 
work have been patiently collected from the chaos of 
rubbish of all kinds in which they were buried , and 
they have been prepared for publication as the IVth 
volume of T he Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western A sia, by 
Sir Henry Rawhnson This eminent Orientalist from 
the other side of the Channel has laboured more 
than any one else to decipher the Cuneiform Anarian 
text, in which work he has been assisted by his 
young colleague Mr George Smith, who has since 
taken for himself a prominent place in science 
To give an idea of the material extent of the 
fragments under consideration, suffice it to say, that 
they are more than fifty in number, and contain 
many perfect tablets covered with from three ‘to 

* Lib n Cap 29 
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four hundred lines of -writing, and that they fill 
-ilmost the whole of thirty folio copper plates 
With a scientific generosity seldom seen, of which I 
cannot better show my appreciation than by pro 
claiming it. Sir Henry Rawlinson kindly sent me 
the proofs of the fac simile plates of this pub 
hcation, before they were brought out It is one of 
the most precious works which has eier enriched 
Assynology , and from it I haye taken greater part of 
the data of the present treatise 

The great work on magic, many copies of which 
had been executed by the scribes of Assurbanipal, 
according to the pattern placed centuries since in 
the library of the famous school for priests at Erech 
in Chaldea, was composed of three different books 
We know the title of one of the three, " The Wicked 
Spirits, for we find at the end of each of the tablets, 
which ( ome from it and which haye been preserved 
entire, “ Tablet No — of the Wicked Spirits ’ As 
the title shows, it was filled exclusively with formulae 
of conjurations and imprecations, which were 
designed to repulse demons and other wicked spirits, 
to at ert their fatal action, and to shelter the invoker 
from their attacks Portions of a second book exist, 
and, judging from what remains of it, it would seem 
to be formed of a collection of these incantations, 
to which ivas attributed the power of curing various 


I tb ugbt it both fitti and sef I to give m a note the on<rm of all the 
quot tions I hav bo v d f m tb v 1 m \ hich ill o n ppe and which I 
dckgnat by the abbr at n /t / IV 'Iheyl me vas ssued t the public on 
thebst f A gu t, 1875 — Fd 

See Fox Talbot Th War of the Seven Evil Sp nts in Rec rd of the P st 
Vol V p 163 — Ed 
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this text, which has now been placed foi man} ycais 
at the disposal of scholars, IS extended and conhrmed in 
the most happy manner by some new documents, which 
are soon to be presented to the public Amongst the 
many thousand fragments of clay tablets disco\ ci cd by 
M Layard m the hall of the library m the palace of 
Kouyunjik on the site of Nineveh itself, and which 
are preserved at present in the British Museum, arc 
the fragments of a vast woik on magic, which, in its 
perfect state, formed a series of not less than two 
hundred tablets, and which w^as for Chaldea what the 
Atharva-Veda was foi ancient India This w'as such 
a collection of the formulae, incantations, and hymns 
of the Chaldean magi as the classical wTitcis speak 
of, and of whom Diodoius Siculus says “They tr} to 
avert evil and procure good, eithei by puiifications, 
sacrifices, or enchantments ” ‘ The fragments of this 
work have been patiently collected from the chaos of 
rubbish of all kinds m which they were buried , and 
they have been prepared for publication as the IVth 
volume of T/^(2 Cuneiform Inscriptions of Westci n Asia, by 
Sir Henry Rawhnson This eminent Oiicntalist fiom 
the other side of the Channel has laboured more 
than any one else to decipher the Cuneifoim Anaiian 
text, in which work he has been assisted by his 
young colleague Mr George Smith, w'^ho has since 
taken for himself a prominent place in science 
To give an idea of the material extent of the 
fragments under consideration, suffice it to sa}^, that 
they are more than fifty m number, and contain 
"many perfect tablets covered with from thiee^’to 

* Lib 11 Cap 29 
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four hundred lines of \vntmg, and that they fill 
almost the whole of thirty folio copper plates 
With a scientific generosity seldom seen, of which I 
cannot better show my appreciation than b) pro 
claiming it, Sir Henry Rawlinson kindly sent me 
the proofs of the fac simile plates of this pub 
lication, before they were brought out It is one of 
the most precious works which has ever enriched 
Assynology , and from it I have taken greater part of 
the data of the present treatise 

The great work on magic, many copies of which 
had been executed by the scribes of Assurbampal, 
according to the pattern placed centuries since in 
the library of the famous school for priests at Erech 
in Chaldea, was composed of three different books 
We know the title of one of the three, “ The Wicked 
Spirits,’ for we find at the end of each of the tablets, 
which come from it and which have been preserved 
entire, “Tablet No — of the Wicked Spirits ’ As 
the title shows, it was filled exclusively with formulre 
of conjurations and imprecations, which were 
designed to repulse demons and other wicked spirits, 
to avert their fatal action, and to shelter the invoker 
from their attacks Portions of a second book exist, 
and, judging from what remains of it, it would seem 
to be formed of a collection of these incantations, 
to which was attributed the power of curing various 

I tho c'ht t b th fitting and us ful to gavft m a note the ono’in f all the 
quotat on I hav bo r d f m th vol m \ hich ill on appear and which 1 
des gnat by the abbr viat Jl A I W The ol m as ssued t the public 
thehst of Augu t 1S75 — Ed 

?ee F X Talb t Th War f the Seven Evil Sp nts in Rec rd f He P st 
Vol V p 163 — Ed 
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maladies ' Lastly, the thud book contained Hymns 
to ceitam gods A supernatural and mysteiious 
power was attributed to the chanting of these 
hymns, which aie, however, of a very diffeient 
character from the regulai htuigical pia}eis of the 
official religion, a few of which have been picserved 
to us It IS curious to notice that the thicc paits 
composing thus the great work on magic, of which 
Sir Henry Rawlmson has found the icmains, 
correspond exactly to the thiee classes of Chaldean 
doctors, which Daniel* enumeiates, togethei vitli the 
astrologers and divines {Kasdwi and GazJim), that is, 
the Khartnimm or conjurois, the Chakaimm or ph}^- 
sicians, and the Asaplnm oi theosophists Tlie 
further we advance m the knowledge of the 
Cuneiform texts, the greater does the necessity 
appear of reversing the condemnation much too pre- 
maturely pronounced by the German exegetical 
school against the date of the wiitings of the fourth 
of the greater prophets The language of the Book 
of Daniel, interspersed as it is in various places 
with Greek words, proves without doubt that the 
definitive translation-’ as we possess it, is posterioi 
to the time of Alexander But the foundation of the 
work dates much further back, it is tinged with a 
very decided Babylonian tint, and certain features of 
the life at the court of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
successors are there pictured with a truth and 
exactitude, to which a writer a few centuries later 
could hardly have attained 

' A similar text has been translated by Mr Sayce m Recouls of (he Paf Volt ill 
p 147, and by Mr Smith in Histoiy of Assyiia, p iS — Ed 

" Daniel n 2 , \ 1 1 3 .. Redaction.” ,n the original -Ed 
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The formulae, hymns, and incantations in this 
triple collection are in the Accadian language, but 
they are accompanied by an Assyrian translation, 
placed according to the usual interlinear method 
There are, however, some rare hjmns, the original 
of which was no doubt already lost, since such a 
long penod had elapsed since the first collection was 
made , and of these an Assj nan version only is gii en, 
of which the style bears the mark of a remote 
antiquity, and the sjntax, by certain constructions 
contrary to the genius of the Semitic dialects, indi 
cates the real character of the entirely different 
language in which the original was draivn up, and 
which has been lost to us for so many centunes 
The different sections are separated by a deep mark, 
upon the tablet, and the beginning of each is pre 
ceded by the word en “incantation,” which indicates 
still more clearly the commencement of a new 
formula All the hymns of the third bool finish by 
the Accadian word kakama, which is translated in 
Assyrian by “ amen {amann) 

The style of the conjurations to be used against 
the malevolent spirits is very monotonous, as they 
are all cast in the same mould They begin by 
enumerating the various kinds of demons whom the 
conjurations are to subdue by their power, and 
then describe the effects of the charm The de 
sire to see them repulsed, or to be delivered from 
them, follows , and this is often expressed m the 

Th ideograph wh ch exp ess s th s m d s a compl cliaract form d of the 
s g ^ wh ch epresent t! e idea of gathen and coh b t on and the "m 
n d It seems th f e that th fo mat o of thi characte p ce ds from an 
dea an logon to that of th fl w y f the Neoplaton c the gy 
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affirmatiYG form The formulcC finished by the 
mysterious invocation from which they derive their 
efficacy “Spirit of the heavens, conjme' vSpiiit 
of the earth, conjure’” This part alone is 
necessary, and is never wanting, but sometimes 
similar invocations of other divine spirits are joined 
to it 

I shall as an example now quote one of these con- 
jurations, which was intended to combat diffeient 
demons, diseases, and fatal influences, such as the 
evil eye ’ 

The plague and the fever which scourge a country'’, 
the disease which devastates a country, 
bad for the flesh, fatal foi the entrails, 
the wicked demon, the wicked Alal^ the wicked Gigivi, 
the malevolent man, the malevolent eye, the malevolent 
mouth, the malevolent tongu'e 

of the man, son of his god,’ may they depart from his 
body, may they depart from his entrails 
They shall nevei take possession of my body,’ 
they shall never do any evil in my presence, 
they shall never walk in my train, 
they shall never enter my house, 
they shall never step over my timbers, 
they shall never enter into the habitation of my house 
Spirit of the heavens, conjure ' 

Spirit of the earth, conjure ' 

Spirit of Mul-ge,^ lord of countries, conjure • 

Spirit of Nm-gelal,* lady of countries, conjure ' 

/ 

^ JV A 1 ,\V co\ z = I shall explain this expression aften\ards 

’ This sudden change of person is a common feature of all Oriental composition 
to the present day, the Egyptian papyri and the chapters of the Koran abound uith 
instances of it —Ed 4 This is the great god Bel of the Assynans' 

’ In the Assynan, the goddess Bcht 
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Spirit of Nm dar powerful wamor of Mul gc, conjure* 
Spirit of Nusku sublime messenger of Mul gc, conjure * 
Spirit of En zuna eldest son of Mul gc conjure ' 

Spirit of Tiskhu,* mistress of the armies, conjure I 
Spint of Mermer,* king whose impetuosity is beneficent 
conjure ' 

Spirit of Udu ‘ king of justice, conjure * 

Spirits Anunna ge* great gods conjure • 

Here is another, in which the final enumeration is 
less detailed 

The day of mourning the wind which brings misfortune 
the day of misfortune, the fatal wind which makes itself 
felt 

the day of misfortune the fatal wind which precedes it 

the children of vengeance the sons of vengeance 

the messengers of loss 

the ra\agers of Nin ki gal* 

the lightning which ravages the country 

the seven gods of the vast heavens, 

the seven gods of the great earth 

the seven gods of the igneous spheres 

the seven gods these are the seven gods * 

the seven malevolent gods 

the seven malevolent phantoms 

the seven malevolent phantoms of the flames in the 
heavens seven on the earth seven 
the wicked demon the wicked Alai the wicked Gigim 
the wicked Telal the wicked god the w icked 

In th Assynan Adar the Hercules of the rdgon of the borders of the 
E ph ates and Tijns and the g d of the planet Satu n 
1 th Assyn n Sin the god of the Mo n 
’ 1 the Assynan Ishtar the godd ss of the pla et Ven s 
In the Assyn Bin o Rama u (the b blical R mmon) the god of the lummou 
atmo phere and of th atmo phene ph nome a 

* In the A syna Sam s, god of the S n Compare the Assynan title of the 

Sun god D ann su j dg of m n Whence prob bly the title of the I dian 

B c hjs D ys s boxTalb t — Ei 

In th Assynan A n a t t thespints f the earth 
^ Th ea th pe s iHed s a goddes Th s s an allusion to eatthq a1 es 

® Th Assyn n te t giv s th seve gods of the (c lest al) legio s 
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Spirit of the heavens, conjure ' 

Spirit of the earth, conjure » 

Spirit of Mul-ge, king of the countries, conjure * 

Spirit of Nm-gelal, lady of the countries, conjure ' 

Spirit of Nin-dar, son of the zenith, conjure • 

Spirit of Tiskhu, lady of the countries, which shines in 
the night, conjure! ‘ 

But more generally there is no mythological 
enumeration at the end As a type of the most 
simple formulae I shall quote a conjuration against 
the seven subterraneous demons, called Masktm, 
which were considered to be amongst the most 
formidable of the spirits 

They are seven ' they are seven > 

m the depths of the ocean, they are seven ' ' 

in the brilliancy of the heavens, they are seven 

They proceed fromthe ocean depths, from thehidden retreat 

They are neither male nor female, 

those which stietch themselves out like chains 

They have no Spouse, they do not produce children , 

they are strangers to benevolence , 

they listen neither to prayers noi wishes 

Veimin come forth from the mountain, 

enemies of the god Hea, 

they aie the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence 
The enemies ' the enemies ' 

they are seven ' they are seven ' they are twice seven ' ' 
Spirit of the heavens, may they be conjured * 

Spirit of the earth, may they be conjured ' ® 

^ JV A I ,\V 1 TV A I, IV 2 

Thore is a beautiful mytholog'ical account of a rebellion by these same seven 
euj spmts asrainst the greater deities, translated by Fox Talbot in Recojds of the Past, 
' ' > P ■? "ew translation of this valuable mythological document, by the 

author of this book, will be given m the Appendix — Ed c 

* “ In the heights of heaven ” Fox Talbot 

' ‘'They are seven, they are seven ' twice over they are seven ” Fox Talbot 
See another version by Fox Talbot in Records of the Pact, Vol III , p 143 
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We see that the Chaldean exorcist did not spare 
the use of invective against the demons he wished to 
repulse The poetical imagination of the authors of 
the Accadian conjurations indulged itself in these 
accumulations of withering epithets, in descriptions 
of the sinister effects produced by the spirits of evil 
and of darkness, and further by an assemblage of 
images of a varied character, possessing often great 
brilliancy and remarkable power 

Sometimes also the formula of exorcism is ex 
tended, and partakes of a dramatic character After 
having described the ravages made by the demons. 
It supposes that the complaint has been heard by 
the benevolent god Silik mulu dug, who watches 
over man, and acts as a mediator between him and 
the superior gods But his power and science are 
not sufficient to conquer the more powerful spirits 
whose action must be averted Silik mulu dug 
then addresses himself to his father Hea,’ the divine 
intelligence which penetrates the universe, the master 
of the eternal secrets, the god who presides over 
theurgical action , he it is who reveals to his son the 
mj sterious rite, the formula, or the all powerful 
hidden name, which shall thwart the efforts of the 
most formidable powers of the abyss 

The incantations against diseases describe a great 
variety of cases, as may easily be seen from the long 
litany which we translated at the beginning of this 
chapter But the most numerous are those which 

Wh le pas th ough the p ess M Lenomant ha- found eason to p efer the 
read ng d "■ for that of the last svH We of the name of the rod who has h tnerto be n 
d r U S 1 k mul kh — Ed 

See another! rs n by Fox Talbot tn ftheP / \ol III p 

* The Assynans afterwards jd tt6ed hm with th i Mard k th god f the 
llanctjupter b tth y ere qu te d Reient in the ongt — Ed 

0 * 
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aim at the ciiie of the plague, fcvci, and ” disease of 
the head;” this latter, judging fiom the indications 
which are given of its symptoms and its effects, 
appeals to have been a sort of ci}sipclas, or cuta- 
neous disease. It would be mtcicsting if a travcllci 
who was also a physician could discoi cr v.hcthci there 
IS now an affection of this kind which is peculiai to the 
marshes of the Lowei Euphrates, as the elephantiasis 
IS to Damietta These ai e the pi incipal passages of a 
long incantation against “ the disease of the head 
the tablet on which we find it bcais six othei long 
formulse against the same evil ' 

The disease of the head exists on man, 

The disease of the head, the ulceration of tlie forehead 
exists on man 

The disease of the head marks like a tiaia, 
the disease of the head from suniisc to sunscl 
In the sea and the vast earth 
a very small tiara is become the tiara, 
the very large tiara, Ins tiara ’ 

The diseases of the head picice like a bull, 

the diseases of the head shoot like the palpitation of the hear t 


The diseases of the head, like doves to their dovc-cotes, 
like grasshoppers into the sky, 
like birds into space may they fly au'ay 
May the invalid be leplaced m the protecting hands of 
his god I 


This specimen will give the leadei an idea of the 
uniform composition of these incantations against 

’ W A /,IV 3,4 


’ Or, as we should call it, a crown or ring, a common result of scalp diseases —Ed 
3 Meaning, "his power over the earth and the naters is diminished ” 

♦ Throbbing of the temples, produced by the distention of the bloodiessels of tli" 
head, and indicating a tendency to internal cephalic disease, contrary to the 
preceding malady — Ed ' Lacum ^ 
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diseases, which filled the second book of the work 
under consideration They all follow the same plan 
throughout, beginning with the definition of the 
disease and its symptoms, which occupies the greater 
part of the formula , and ending with a desire for 
deliverance from it, and the order for it to depart 
Sometimes, however, the incantation of the magician 
assumes a dramatic form at the end, as we have 
just pointed out m certain conjurations against the 
evil spints An example is that dialogue in which 
the god Hea points out the remedy to his son, who 
has consulted him about it 

I have found another veiy remarkable illustration of 
this charactenstic in a long formula, which required 
a whole tablet to itself The beginning is unfor 
tunately very much effaced, and the gaps, which 
occur continually, prevent my giving a connected 
translation of this part The text begins thus 

Thediseaseoftheforehead proceeds from themfernalregions 
It is come from the dwelling of the lord of the abyss 
In what remains of the verses which described in 
the most precise manner the effects of this malady , 
it treats of “the tumour which swells,’ of “the 
suppuration which begins,” of the violence of the 
pain which “ makes the sides of the head crack like 
those of an old ship The text then relates that 
the invalid has tried the effect of purifying rites, 
which have not succeeded in subduing the scourge 
of the infernal regions “ He has punfied himself, 
and has not conquered the bull , he has purified 
himself, and has not brought the buffalo under the 


« a / iv — I 
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yoke, the pain continues to gnaw him like swainis 
of crickets ” Hcie thcicfoic the gods intcnenc, and 
from that point the naiiativc is consecutive 
Silik-mulu-dug iias helped him , 

he has gone to his fathei Hca into his duelling, and has 
called him 

“My father, the disease of the head is gone forth from 
the infernal regions ” 

Twice he speaks to him thus 

“ Prepare the remedy , this man is not acquainted uitii it , 
he submits to the icmed) 

Hca has replied to his son Silik-mulu-dtig 
" My son, thou dost not know the remeiK , let me leach 
it to thee 

Silik-mulu-dug, thou ait not acquainted uilh the remed) , 

allow me to teach thee the i emedy 

What I know, thou knouest 

Come my son, Sihk-mulu-dug 

Take a sieve , 

draw some water from the surface of the river. 

Place thy sublime hp upon this water , 

make it shine with purity from thy sublime breath ' 

Help the man, son of his god , ' 

cover his head ' 

Let the disease of his head depart 

May the disease of his head be dissipated like a nocturnal 
dew” 

May he be cured by the command of Hca ’ 

May Davkina’ cure him * 

May Sihk-mulu-dug, the eldest son of the ocean, form 
the relieving image ' 

It IS evident that in uttering these words, the 
magician is understood to do the things prescribed 
by the god ' 


“ Lacuna 


= Wife of Hen 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Chaldean Daiwnoh o 

documents of which I hue just spoken, and 
raM to which we must add the numerous tihsmnnic 
inscnptions to ho found in our museums, cngrnied 
upon all kinds of Babylonian and Assj nan objects, 
show that there existed amongst the Chaldeans a 
demonology as refined and rich as the imagination 
of Jacques Sprenger, Jean Bodin, Wierus, or Pierre 
de Lancre’ ever pictured There is a complete world 
of malevolent spints, the distinguishing characteris 
tics of which arc strongly marked, and their attributes 
determined with precision , while the hierarchy to 
which they belong is classed in a most learned 
manner At the top of the scale are placed two 
classes of beings, which partake more nearly than 
the others of the divine nature , and are genii or 
demi gods, a sort of inferior deities The first bear the 

A Trench lawyer a tint ve of Angers \ ho d dAu 1596 Hschef oh ha 
Demoi om me el d 1 Sarc er has b en often rept nted a d s a c r ous coll ct on of 
illustrati ^ of wilhcraft and d ro noJogy — Ed 

A German demonolog si sumamed P scinanus H \ ot a great booh on 
itchcraft entitled D P esltgt Dtemo um HededAO ijSS — Pd 

nA F e cl wr ter on D mon logy who ca s d many pe sons t b b nt to death 
fo sorcery n th XVlIth cty HdtdAO iC,)0 His chief w rk % Le L ire 
des Prin es — Ed 
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Accadian name of Mas “ soldier, warrior, which is 
substituted in the Assyrian by Scd “ genius ; the 
second, the Accadian name of Lamina “ giant,” trans- 
lated in Assyrian by Lamas In the religious texts 
these names often designate propitious and protecting 
genii, under whose shelter people placed themselves,' 
but at other times, wicked and hurtful genu, whose 
power had to be charmed away Whether the Chal- 
deans believed that there were opposing parties of 
good and bad Mas or Alap, of good and bad Lamina, 
or whether they supposed them to possess, like certain 
gods, a double character, and to show themselves 
according to circumstances, now beneficent, now male- 
volent, sometimes protectors, and sometimes adver- 
saries , IS a question which must be left undecided until 
new researches have thrown more light on the subject 
We are better acquainted with all that relates to the 
spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order, 
the demons properly so called Their generic name is 
Utuq, which has passed from the Turanian Accadian 
into the Semitic Assyrian This term comprises all 
demons, and may also sometimes be well employed as 
a general appellation for all spirits of an inferior rank 
to those of which we have just spoken The name 
Utuq, however, further takes the more limited and 
special signification of a particular kind of demons 
The other species are the Alai or destroyer, called in 
the Assyrian Alu , the Gigim, in the Assyrian Ektm, 
the meaning of which is not known , the Telal or 

' The winged bull which guards the gates of the Assyrian palaces is a beneficent 
genius or Sed , hence this class of spirits receives also the name of Alap “bull” a 
term adopted even in the Accadian The winged lion or Nugallu, which somtiMmes 
takes the place of the bull in the same position, belongs also to the categon of the 
Lama:> ^ ^ 
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“warnor," in the Assynan GalUi, and lastly the 
MasKim or “layer of ambushes," in the Assynan 
Rabits As a general rule each class is divided into 
- groups of seven, that most important magical and 
mysterious number 

We have at present no light on the respective 
hierarchical rank of the five classes of demons which 
have just been enumerated, the only faint ray 
upon this subject comes from the following fact, that 
speculations upon the value of numbers held a 
verj' important place in the Chaldaic ideas of 
religious philosophy In consequence of these 
speculations, each god was designated" by a whole 
number of the senes between one and sixtj, cor 
responding to his rank in the celestial hierarchy 
One of the tablets in the library of Nineveh gives 
the list of the principal gods, each with his mystic 
number Now it seems that in connection with this 
scale of uhole numbers applied to the gods, there 
was a scale of fractional numbers applied to the 
demons, and corresponding in the same way to their 
reciprocal ranks 

The Vtuq, the Gigtm, and the Mashm, were all 
three designated m waiting by a complex group of 
ideographic signs, in which onlj the alteration of 
the first element effects a distinction, the others re 
maimng the same, thisianable element is alwajs 
one of those signs which serve to note one of the 
most important divisions of unit} in the sexagesimal 

Til re IS an excellent tablet of these roo s in /f J IN ^ PI 4a See also a 
special t rat n tV math natical -a! es cf the Cl Id an I j tV a tho f ll 
*■0 Iv. F fu fc V n went V w 1 5 e Chet' I r U Sv < w V ny i 
U i-jl’n Pans, i C^—Ed. 
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system ,of numerations of fractions, one of the 
essential bases of Chaldean aiithmetic For the 
Vkiq It IS -J- or for the Gjgwi or and lastl>, 
for the Maskwi 7 or fr I slate this fact without 
undertaking to explain the odd speculations which 
gave birth to it, and 1 shall onl} icmaik that the 
hierarchical classification concsponding to the in- 
dication of these fractional numbers, placed each 
order of demons in a rank so much the moic elevated, 
according as its numbers had a grcatei numeratoi 
Of the three classes wdiose figures aie knowm to us, 
the Maskim belonged to the highest, and the Utuq to 
the lowest 

The demons of the Babylonians WTie of two kinds 
The most powerful and formidable w'cie those w'hich 
had a cosmical character, wdiose action was exercised 
upon the general order of nature, and w hose w ickcd- 
ness had power to trouble it In one of the 
formulae which we quoted earlier, w’^c saw that seven 
bad spirits were placed in the heavens “seven 
phantoms of flame seven demons “ of the ignited 
spheres,” forming an exact countcrpait to the seven 
gods of the planets wdio w^eic invested with the 
government of the universe' Unfoitunately the 


’ May not the myshcal use of certain numbers bj the iintcrs of the Jewish Cabal i 
have had their origin from these Babylonian theories ’ — Till 

It may be of interest to some readers to add the names of the angels, spirits, and 

intelligences of the planets According to the Cabbala, thei are as follows — 

Planet 


Sun 

Venus 

Mercury 

Moon 

Saturn 

lupitev 

Mars 


Angel 

Inlelhgener 

Raphael 

Nagiel 

Hamiel 

Hagiel 

Michael 

Tinel 

Gabriel 

Elimiel 

Zapkiel 

Agiel 

Zadykiel 

Sophiel 

Chamael 

Graphael 


S{>ii It 

Smehcl 

Nogiicl 

Cochabiel 

Lcmanacl 

Sabathicl 

Zadakiel 

Modtnicl 


210 — Ed 
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conjur-ition which speaks of these spirits does not 
give their name, we do not know whether thoj 
belonged to one of the different classes of demons 
whose appellations we Inre seen, or whether the) 
constituted a seventh group of genu distinct from 
the others 

We have more information about the seven spirits 
of the abyss, which are mentioned in the same way 
without giving their names, in another formula, which 
has been already quoted These were certainly the 
seven Masktm or " ensnarers ” demons which dwelt in 
the bowels of the earth, and which surpassed all the 
others in power and in terror I have found a long 
incantation in six verses, which depicts their ravages, 
and was to be pronounced in order to stop a great 
convulsion m the economy of the world which was 
attributed to their action, probably in the case of an 
earthquake It is in fact directed against the Seren, 
the malevolent MasKwi, who ravage hear tn and earth, 
rvho trouble the stars of the sky and internipt their 
movements 

They the Sever! procecciing from the western mountain 

they the Seven increasing the eastern mountain 

Acting thus contrary to the normal course of 
nature, and the regular movement of the stars, these 
spirits inhabited the depths of the earth, they caused 
Its tremblings, “they are the terror of its mass, 
“they are without glory m heaven and earth " Their 
antagonist was “The god Tire who elevates himself. 

If ^ I IV 

^ Th e s a b a tif 1 hymn to Ui s potent deify tl e analogue of the Ao-m f th 
A ya s, m 4 R 14 1 6 It is t a lated by Talbot A Rtcords f the Pa t Vol 111 
p 137 and a ev sed translat on of tl e same s ill ppear fu the 0 n the iv L 
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the great chief who extends the supicmc powci of the 
god of heaven, who exalts the earth, its possessions, 
Its delights,” and who tiicd vainly to oppose their 
ravages Having stated this, the incantation diiects 
the god Fire to addiess himself to Silih-miilii-diig, the 
mediator before liea 

Approach Silik-mulu-clug, explain this pta>cr to him, 
to him, the command of whose mouth is propitious, thc 
sublime judge of heaven 

The god File has approached Sililc-mulu-dug and 
explained the piayci to him , 
the latter in the dead of night has heard the pi.i>ei 
He has gone into the house to his fathci Ilea, and has 
called him 

"Fathci, the god Fire has come and explained his prayer 
to me 

Thou that undeistandest the movements of the Seven 
tell us in wdiat places they dwell 
Listen, son of Eridu’"' 

Hea has replied to his son Sihk-mulu-dug , “ hly son, 
the Seven dwelling m the earth, 
they, the Seven, pioceeding fiom the earth , 

They, the Seven going from the caith, 

they, the Seven which are born m the earth, 

they, the Seven which unfold themselves in the caith, 

shaking the walls of the wateiy abyss 

Come, my son Silik-mulu-khi ” 

The indications given by Hea as to the means of 
conquering the terrible Seven follow, and are again 
also very obscure He mentions some coniferous 
tree, cypress or cedar,* which is to break the pmver 

‘ A town near the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, the Rata of Ptolemj, 
actually called Abu-Shahrein This was the earliest seat of the worship of Hea 

The deity Marduk is often represented as holding a fir cone in his hand See, 
Bonomi, Mneue/i and its Palaces, figs 151, ,52, and Smith, Chaldean Account of 
Genesis — Ed ■’ 
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of these Mashtn, ind -ilso the supreme -ind migic 
nime, “the memorj ofrrhichHea Keeps in his hem ’ 
The god retells this mmc, before tthicli ill the 
potters of hell must bend, to his son Other ditine 
personages guided bj the orders of Ilei, Nin Kigil, 
goddess of the eirth, Nin iKln quddu, 1 goddess 
tthose ittnbutcs ire not ttell Knottn, iltcrnale ttitli 
the god Tire to finish conquering ind binding the 
Mashtm The ttholc inscn|ition concludes bj in 
intocition to llei, master of the ibjss of ttiters ind 
lord of Endu 

These demons hid 1 gcncril cosmicil potter, 
atticKing mankind, ind producing "the etil coinmind 
tthich comes from the midst of lieittn, the ctil 
destinj tthich issues from the depths of the ibjss, 
fatal spells igiinst tthich the foUottmg conjuration is 
directed in tthich tlicir clfects ire dtscnbtd 

Trom the four cardinal points the iroiictuositj of their 
invasion bums like fire 
They tiolcntl} attack the duellings of man 
Tlicy uithtr etciytliing in the toun or in the countiy 
They oppress the free man and the slate 
Thc> pour dou n like a violent tempest m heat en and earth 
The malevolent spirits tttre hott et er pretty closely 
related to certain elementary spirits which do not 
belong to the order of demons, but tthich ttere con 
sidered, to quote the text, is “bid in themsoltes ’ 
Such were the spirits of particular atinds, whose 
burning and unhealthy breath in the original state of 

Tl % tcrnl le name of U c supreme Bcinp 1 Vc llie tctrajrrammato of tl e 
Cabal Is tvas probal ly never uttered at full length By the possession of th s nam 
J.be eJrly je isb opponents of CUrtst aiuty d ctared Ibal the miriclcs of Cl nst were 
performed The iji> f 1 \Om of the Kudh stsof In 1 a a dJIjbet is suppo ej to 
pos css mlarvirt es to the p esent day — FI ll I 1 \ iq, , 
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the climate of Chaldea favoured the development of 
diseases The othei demons weie more dircctl}' 
connected with the ordinaiy incidents of teircstrial 
life, but these operated habitually upon man, spread 
snares incessantly for him, and were the cause of all 
his evils. 

They, the productions of the infernal regions, 
says a conjuration,' 

On high they bring tioublc, and below tliey bring 
confusion 

Falling in rain from the sky, issuing from the earth, the) 
penetiate the strong timbers, the thick timbers , they 
pass from house to house 
Doors do not stop them. 

Bolts do not stop them, 
they glide in at the dooi s like serpents, 
they enter by the window’s like the w ind 
They hinder the wife from conceiving by her husband , ' 
they take the child from the knees of the man , 
they make the free woman leave the house, where she h<is 
borne a child 

They, they are the voices which cry and w’hich pursue 
mankind 

And m another ^ 

, They assail country after country 
They take away the slave from his place 
They make the free woman to leave her house and desert 
her child , 

they make the son quit his father’s house 
they make the dove from his dove-cote to fly away , 
they force the bird to lift himself up on his wungs , * 
wr ^ y,iv, I, I 

11 S^^Tobitvi 13 There is probably no Biblical book which has receiver more 
mustrati^from the researches of students into Babylonian demonolocry than thxi^ 

Hebrffio-ChaldaicHistorj,andtheBooA.q/'£uoc/i,especiallycaps \ii ,stc 2,and\ni — Ed 
11 A /,1V, 27, 5 ■* Thus causing- it to fall out of Its nest and be killed —Ed 
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they make the swallow fly from his nest into space 
they cause the ox to run away , and the lamb to escape 
the wicked demons who lay snares 
The habitual residence of these evil beings was m 
uncultivated wilds and deserts, from whence they 
wandered into inhabited places to torment mankind 
This long litany, which I have already cited, 
enumerates the demons according to the places 
where they dwelt, as the desert, the bleak summits 
of mountains, the pestilential marshes, and the 
sea In another place it is said that “the Utuq 
inhabits the desert, the Mas dwells on the heights, 
the Gtgim wanders in the desert, the Telal steals into 
towns ” But their principal home was the desert, we 
read constantly in the magical texts of demons which 
watch man from the depths of the desert and the 
object of the exorcisms was to send them back to those 
dreary solitudes It was the general belief in Sjria, 
as well as in Chaldea, and Mesopotamia, that demons 
inhabited the desert, and the Israehtish prophets 
appear to have countenanced the popular opinion 
Isaiah, m describing the destruction of Edom says 
And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof, 
and It shall be an habitation of dragons, 
and a court for owls * 

The wild beasts of the desert’ shall also meet with 
the wild beasts* of the island, 
and the satyr shall cry to his fellow , 
the screech owl’ also shall rest there, 
apd find for herself a place of rest ‘ 

n A 1 IW i6 3 Or Ostnches A \ > Heb Z m 

Heb ^jm * 0 N "ht Mon ter A V Isa >3 14 
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Among the fatal effects exercised by these demons 
upon mankind, one of the most foimidable was pos- 
session Theie exist some special foimulm for c\oi- 
cismg those who were thus affiicted, and many passages 
in other incantations also allude to it. For example, 
the demons rvliich might attempt to possess them- 
selves of the body of the king, wcie repulsed b} an 
incantation which finished with these woids ‘ 

They shall not enter into the palace, 

they shall not sci/e upon the king 

This singular belief, common to the Eg)’ptians, 
and all people to rvhom the influence of the Chaldaio- 
Assyrian civilisation extended, gave rise to one of 
the most curious episodes in the relations of Egypt 
with the nations on the boideis of the Euphrates 
This event happened at the commencement of the 
I2th century b.c , when the Eg}'ptian suzerainty 
founded by the great conquests of the XYHIth and 
XIXth dynasties still extended to the eastern part of 
Mesopotamia and it is related upon a famous Eg}'ptian 
stele which is now pieserved in the National 
Library of Pans The Theban king, Ramescs XII,’ 
made a journey throughout his domain to leceive 
tributes, and on the borders of Egypt met the daugh- 
ter of the chief of the country of Bakhtan,^ who 
pleased him so much that he married her Some 
years later, when Rameses was at Thpbes, he rvas 
told that a messenger from his father-in-la\y was 
waiting to beg the king to send a physician, chosen 

^ JV A I, W , 6,6 ^ " See Reco}ds of the Past, Vol IV, pt53 

•’ This lady was re-named by her husband, Raneferu, “ most beautiful sun,” as h 
mark of his affection See Birch Egy^t, p 150 — Ed 
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by himself, to the queen’s sister, the princess Bmt 
reschit, who was attacked by some unknown malady 
and was possessed with a demon So a renowned 
Egyptian physician,’ belonging to the sacerdotal 
class, departed with the messenger He tried in 
vain all the resources of his art, “the spirit refused 
to obey,’ says the obelisk, and the physician was 
obliged to return to Thebes without having cured 
the king’s sister in law This happened in the 15th 
year of Rameses’ reign Eleven years later, in the 
year 26, another messenger arrived The chief of 
Bakhtan did not desire a physician this time, as it 
was his opinion that only the direct intervention of 
one of the gods of Egypt could cure the princess 
As on the first occasion, Rameses consented to the 
request of his father in law, and the sacred ark of 
one of the great Theban gods, Khonsu, departed to 
work the required miracle * The journey was long, 
lasting one year and six months At last the Theban 
deitj arrived in Mesopotamia, and the conquered spirit 
was expelled from the body of the young princess, 
who recovered immediately A god whose presence 
alone was sufficient to work such miraculous cures 
was indeed precious, and at the risk of quarrelling 
with his powerful ally, the chief of Bakhtan resolved 
to keep him in his palace So during three j ears 
and nine months the ark of Khons was detained m 

Or Bent rash 

The report t\as, a malady has penetrated he I mbs, htcrallj the is an 
e% 1 moNcme t in he Imbs, q et^ akindofnervo sp raljsis . — Ed 

* I le was a roj'al senbe also h s name \ as Tctetnhebi — Ed 

* The assent of th deity -as gi cn by a nod or inch ation of the head of the 
stttue, “nc mo\ed the head >ery much Khonsu as also a Fire deity he was the 
th rd member of the great triad of Elephantine —£ I 
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Mesopotamia But at the end of this time the 
Asiatic chief had a dream ‘ He thought he saw the 
captive god flying away to Egypt under the form of 
a golden sparrow-hawk, and at the same time he 
was attacked with sudden pains The father-in-law 
of the Theban king accepted the dream as a heavenly 
warning; and immediately gave oiders for the aik to 
be sent back, and the god returned to his temple at 
Thebes in the 33rd year of the leign of Rameses XII/ 
When once these possessing demons wei e expelled 
from the body, the only guarantee against then 
return was to obtain by the power of incantations, 
an opposite possession by a favourable demon 
A good spirit must take their place in the body of the 
man , we have already had an instance of this in the 
XIXth and XXVth formulae of the long litany 
translated m Chapter I 

May the bad demons depait' May they seize upon one 
anothei ' 

The propitious demon 

The propitious giant, 

may they penetrate into his body ' 

This beneficial possession was sometimes desired as 
the most happy of the supernatural effects of magic, 
even when it was not required to prevent the return of 
possessing demons Such is the idea m a hymn for 
the prosperity of the king, which asks that he may 
be like the gods, and become the dwelling of good 
spirits " This hymn is so curious that it is worth 

Dr Birch, in the IVth volume of the new senes of the Ttamactions of the Roi,al 
Society of Ulei ature, and at full in Records of the Past, Vol IV , p 53 S^“ also De 

Rouge, Etude suricne stele egyptienne tenant a la Biblwtheque imienale, Palis, 
1S5S— "/r^y,lV,iS3 
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while for us to translate what remains of it, in spite 
of the deplorable state of mutilation in which it is 
found we must fill up the gaps to the best of our 
ability, so as to give a general idea of the meaning ’ 
The crowns 
distinguished shepherd 
upon the thrones and the altars 
The mirble sceptre 
Distinguished pastor 

May the network of canals (bem his possession) 

may the mountain which produces tributes (be in his 
possession) 

may the pasturage of the desert which produces tributes 
(be in his possession), 

may the orchards of fruit trees whicli produce tributes 
(be in his possession) 

The king the shepherd of his people may he (hold) the 
sun in his right hand 
may he (hold) the moon in his left liand 
May tilt favounblc demon the favourable giant winch 
governs the lordship and the crown penetrate into 
his bod> ' 

Amen 

In the creed of the Chaldean all diseases were the 
work of demons Hence the fact, which attracted the 
attention of Herodotus, that in Babylon and Assyria 
there were, correctly speaking, no physicians 
Medicine was not with them a rational science as 
with the Greeks , it was simply a branch of magic, 
and was practised by incantations, exorcisms, the 
use of philters and enchanted drinks Ne\ertheless, 
in the composition of these drinks certain ingredients 

Compa e anoth r bea tif 1 hyiti n behalf of Ihe kin" in Rtco ds f the Past 
Vol III p 1 - 53 — El Lacuna 
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weie employed, winch experience had shown to 
possess a healing power But their ideas upon the 
nature and origin of diseases were not very different 
from the medical incantations which we possess 
Sometimes the disease was treated as an effect of 
the wickedness of different demons, and sometimes 
it seems to have been considered as a personal and 
distinct being, which exercised its power upon man 
This personal character is particularly attributed to 
the two gravest and most fatal diseases with which 
the Chaldeans were acquainted,' the plague and 
fever, the Namtar and the Idpa * They were re- 
piescnted as two demons, which were always dis- 
tinguished from the other evil beings They possessed 

very maiked personal characteristics, and were con- 
sidered as two of the strongest and most formidable 
of the demons who afflict mankind ^ 

The execrable Idpa, 
says one fragment, ■* 

acts upon the head of man, 
the malevolent Namta}' upon the life of man, 
the malevolent Uttiq upon the foiehead of man, 
the malevolent Alai upon the chest of man, 
the malevolent Gigiui upon the bowels of man, 
the malevolent Tclal upon the hand of man^ 


[ ii. HtrcUis of Dnrci bcin? Msited \ ith the small-pox, uhich proved very fatal 
t‘> J ' 1 1, nvented -i "odde^s of the maHd>, v hom thej represented as a white woman 
^ thev hoought to turn awaj the affliction from 

' - ' In the Assvrian yhakku 
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In the tram of these active demons, to whose 
agency all evil was attributed, were those other beings 
which, without having so direct an influence 
manifested themsehes by frightful apparitions, and 
bore a close resemblance to the shades of the 
dead, who were confined under the earth in the 
sombre dwellings of the infernal country, which 
corresponded exactl} to the sheol of the ancient 
Hebrews Such were the and “the enormous 
Uitcktc, a species of hobgoblins and larvffi But the 
three principal beings of this class were the Phantom, 
the Spectre, and the Vampire * The two first 
alarmed by their appearance only, but the vampire 
“attacked man ” The belief that the dead rose from 
the tomb under the form of vampires eMSted in Chaldea 
and Babylon In a fragment of the mythological 
epopee which is traced upon a tablet in the British 
Museum,* and relates the descent of the goddess 
Ishtar into Hades, we are told that the goddess when 
she arrived at the doors of the infernal regions, called 
to the porter whose duty it was to open them, saying 
Porter open thy door 
open thy door that I may enter 
If thou dost not open the door and if I cannot enter 
I will attack the door I will break down its bars 
I will attack the inclosure I will leap over its fences bj 
force 

I will cause the dead to nse and devour the living ’ 

I will give to the dead power o\er the living 

In the Accad an R nme in the Assjnan L I rtu 
I the Accad an R ^ me the Assiy an A t sjw 
’ Ij the Accad an ^ / m kk I a the Assynan Akhkh rv 
Re 0 tl of ih Pat Vol I p 143 
’ I lira eupthcdadi be th d 


r rs f the In 


Fox T Ibot 
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The enumeiations of the conjuiing foimiilfc men- 
tion afterwards, as a distinct class, the demons who 
induced nocturnal pollution, and who abused sleep to 
bring men and women into then embraces, the 
Incubus, and the Succubus oi the Lilith ’ This Lilith 
plays a great part in the Talmudic demonolog)' , the 
cabalistic rabbis forged a whole legend in which 
this spirit is stated to have taken a feminine form to 
deceive Adam and to have united hciself to him As 
we saw just now m the quotation from Isaiah the 
prophets even counted the Lilith amongst the numbei 
of demons To the Incubus and Succubus was joined 
the Nightmare, in the Accadian Kul-udda-kann, in 
the Assyrian Ardat I know of no text which defines 
exactly its nature and its action , but it is piobablc, 
judging from its name, that it was one of those 
familiar spirits which make the stables and the houses 
the scene of their malicious tucks, spiiits whose 
existence has been admitted by so many people, and 
which are still believed m by the peasants in many 
parts of Europe. 

To this picture of the superstitions which alarmed 
the minds of the Chaldees must be added then firm 
belief in the evil eye, which is often mentioned m the 
magical conjurations, and in the fatal effects pro- 
duced by certain unlucky words pronounced even in- 
voluntarily, and without any intention to injure , this 
last accidental augury was called “the malevolent 
mouth, the malevolent word,” and it is mentioned 
almost always in conjunction with “ the evil eye ” 

' In the Accadian Gelal and ktel-Gelal, m the Assyrian kil and Ltht, ^ < 
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CHAPTER III 

Chaldean Amulets and their Uses 

“ 1*1 Hindoos have to do with so many 

l^.pl demons, gods, and demigods, that it is no 
wonder they live in constant dread of their power 
There is not a hamlet without a tree, or some secret 
place, in which e\il spirits are not believed to 
dwell Hence the people live in constant fear of 
those spirits of darkness, and nothing but the 
most pressing necessity will induce a man to go 
abroad after the sun has gone down See the 
unhappy wight who is obliged to go out m the dark , 
he repeats his incantations, and touches his amulets , 
he seizes a firebrand to 1 eep off his foes, and begins 
his journey He goes on with gentle steps , he 
listens, and again repeats his prayers Should he 
hear the rustling of a leaf, or the moaning of some 
living animal, he gi\ es himstlf up for lost Has he 
worked himself up to a state of artificial courage, he 
begins to sing and bawl aloud ‘ to keep his spints 
up ’ But, after all his efforts, his heart will not beat 
with its wonted ease till he shall ha\e gained a 
plac^ of safet) 

Bla The graft 

R berts, Oriental III strati ns /Snuft rf p 54 
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This description of the modern Hindoo is in 
every way applicable to the ancient Chaldees, and 
may give a good idea of the state of siipeistitioiis 
terror in which they were kept by the beliefs 
which have been mentioned in the foicgoing Chapter. 
We will now inquire what was the aid offered to 
them by the arts of sacred magic against the demons 
and evil influences of all kinds, by 11111011 they 
believed themselves continually surrounded There 
were first of all incantations like those ive have 
already quoted These incantations dated from the 
most remote antiquity, and iveic placed in collections 
like those of which we possess the remains The 
complete knowledge of them could only belong to the 
priests of magic, who made of it a regular science 
But every man had to know a few relating to the 
most common occurrences of life, and the most fre- 
quent dangers, in the same way that eveiy Hindoo 
learns by heart a certain number of piecatory mantras 
Acts of purification and mysterious iites also lent 
their aid to augment the power of the incantations 
In one formula,' We read of a man who is to be pre- 
served from injury 

He has purified his hand , he has done the woik foi his 
hand , 

he has purified his foot, he has done the wotk for his 
foot , 

he has purified his 'head, he has done the work for his 
head, 

and with this the evil spirits were supposed to have 
been put to flight 


^ TV A 1 IV ,6 
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We must add to the number of those mysterious 
rites, the use of certain enchanted drinks, which, 
doubtless, really contained medicinal drugs, as a 
cure for diseases, and also of magic knots, the 
efficacy of which was so firmly belie\ed in, even up 
to the middle ages Here is a remedy which one of 
the formulae supposes to have been prescribed by 
Hea against a disease of the head 

Knot on the right and arrange flat in regular bands on 
the left a woman s diadem 
divide It twice m seven little bands , * 

gird the head of the invalid with it 
gird the forehead of the invalid with it 
gird the seat of life with it ^ 
gird his hands and his feet 
seat him on his bed 
pour on him enchanted waters 

Let the disease of his head be earned away into the 
heavens like a violent wind * 
may the earth swallow it up like passing waters • ’ 

Still more powerful than the incantations were con 
jurations ^v^ought by the power of numbers In this 
way, the supreme secret which Hea taught to his son, 
Silik mulu khi, when he consulted him m his distress, 
was always called “ the number * In a collection of 
metrical proverbs, and old popular Accadian songs,’ 
we have these two couplets, which were to be sung 

^ / IV 3 2 

The d ad m p per was simply an embro dered fillet somet mes decorated with 
art final leaves and flo e s 1 gold adgms t astedinak t beh nd the head 
the two ends fall «• po the sho Iders th s as th Eo’ypt Etruscan a d 
Assyn n fo m of the omame t The later G eks and ea ly Romans co v rt d t 
to a d ble or triple ba d ge fo the hair and th Byza t pnneesses changed t 
It a th n Cl clet of sol d g Id — Bd 

Lfec na Qy an e phem sm for the le members ’ — Ed 

* R ords ftkePasl Vol III p 141 alsoT nsS c B I Arch Vol II p 54 — Ed 
‘ In th Accad an ana in Assyrian mnu JI A 1 W \6 
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at some rustic fete, that was consiclcicrl to exercise a 
happy influence upon the giowth of tlic crops 
The com which stands upnghl 
shall come to the end of its prospcious growth , 
the numbei (to produce that) 
we know it 

The corn of abundance 

shall come to the end of its prosperous gioutli , 
the numbei (to produce that) 
we know it 

Unhappily, although in the magic documents 
which we possess, frequent mention is made of con- 
juration by numbers , and, althougli we know that 
the number seven had its particulai functions, no 
single formula of these conjurations has been 
handed down to us, and the indications which remain 
upon this subject are not sufficiently precise 

But the highest and most incsistible of all the 
powers dwells in the divine and mystciious name, 
“the supreme name,” wuth which Hea alone is 
acquainted Before this name everj’-thing bows in 
heaven and in earth, and in Hades, and it alone can 
conquer the Mashm and stop their ravages The 
gods themselves are enthralled by this name, and 
render it obedience In the story of the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, the celestial goddess is taken 
captive by the infernal goddess Allat ’ The gods of 
heaven are much agitated about her fate, and try to 
deliver her , the Sun goes to find Nuah (the Assyrian 
equivalent for Hea) , to whom they always had recourse 
when spells were to be broken, and relates to him 
what has happened to Ishtar * 

’ Or “Nmkigal” m Fox Talbot’s translation.— Lrf 
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Nuah in the mysterious sublimity of his heart his 
made a resolution 

he has formed the phantom of a black man m order to 
deliver her 

Go to her delivennce phantom at the door of the 
immutable country present thyself 
Let the seven doors of the immutable country open 
before thee 1 

Maj the great Lidy of the earth (Allat) see thee and 
rejoice before thee • 

She A\ill calm herself from the bottom of her heart 
and her anger will be appeased 
Utter the name of the great gods 
Bearing thy head high attract her attention by miracles 
for the principal miracle produce the fishes of the waters 
m the midst of dry land 

And, in fact, Ishtar was immediately delivered The 
great name remains the secret of Hea, if any man 
succeeded in divining it, that alone would invest him 
with a power superior to that of the gods Some 
times also in that part of the incantation before us 
which takes a dramatic character, it is supposed that 
Hea IS teaching It to his son Silil mulu khi But even 
then \t \s not uttered, \t is not wntteu \u the foriuuH, 
and they think that the mention of \t alone is suffi 
cient to produce a decisire effect when the incantation 
IS recited 

Everyone knows to what a pitch the belief in the 
all powerful and hidden name of God has grown 
amongst the talmudical and cabalistic Jews, and how 

He f m d f h escape the fi"" e of a man of clay Th ongin 1 has 
^ tnnUy wh ch I ha e de ed f om the Chaldee word S claj B t this i a mere 
conjectu e FoxTalbot, c d oflh Parf V I I p 147 — Ed 

“A^ehe (Ninkgal) vith the name ofth geatgods Fox Talb t — Ed 
* 0 eaders vail at one rec licet the reserve of Herodotus i m tionino" the 
name f Osins — Ed 
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general it still is amongst the Arabs -We now sec 
clearly that it came from Chaldea After all, such a 
notion ought to have taken rise in a country where 
they considered the divine name, the ScJicin,' as 
endowed with properties so special and individual 
that they succeeded m making of it a distinct person 
We can but quote the celebiated axiom of Varro, 
“noinen numcn ” 

Side by side with the incantations, the Chaldeans, 
and later, the Ass3nians following their example, 
made great use of talismans ' A formula which was to 
be recited over one of these talismans for preventing 
the demons from stealing into the different parts of 
the house, and which was supposed to give to it its 
efficacy,^ extols the power of it in magnificent terms, 
and shows the gods themselves as subject to it 

Talisman, talisman, boundary that cannot be taken away, 
boundary that the gods cannot pass, 
boundary of heaven and eaith, which cannot be 
displaced, ‘ 

which no god has fathomed, 
which neither god noi man can explain, 
barrier that cannot be taken away, disposed against 
malevolence, 

barriei immoveable, which is opposed to malevolence ’ 
Whether it be a wicked Utuq, a wicked Alai, a 
wicked Gigtin, a wicked god, a wicked Masknn, 
a Phantom, a Spectre, a Vampire, 
an Incubus, a Succubus, a Nightmare, 
or else the bad plague, the painful fever, oi a bad disease , 
he who raises his head against the piopitious waters 
of the god Hea, 

Cf the Memra of the Cabahstic Jews *" c 

In the Accadian Sagha, in the Assynan Mamil 3 jjr ^ ,6 
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may tlie barrier of the god Hca (stop him) ! 

He ^\ho attacks the barns of tlic god Scrakh 
ma> the barrier of the god Scrakh hold him imprisoned » 
He uho crosses the boundary (of property ) the (talisman) 
of the gods boundary of heaven and earth will never 
let him go again ! He who does not fear the 
may the (talisman) retake him a prisoner * 

He who lays ambushes against the house 
may they imprison him in the dungeon of the house 1 
Those who hold each other in an embrace may he repulse 
them together into deceit places ) 

He who works mischief at the door of the house 
may he be imprisoned in the house in a place from which 
there is no outlet * 

He who endeavours to injure the columns and the capitals 
may the column and the capital stop ins wa> ' 

He who slides into thc>oung oak and under the roofing 
he who attacks the sides of the door and tlic grates 
may he (the talisman) make him w cak like w atcr ' may he 
make him tremble like leaves 
may he grind him like paint 

May he leap over the timber may he cut his wings ’ 

The talismans were of different kinds First of all 
there were those which consisted of bands of cloth, 
covered with certain avritten formuIa3, and were 
fastened to the furniture or the garments like the 
phylacteries of the Jews * There were also the 
amulets in different materials, which were worn 
round the necl , as a safeguard against diseases, 
demons, and misfortunes Amulets of this sort, m 

I the \s y an Ni ba theg dofb rvests Lac a 

* TI^ 1 1 g dh into powder com d fadq 1 1e bro e 
Th p eparat nofo e of these lal mans pr b d iitheWlflthf m laof 
thelon'^^lt ytra slatedabove Se al oJ?eco d ftheP stVol III p 142 ote — Pd 
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hard stones/ occur frequently in museums. They 
are often engraved with images of divinities or genu, 
and always have a tahsmanic foimula Here is one 
which was to be worn by a woman with child There 
are two such specimens in the collections of the 
British Museum It is quite an exceptional case that 
It should be written in the Semitic-Assyrian language 

I am Bit-nui, the servant of Adar, the champion of the 
gods, the favourite of Bel 

Incantation O Bit-nui, remove fai from us all pains , 
strengthen the germ, develop the head of man ' 

The greater number of the formulae which are 
inscribed in this manner upon amulets are in the 
Accadian language. I shall now quote one of them, 
which was evidently intended to preserve a man who 
was already cured of the plague, from experiencing 
any relapse 

Incantation Wicked demon, malignant plague, the 
Spirit of the eai th has made you leave his body May 
the favourable genius, the good giant, the favourable 
demon, come with the Spirit of the earth 

Incantation of the poweiful, powerful, poweiful,' god 
Amen"* 

The legends in which the Mussulman writers 
delight each time that they speak of the heathen 
antiquity, and of the ancient Asiatic empires, whose 


m steabte and soft S' 

" Lenormant, Chouc de lextes Cuniiformes, No 24 
dwlatfon o'r taSan cu“LyTe eLSed 

and an exceDtionallv it ^ y in La}ard*s 

* Lenormant, CAoir de textes Gmmfo^ mes, No 26 
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history they have forgotten, but the monuments of 
which still strike them with astonishment, and seem 
to them the work of a supernatural power , these 
legends, I say, are filled with stories of talismamc 
statues, composed according to the rules of magic, to 
which are attached the destinies of empires, cities, or 
individuals The narratives are only worthy of the 
Arabian Nights, nevertheless, they often contain 
a confused tradition of a true fact, for, at the 
present time, we can prove by texts and original 
monuments that the Chaldeans, and their disciples 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, believed in these 
talismamc images, and used them frequently 

When M Botta searched the palace of Khorsabad, 
he discovered under the pavement of the threshold, 
a number of statuettes in biscuit pottery, which may 
be seen m the Louvre They are some rather rough 
images of the gods Bel with a tiara ornamented 
with many rows of bulls’ horns , Nergal with a lion s 
head, Nebo bearing a sceptre In the inscription 
preserved at Cambridge, Nergalsarossor, the Neri 
glissor of the Canon of Ptolemy, one of the Baby 
Ionian successors of Nabuchodorossor, speaking of 
his restoration of the doors of the sacred pyramid of 
Babylon, says that he had had placed there “eight 
talismamc figures in solid bronze, which were to 
keep all wicked and antagonistic people at a distance 
by the fear of death The use of these images, and 
the power attributed to them, are minutely explained 
by a mutilated magic formula, which orders that a 

tor en'rravino'S of thes see Bo om Naha d its Pal 

S ei?c d flh Past Vol V p 13S 


p m 
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number of such little figures shall be placed in die 

house in order to protect it 

Place the image of the god Ncigal, who is without an 
equal, m the enclosuie of the house 
(Place) the image of the god, showing courage, which is 
without an equal, 

and the image of the god Naiudi, ioid of the great gods, 
on the ground neai the bed 

In ordei that no evil may happen, (place) the god N 
That his god ’ N' that his goddess 

and the god Latarak at the door 

In order to repulse all evil (place) as a scarecrow at 
the door 

the fighting hero (Nergal) who cuts in pieces, inside the 
door 

(Place) the fighting hero who cuts in pieces, who rules 
the hand of rebels on the threshold of the door, 
right and left 

Place the guaidian image of the god Hca and the god 
Sihk-mulu-khi, inside the door, 
right and left 

the lip of the god Silik-mulu-khi, who inhabits the 
image * 

That his lips may grant to him a (joyous) regeneration 
like the coming in and going forth of young animals ^ 
O ye, offspring of the ocean, sublime children of Hca 
eat well, drink fieely in oider to be on youi guard , that 
no harm (may penetrate) 

before the face of seven images 
who bear = who bear arms ® 


The last paragraph seems to indicate very clearly 


' Here follows a name which has not yet been deciphered ’ Lacuna 

3 This space fora proper name has been left blank for the insertion of that of the 
man m whose favour the incantation was to be used 


See also i?ecoi ds of the Fast, Vol 111 , p 142 
5 In Assyrian, “ He has confirmed his spell of agreement upon him ” 
^ IF A I IV, 2 , I ^ 


C 
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that It ^\as the custom to place in some part of the 
house, food and \essels of drink for the gods and 
genii whom people called upon to guard their houses 
by covering thcmsehes with their images, as protect 
ing talismans I think amongst no people do wcfind 
the idea that the gods obtained material sustenance 
and new strength from the offerings made to them, 
e\pressed in more set terms than in the Accadian 
magical documents Thus I read in an incantation 
to the Sun 

Make a ra> of peace shine upon him cure the disease 
The man son of his god is burdened w ith the load of his 
shortcomings and his transgressions 
his limbs are diseased his disease pollutes him 
painfull) 

Sun at the lifting up of m> hands come at my call 
eat his food absorb his sacrifice strengthen his Innd ’ 

By thy command ma> his iniquities be pardoned may 
his transgressions be put awa> ’ 

A formula which Sir Henry Rawlinson has not 
inserted in his collection, and which I have copied 
from an unpublished tablet in the British Museum, 
beanug the tiutubec K 142, relating to the enu 
meration of the demons, and the diseases from which 
It was to preserve the possessor, ends avith these 
words 

Feast sacrifice and draw near all of )ou 
May your incense ascend to heaven, 
may the Sun absorb the meat of your sacrifice 
may the son of Hea the warrior (who combats) w itchcraft 
and sorcery prolong your life ' 

w/ •/ ; i\ 17 

Th p o s iTia I hall e pi th s e p ess on later 

S 
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And, lastly, m a small fiagment of a magical hymn,’ 
It IS said to a god 

" In sublime dishes eat sublime food 

From sublime cups di ink sublime waters 
May thine ear be disposed to judge favourably of the 
king, son of his god 

Talismamc figures of quite another kind, but 
inspired by a much more original idea, were also 
employed The Chaldeans represented the demons 
under such hideous foims that they believed that it 
was sufficient for them to be shown their own image, 
to cause them to flee away alarmed The application 
of this principle is illustrated in an incantation against 
the plague, followed by a prescription for curing it, 
which is not in Sir Henry Rawlinson’s collection " 

The malevolent Namtai ’ burns the country like fire , 
Navitar attacks man like fever , 

Namtar spreads over the plain like a chain , 

Namtar like an enemy takes man captive , 

Namtar burns man like a flame , 

Namtai has no hand, no foot, he comes upon man like a 
snare , 

Namtai bends the invalid like a bundle , 
he pollutes his ' 
he shuts his 
he seizes •' 

4 

His god , ^ oppresses him (the invalid) 

His goddess (expels) the good from his body 
Silik-mulu-dug (has accorded to him) his (propitious) favour , 

\ 

^ TV A 1 lY 13,2 

British Museum, Tablet K 1284 Edited in my EhidesAccadiennes, II ) 1, Na iS 
2 The plague 4 Lacunffi 
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to his father the Lord of the earth into the dwelling 
he entered and said to him 

My father the malevolent Namtai is burning the 
country like fire 

For the second time he said to him 
He has tried the remedy he does not know the 
remedy, he is submissive to the remedy 
The Lord of the earth made answer to his son Silik 
mulu dug t 

My son thou dost not know the remedy let me' 
prepare the remedy Silik mulu dug thou dost not 
know the remedy let me prepare the remedy for thee 
What (I know (now) thou knowest it also) 

Come my son (Silik mulu dug) 

Mould the ‘ of the ocean 

make of it an image in his likeness {Namtar) 

Lay the man * 

Apply (the image) to the living flesh of his bod> * 
instil into him the regenerative grace of Eridu 
turn his face towards the setting sun ‘ 

May the malevolent Navitar who possesses him pass into 
the image • 

Amen 

The image in his likeness is all powerful 
The museum of the Louvre has lately bought a 
very curious bronze statuette of Assyrian work 
manship It is the figure of a horrible demon m an 


Hea 

Thes dialog e vhich occur very f equently t the ncantations are only b edy 
1 d cated h e by th first vords of tho pn c pal pa ts. > Lac :e 

The B ddh sts of C yl n st 11 apply to the d s ased part of the bodj the inia"-e of 
the demon who IS c ns dered to have p opagated th disease think gtocueitths 
J R berts Orxeni I III I l tu fScnflure p 171 

Mt s c rt s that in Egypt all good a d he 1 and 1 fe p oceed d f m tb 
West thal d f th setti g s a d all e I fr m the Cast th I d f its si g 
Set R t Iflh D d Caps X andxci The Chapter of not causing a Person to 
g to th Ea t f om Hades — Ed 
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Upright posluic, with the body of a dog, the h f I of an 
eagle, the clau’s of a lion, the tail of ,i scoipion, the 
head of a skeleton but half dce.i) ed, and ad<n nc d v.ith 
goats’ hoins, and the c}es still lemaining, and lastl) 
four gieat expanded wings' Ihis lignie vas 
originally suspended by a iiiig behind tlu' lu a<l f)n 
the back thcie is an Accadian insrnption, v.hi< h 
infoiinsus that this hideous eieaturi v,as tin d< nion 
•of the south-west wind, and by placing this image at 
the dooi or the window', its fal-d iniluenee might be 
averted In Chaldea, the south-west wind ronu'S 
from the dcseits of Aiabia, and its binning bieath 
which dries up c\ei3 thing eauses the same ha\oc as 
the Khamsin in S}iia, and tiie Smioon m Africa 
This paiticulai talisman wtis an e'sample* of one of 
the most numerous species of .imulets The British 
Museum alone possesses two spceimens of tlie 
repulsive head of this demon of the south-west wind, 
one in a yellow', and the othci in a led, stone, each 
bearing the same magical foimula as the bion/c one 
of the Louvre , there is also a third specimen m 
bronze but wnthout any msciiption 

The collections of the vaiious museums contain 
many similar images of demons, w'hich weic made m 
order to serve as talismans, and to keep at a distance 
the wicked spirits which they w'cie supposed to 
represent Some have the head of a lam upon a neck 
of immense length, others the head of a hymna watli 
an enormous open mouth, the body of a bear, and 


‘ Many ne-irlj similar monstrous combinations arc found on tin. GniCtic p;( ms, 
especiallj those from the East A very large collection of them is containul in 
Montfaucon, IfAnlupnlc Eiplujitec — Ld 
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the claws of a lion The imagination of the sculptors 
of the middle ages was not more fertile than that of 
the Babj lonians and Assyrians m forming, bj means 
of odd combinations, horrible types of demons 
Unhappily, as a rule, we do not know the exact 
name to grv e to these singular representations 

The monstrous forms thus assigned to the demons, 
which were composed of parts borrowed from the 
most different animals, were also, according to 
Berosus, characteristic features of the first nidi 
mentary beings born in the darkness of chaos, before 
Bel Marduk the demiurgus began his work The 
Assynan and Babylonian artists, as Mr Smith 
lately proved, e\en represented by a figure of this 
sort the mother and queen of these monstrous 
beings, Tihamat, the personification of the pn 
mordial sea, the source of all things, the Tauthe 
of Damascius, the Thavath Omoroca of Berosus 
In fact certain legends, hi e the one of which 
Mr Smith has discovered the fragments, described 
the labours of Bel Marduk, as organizing the still 
chaotic mass under the figure of a struggle between 
the god and the mystical Tihamat, who is 
represented by a monster in whom all the disorder 
of the primitive creation was reflected This 
struggle IS depicted upon some cylinders and in a 
large bas relief of Nimrod (at present m the British 
Museum) , on which Tihamat has the body the 
head and the fore paws of a lion, the wings the tail 

and the hind claws of an eagle, while the neck and 

> 

In Balyloni n Ac ou it / G i s See also Tr n S Btl A cl Vol IV 
P 87 
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Upper part of the body are covered with feathers or 
scales 

The magical documents however throw much light, 
which we might elsewhere seek m vain, upon the 
mterpietation of these figuies 

There are in the sculptures of the Assyiian palaces, 
side by side with historic scenes and religious repre- 
sentations, many bas-reliefs incontestably of a talis- 
manic character, which were intended to aveit fatal 
influences on the principle that an image has the 
same value as an incantation, and like it, acts m a 
direct manner upon the wicked spirits 

The winged bulls with human heads, which flanked 
the entrance gates, were genu which kept real guard, 
and were tied to the post all the time that their image 
dwelt theie without being disturbed This is ex- 
pressed as follows by the king Esarhaddon m one 
of his inscriptions 

May the guardian bull, the guardian genius, who protects 
the stiength of my thionc, aUvays picscrvc my name 
m joy and lionoui until his feet move themselves from 
then place '■ 

At Koyunjik, in the magnificent residence which 
Assurbanipal had constructed in the heait of 
Nineveh itself, there were repiesented in many of the 
chambers numbers of monstrous figures having the 
body of a man, the head of a lion; and the feet of an 
eagle 

' See Fox Talbot, “Inscription of Esarhaddont’ in Rcco 7 tls of the Past, Vol III , 

P I2I 

“ Bulls and lions carved in stone, 
winch with their majestic mien 
• deter wicked enemies from approachin|r 

The guardians of the footsteps, the saviours 
of the path of the king who constructed them, < 

nght and left 1 placed them 
at the gates ” 
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These were arranged in groups of two figures 
fighting rvith daggers and clubs There uere other 
demons also, and the sculptures were onl} a pictorial 
translation of the formula which we have already 
met with in many incantations 

Ma> the bad demons depart may they seize (upon) each 
other ' 

Evidently therefore the Chaldeans believed that 
to sketch upon the walls of the palaces the combats 
of these demons was one way of repeating for ever 
under another form the imprecation w hich condemned 
them to conflict and defeat 

Nothing is more common than to see upon the small 
cylinders of hard stone, which were used as seals by 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, representations of 
combats of monsters of various singular forms, with 
one of the two gods Adar or Ncrgal, the Hercules 
and Mars of the religion of the countries bordering 
the Euphrates and the Tigris In the monsters which 
are being attac! ed we recognize the evil demons, and 
indeed according to the magical texts the two gods 
in question were specially charged with a mission to 
struggle against malevolent spirits A whole hymn 
of the magical collection is dedicated to the cele 
bration of the warlike exploits of Nm dar, and in 
an incantation against numerous demons one of the 
final wishes is, “ may they come before Nergal, the 
powerful warrior of Mul ge " 

Sometimes instead of wrestling with fantastic 
monsters, the gods we have just mentioned struggle 
wjth ®ne or many bulls or bull headed men whom they 

In the Accad an ^ & dN rgal fl / / IV 13 i 
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assail With their swords In the earlier days of Assy- 
riology some students sought in this subject to find 
some astronomical significance in connection with the 
presence of the sun in the sign of Taurus, and a very 
estimable scholar has even discovered in these conflicts 
an indication of the Babylonian origin of the Mithriac 
mysteries, as also the connecting link of a complete 
theory of the Asiatic religion These theories were 
however vain attempts to discover many mysteries 
where really there was nothing so sublime Subjects 
of this kind never represented anything but Adar or 
Nergal as warlike gods triumphing over demons of 
the kind called by the Accadians Telal, and the 
Assyrians Gallu, demons in the form of a bull, which, 
as we learn by this fragment of conjuration, were 
particularly hurtful to man ’ 

Devastator of heaven and earth, devastator of the earth, 
the genius who devastates counti ics 
the genius who devastates countries and whose power is 
very great, 

whose powei is very great, whose trampling is formidable, 
Telal, the bull which pierces, the very strong bull, the 
bull which passes through dwellings, 

(it is) the indomitable Telal, thei e ai c seven of them ’ ' 

They obey no commands, 

they devastate the country like 

they know no older, 

they watch men, 

they devour flesh , they make blood flow , they drink 
blood , 

^ W A 1 ,2,4 

■ So also the Egyptians had seven mystical cows, or Hathors, and seven bulls 
1 he coiys were mystenously connected with life and death See Ritual of the Dead, 
Cap c\li\ — Ed ’ 

2 Here is the name, which is still however doubtful, of a kind of gnawin'^ and 
destructive animal “ 
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they (injure) the images of the gods 
they arc the TV/rr/ which multiply hostile lies 
which feed on blood which arc immovable 
The figure of the celestial gods conquering the 
demons could nowhere find a better place than upon 
the cylinders By the mysterious and protecting 
virtue attributed to it, this representation made them 
into talismans for those who wore them, and preserved 
the secrets or treasures which bore its imprint from 
diabolical encroachments 

The discovery by Mr Smith of the epic legend of 
Izdubar, suggests a new and probable interpreta 
tion of some of the representations on the cylinders, 
in which the gods and heroes are fighting against a 
bull It signifies the struggle of Izdubar and his 
companion Heabani against the bull created by Anu 
at the request of Ishtar, who desires to revenge 
herself upon the hero of Erech for his disdain, and 
this struggle is related in the Vlth tablet of the 
poem But we must not, I think, generalize this 
application too much The representation of the 
episode which occurs m the legend of Izdubar seems 
to me particularly distinguished by the fact that the 
heroes combating the bull are two in number, one, 
Heabani, who is holding the animal by the head and 
tail, while the other, Izdubar, is piercing it with his 
sword, in accordance with the details of the epic 
recital But when, as often happens, two persons 
are combating two bulls, or creatures which are half 
men half bulls, I consider it quite a different subject, 
%nd •! think the interpretation here proposed must 
be adopted 



CHAPTER IV. 


Chaldean Sat at y and its Dual Natun 


g l^lMONGST all nations the belief in that magical 
.1^ power, which, by means of ccilam words and 
rites, commands the evil spixits and constiains the 
gods themselves to obey him who kiiow’s all their 
powerful secrets, has produced m the natural order - 
of things a dual system coiiespondmg to that of the 
good and bad spirits The supei natural power b} 
which man succeeds in conquering the spirits may 
be in its nature either divine or diabolical, celestial 
or infernal ’ In the first case it is confounded with 
the power that the priest derives fiom the superior 
gods , it IS exercised in a beneficent manner to 
avert misfortunes, to conjure diseases, and to 
combat demoniacal influences In the second case 
it becomes perverse and impious, constituting sorcery 
orwitchcraft with all their criminal aberrations. This 
distinction was made by the Chaldeans, and it exists 

' Those who are interested in these distinctions maj read with profit the works of 
Dr John Dee, as transcribed by his assistant, John Kelly, and edited with ample 
notes by Menc Casaubon, the son of the famous reformer It contains perhaps the 
finest and latest examples of the peculiar ntes of the Chaldao-Mediaival sorcerers'— 
Ed 
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everywhere, except perhaps amongst some positively 
barbarous tribes, by whom the priest of magic is 
more feared for his sorcery than blessed for his 
beneficent conjurations Of course the sacred books, 
the remains of which we possess, only contain the 
formulre and incantations of the divine magic, of the 
conjuring and propitious art, the diabolical and 
malevolent magic is excluded with horror, and its 
practices are energetically condemned 

Nevertheless, the Chaldean tablets do not leave us 
without any insight into witchcraft, as their formulae 
were destined to counteract the effects of the sorceries 
of this impious art, as well as the spontaneous action 
of demons Witches and wizards figure largely m 
them, and we see that they were numerous m ancient 
Chaldea, amongst the Accadian people Sometimes 
the spells were mentioned together with demons and 
diseases in the enumeration of the plagues to be 
averted , sometimes they were attacked by special 
incantations Of the latter class was one which cursed 
the sorcerer by calling him “ the malevolent evil doer, 
this malevolent man, this man, malevolent amongst 
men, this bad man , ’ and which spoke of “ the 
terror which he spreads, ’ of the “ place of his violent 
aggressions and of his wickedness,” of “his spells 
which are driven away from men In these tablets 
Hea, as the chief protector against all infernal powers, 
and with him the Sun, were the gods invoked for 
protection from the sorcerer For as the evil magi 

See Tyl r Prim It C U e a iR Aej t th Early Hist ry fMa k d 
f r n jter llustrat ons of the e s petal t ons gath d from all pa ts of the wo Id 
a\id f all el gio —Ed 

n A 1 \W 6,6 
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prepared their sorceries in the dark, the Sun was 
their great enemy A hymn in the magical collection ‘ 
addresses Hea in these terms 

Thou that dispellest lies, thou that destroyest the evil 
influence 

of the prodigies, auguries, vexatious piognostications, 
dreams, evil apparitions, 

thou that frustratest wicked plots, thou that condemnest 
men and countries to perdition 
which abandon themselves to witchcraft and sorcery 

As a rule the sorcerer was called ‘ ‘ the evil-doer, and 
the malevolent man ” m the old Accadian conjurations 
The expressions describing his practices had always 
a mysterious character impressed with the terror 
which he inspired ; they did not dare to describe his 
secrets explicitly, and the Assyrian translations alone 
gave a more exact meaning to these expressions The 
spells were generally indicated by the words “that 
which acts, that which is bad, that which is violent ” 
the rites of sorcery were called “the work,” the 
incantations “ the word,” and the poisonous philters 
“ the mortal thing ” M Pictet has recorded exactly 
parallel facts in the language of the different Aryan 
nations “ 

There was no evil which the sorcerer could not 
work He ordered ht will the fascination of the evil 
eye or of unlucky words , his rites and formulae for 
enchantment subjected the demons to his orders , he 
let them loose upon the person he wished to injure, 
and made them torment him in every way , he sent 
ill-luck alike to countries or individuals, and caused 

^ IF A l \V , 1 -} - ' 

In Les Ongmes Indo-Eiiro^eenes, ou les Aryas Prinntifi,, 1S59 
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demoniacal possession and other ternble diseases 
He could even take a^\a} life ^\lth his spells and 
imprecations, or else by the poisons of which he 
had learnt the use, and ^\hlch he mi\ed in his 
fatal potations In this latter case, the conjuration 
by which his intended Mctim opposed his acts was 
designed to turn upon the sorcerer or sorceress the 
effects they tried to produce “ Ma) she die and 
may I live > ” is the phrase which terminates an 
unpublished formula against the enchantments of a 
sorceress, who had undertaken to cause the death of 
an unknown person by her spells 

An incantation, of which we only possess the 
Assyrian version, enumerates divers kinds of opera 
tions used b} the Chaldean sorcerers 

The wizard has charmed me uith the charm has 
charmed me with his charm 

the witch has charmed me with the charm has charmed 
me with her charm 

the sorcerer has bewitched mewithtbcspell has bewitched 
me with his spell 

the sorceress has be\vitchcd me with the spell has 
bewitched me with her speJl 

He who enchants images has charmed away my life by 
image 

he has taken the enchanted philter and has soiled my 
garment with it 

he has torn my garment and dragged it in the dust of 
my feet 

may the god Fire the hero dispel their enchantments 
Another formula* averted the effect of “ the image 

B t sh M se m k 43 U A 1 W 56 

* The tra si t of the e t \o ve ses is st II very doubtful a d r ts mostly upon 
conject r O nterpretat on amer gue s 

» A 1 \V 16 
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which holds up its head,” and which was resisted by 
the use of purified and enchanted ivaters ; of him 
“ who by the stiength of his plans causes disease,” of 
the philter which spreads in the body (desiring that 
It may run off like cleai water) of “the charm con- 
cealed in the philter,” and lastly “ of the lip which 
utters the enchantments ” 

We have here then a spell, which by means of the 
words recited by the sorcerer,' by the use of 
“works” of mysterious rites, and of enchanted 
objects, had an irresistible effect , amongst those 
rites may be noticed the charming away of a per- 
son’s life by means of a wax figure,* and the casting 
of spells, and lastly of the concoction of philters 
from certain herbs known to the magician, who 
increased their power still more by pronouncing 
incantations over the potions 

The Chaldeans, however, like the ancient Greeks, 
made no distinction between the enchanted philter 
and poison, designating both by the same name, 
this may throw some light upon the character of 
these drinks, the effect of which was so much feared 
The Vlth formula of the long litany is directed 
against him “ who makes the image,” and indeed 
charming away life by means of a wax figure seems 
to have been one of the most frequent practices of 
Chaldean sorcerers The magical documents often 
allude to it It is the more curious because, accord- 
ing to the Arabian writer Ibn Khaldun, who lived 
in the XIVth century of our era, and writes as an 


' Called by the Labns carmen, whence the English word charm 
^ As the Lapland witches are traditionally said to do 


Q 
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ejemtness, this prictice vns still vei:> common 
amongst the Nnbathean sorcerers of the Lower 
Euphrates, rvho have inhcnted man) traditions, 
more or less corrupted, from the ancient inhabitants 

We siw with our own eyes one of these individuils 
miking the tmige of a person he wished to bewitch These 
images arc composed of things the qualities of which bear a 
certain relation to the intentions and the projects of the 
operator and which represent bj means of sj mbols the names 
and the qualities of the unfortunate \ictim m order to unite 
and disunite them The magician afttrw ards pronounces some 
words o\cr the image which he has just placed before him 
and which is a real or s>mbolical representation of the person 
whom he wishes to bewitch, then he blows and emits from 
his mouth a little salua which had collected there and at the 
same time makes tliosc organs \ibratc which arc used m the 
utterance of this malevolent formula nc\t he holds over this 
symbolical image a cord which he has prepared with this 
intention making a knot in it to sigmf> that lit is acting with 
resolution and persistence that at the moment when he spat 
he made a compact with the demon who acted as his associate 
in the operation and to show that he is acting with a deter 
mined resolution to consolidate the chami To these 
processes and malevolent words a wicked spirit is united 
which comes forth from the operators mouth covered with 
saliva Many evil spirits then descend and the result of all is 
that the magician causes the victim to be attacked b> the 
desired evil 

But the most powerful of all the means which " the 
malevolent man,” who seeks to injure, can employ, 
were imprecations The formula, of imprecation 
not only unloosed the demons, but it acted upon 
the jelestial gods themselves, and, by binding their 

ProU omi s^Ihnkh lio translation by Sla t V0I I p 177 
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action to its words, turned them to evil purposes ; it 
also commanded the gods attached to each man 
^ according to the Chaldaic ideas, and changed him 
from a protector into a malevolent enemy This 
belief IS indicated in set terms by a long conjuration, 
which describes by means of truly poetical images, 
the effects of the imprecation it is to avei t ' 

The malicious impiecation acts on man like a \\ickcd 
demon,' 

the voice which curses has power over him , 
the voice which curses has power over him , 
the malicious imprecation is the spell (which produces) 
the disease of his head 

The malicious imprecation slaughters this manlike a lamb , 
his god oppresses him m his body , 

his goddess creates anguish m him by a reciprocal * 
influence, 

the voice which curses covers him and loads him like a 
veil 

Silik-mulu-dug has accorded to him his protecting favour , 
to his father, the Lord of the earth, ’ into the du clhng, he 
entered and said to him 

“ My father, the malicious imprecation acts upon man 
like a wicked demon ” 

For the second time he said to him 
“ He has tried the remedy , he does not know the 
remedy , he is submissive to the lemedy ” 

The Lord of the earth has made answer to his son Silik- 
mulu-dug 

“My son, thou dost not know the remedy , let me 
prepare the remedy for thee 

Silik-mulu-dug, thou dost not know the remedy , let me 
prepare the remedy for thee 


^ Tr A 1 W 

See also Records of the Past, Vol III , p 147 


^ Hea 
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What I know (now) thou knowest it wholly 
Come my son Silik mulu dug 

from the high dwellings stretch out thy hand to him 
Avert the evil fate deliver him from the evil fate 
may the evil which upsets his body 
be an imprecation from his father 
an imprecation from his mother 
an imprecation from his eldest brother 
or else an imprecation from an unknown person 
The evil fate by the command from tlic lips of Hea 
may it be destroyed like a plant 
may it be divided into pieces like a fruit ' 
may it be torn and plucked up like a twig ’ 

The evil fate Spirit of the heavens conjure it * 

Spirit of the earth conjure it' 

The latter expressions of this formula are explained 
by the followng portion of the same document It 
contains a series of conjurations which were supposed 
to be uttered by the person who was anxious to be 
delivered from the effects of the spells Whilst he 
was pronouncing these conjurations, he had to 
perform certain rites strongly resembling those 
desenbed in the Pharmaceulna of Theocritus, and 
m Virgil’s Vlllth Eclogue 
I As this plant withers so shall also the spell 
The burning fire shall devour it 
It shall not be arranged on the lines of a vine arbour 
It shall not be trained into an arch and an 
the earth shall not receive its root 
its fruit shall not grow and the sun shall not smile upon 
it 

it shall not be offered at the festivals of kings and gods 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate his wife 

From the curs of bis father 

From th curse of h s mothe — Smith 

6 
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the Violent operation, the indigitation,' the written spell, 
the cuises, the sms 

the evil that is in my body, in my flesh, m my bruises, 
may (all that) be withered like this plant ' 

May the burning fiie devour it tins day ' 

May the evil fate depart, and may I behold the light 
again * 

2 As this fruit IS divided into pieces, so shall also the spell be 
The burning fire shall devour it , 

it shall not return to the supporting branch from uhich 
It is cut off, 

it shall not be offered at the festivals of kings or gods 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate, his uifc, 
the violent operation,' the indigitation, the written spell, 
die curses, the sms, 

the evil that is m my body, in my flesh, m my bruises, 
may (all tliat) be divided in pieces like this fi uit ' 

May the burning fire devour it this day ' 

May the evil fate depart, and may I behold the light 
again' 

3 As this twig is plucked up and broken to pieces, so shall 
also the spell be 

The burning fire shall devoui it , 

its fibres shall not again unite themselves to the trunk , 
it shall not arrive at a peifect state of splendour 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate, his wife, 
the violent opeiation, the indigitation, the written spell, 
the curses, the sms, 

the evil which is m my body, m my flesh, m my bruises, 
may (all that) be broken in pieces and plucked up like 
this twig * 

May the burning fire devoui it this day ' 

May the evil fate depart, and may I behold the light 
again • ^ 

finger poinhng "—Smith " “ The evil invocation "—Smith 
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4 As this ;\ool IS rent, so shill ilso the spell be 
The burning fire shall devour it 

It shall not return to (the back oQ its sheep 
It shall not be offered for the garments of kings and gods 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate his ^\lfe 
the violent operation tlie indigitation tlic \\ntten spells 
the curses the sins 

the evil which is in my body m my flesh in my bruises 
may (all that) be rent like this \vool ! 

May the burning fire devour it this day ! 

May the evil fate depart and may I behold the light 
again * 

5 As this banner is rent so shall also the spell be 
The burning fire shall devour it 

It shall not return to the top of its staff" 

It shall not float in its splendour 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate Jus uife 
the violent operation tlic mdigitation the written spells 
the curses the sms 

the evil uhich is in my body in my flesh in my bruises 
may (all that) be rent like this banner * 

May the burning fire devour it this day • 

May the evil fate depart and may I behold the light 
again > 

6 As this fulled stuff is rent so shall also the spell be 
The burning fire shall devour it, 

the fulling mill shall not dye it (to make it into) a 
covering 

it shall not be offered for the garments of kings and gods 
The man (who has cast) the evil fate his wife 
the violent operation the mdigitation, the written spell 
the curses the sms 

the evil which is in my body in my flesh in my bruises 
miy (all that) be rent like this fulled stuff' 

May the burning fire devour it this day ' 

6* 
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May the evil fate depart, and may I behold the light 
again ' 

The formulae of imprecation were really terrible 
They called upon all the gods of heaven and of 
the abyss to display their power by overwhelming 
with misfortunes the person against whom they were 
directed I shall quote as an example those upon the 
celebrated monument of our national library, which 
IS known by the name of Caillou Michaux, after the 
traveller who brought it from the suburbs of Bagdad 
It IS an ovoid boulder of black basalt, fifty centimetres' 
high, upon the lower part of which are sculptured 
some sacred symbols , the rest of the stone is covered 
with a long inscription in the Assyrian tongue, con- 
taining the law concerning landed property as a 
dowry for a woman on her marriage, and giving the 
whole measurement of the land to which the stone 
served as a boundary After the copy of the act passed 
in an authentic manner, come the imprecations against 
any one who displaced the boundary, or troubled m 
any way the peaceable possessor of the lands 

They (the imprecations) shall precipitate this man into tlie 
water , they shall bury him in the ground , they shall 
cause him to be overwhelmed with stones , they shall 
burn him with fire , they shall drive him into exile into 
places where he cannot live 

May Anu, Bel, Nouah, and the Supreme Lady’ the great 
gods, cover him with absolute confusion, may they 
root up his stability, may they efface his posterity ' 
May Marduk, the great lord, the eternal chief, fasten 
him up with unbreakable chains < 

’ Or 19 685 inches English ^ 

Beht, the wife of the god Bel, of which she was more literally the feminine torm 
Bilat or Belbs, as she is sometimes called, was the Assynan goddess of war— Ed 
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May the Sun the great judge of heaven and earth, pro 
nounce his condemnation and take him in his snares! 

May Sin the illuminator who inhabits the elevated 
regions catch him m a net like a wild ram captured m 
the chase hkeabufialowhom he throws to the ground 
by taking him in a noose* 

May Ishtar queen of heaven and earth strike him 
in the presence of gods and men and entice his servants 
to perdition ’ 

May Adar the son of the zenith the child of Bel the 
supreme destroy the limits and the boundary of his 
property * 

May Gula the great lady the spouse of the winter Sun 
pour inside him a deadly poison may she cause his 
blood and sweat to flow like water > 

May Bin the captain of heaven and earth the son of 
Anu the hero inundate his field ! 

May Serakh destroy the firstfruits of his harvest 
may he enervate his animals * 

May Nebo the supreme intelligence’ ovei^vhelm him with 
affliction and terror and lastly may he hurry him into 
incurable despair * 

And may all the great gods whose names are mentioned 
in this inscription curse him with a curse from which 
he can never be released ’ may they scatter his race 
until the end of time ’ 

It will be easily understood that nothing short of 
the direct intervention of the god Hea could deliver a 
man from the weight of imprecations such as these 

The moon god father of I hta of A bela See a beautif 1 Assyna poem 
Th Death of the Ri hteo s Man t anslated by Fox T Ibot in R e d fth P %t 
V 1 III p 135 Lac n 

Nabo or Nebo was th pm intell gence con de d as a ab t act sp ntual 
enbty He as th g dofwi dgma d of leaning 
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CHAPTER V 

Comparison of the Egyptian 'ioith the Chaldean magic 

g ^lLL magic rests upon a system of religious 
belief, and upon a fixed conception of that 
supernatural world, the innate consciousness of which 
IS experienced by every man, making him seek to 
pierce its secrets with his intellect, even in a state of 
utter barbarity If we consider the elementary ideas 
of mankind with the magic superstition arising from 
them, and the religious beliefs of which the latter is 
the corruption, we must divide them into three 
classes, according as the diversity of their origin 
imparts to them different tendencies and different 
characters 

First of all comes primitive magic, connected 
with the worship of elementary spirits “ The 
religion of a savage or very barbarous man is,” says 
M Maury, “ a superstitious naturalism, an incoherent 
fetichism, in which all phenomena of nature and all 
created beings become objects of adoration. Man 
places everywhere personal spirits made in Ivs pwn 
image, sometimes representing the objects themselves. 
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^nd sometimes ha\mg a different signification Such 
IS the religion of all the black nations, of the Altaic 
tnbes, the colonics of Malacca, and the other primi 
tiAC populations of Hindostan, of the red races of 
Amenca, and the islanders ol Polj ncsia , such m“is at 
first that of the Vrjans, Mongols, Chinese, Celts, 
Germans, and Sla\ onians ’ In a sj stem of this kind 
magic IS at first of all onlj a part of the norship, or 
indeed the worship itself The supreme end of magic 
was to conjure the spirits, for the sa\-ages feared their 
malevolent influence more than thej cvpectcd benefit 
from their goodwill As the worship amongst these 
people was reduced to little more than the conjura 
tion of spirits and the veneration of animals, their 
priests were only sorcerers, whose mission it vns to 
communicate with the demons they so much feared 
In other words, their worship was almost entirely 
limited to magical ceremonies Such is even now 
the character of the pncsthood amongst many 
barbarous nations and demoralized tribes The 
professors of magic are found in all countries 
where fetichism takes the place of religion riiesc 
pnests combine the functions of diviners, prophets, 
exorcists, tlnumaturgists, physicians, and makers of 
idols and amulets They teach neither morals nor 
good works , they are not dev oted to the practices 
of a regular worship, or to the service of a temple 
or an altar They are only sought for in cases of 
necessity, but they exercised nevertheless a consider 
able sway over the populations with whom they take 
the jylace of more sacred ministers 
In the beginning, and m a state of complete 
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barbarity, tlieie IS no distinction between fa^onrablc 
and fatal magic, just as there is none beh\een magic and 
worship, at least not more than the radical difference 
which exists between good and bad spii its The priest 
of magic is the same as the soiceiei , following the 
caprices of his will, he exercises his mysterious powei 
or good or evil, according as he has been made a fi icnd 
or a foe But the first result of pi ogress towards a 
more regular social state, and of the de\cIopmcnt of 
the moials, is to bring to light m this coarse and 
primitive naturalism an idea of the dual s}stem, 
which IS more or less marked, and may become, as 
with the Persians, the foundation of a very loft} and 
entirely spiiitual leligion These distinguish by con- 
trasting them, the world of light from that of darkness, 
and good, from physical, if not yet fiom moial, e\il 
They then proceed to separate into two classes the 
spirits spread all over the umveise, regarding some as 
good, and the others as bad, both essentially so and so 
• by nature All pleasant things aie attiibutcd to the 
action of the former, and all fatah and painful things 
to that of the latter The priest is still a magician, 
but his power is exercised henceforth m an exclu- 
sively beneficent manner , he holds no communica- 
tion with the bad demons, except to combat and 
repulse them , his rites and incantations arc all 
powerful in expelling them, while, at the same time, 
they act upon the good spirits, and ensure then 
co-operation' and protection He is no longer to be 
confounded with the sorcerer, who keeps up an 
intercourse with bad spirits and demons, taking part 
in their wickedness, and subjecting them to* his 
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orders for evil purposes The acts of the sorcerer 
are from that time cursed and condemned as impious, 
whilst the power of the favourable magician, or the 
thaumaturgic pncst, is respected and considered as 
holy and divine 

This IS the second phase of the primitive magic, 
founded upon the belief in the elementary spirits 
But in spite of this important modification, which 
somewhat purifies it, the principle remains essentially 
the same, and the dual system which is thus 
established is often more conspicuous than real 
Magic built in this way upon the coarse naturalism 
of a state of barbarity, sometimes sunives the adop 
tion of a more noble and philosophic religion, with a 
higher conception of divinity and a perception of its 
fundamental unity The new religion accepts and 
tolerates it, recognizing its existence, while excluding 
it from the official worship The priests of magic still 
exist, but they form an inferior class of the priesthood 
The elementary spirits, at first the only objects of 
worship, are not admitted into the supreme ranks of 
the pantheon, unless some of the more important are 
identified, purposely or by force, with certain gods of 
the official religion , but a place is found for them 
amongst the dii tmnoies, the inferior personifications 
to whom no public worship is addressed In this 
way they manage to legalize the use of the old magic 
formulre which seem to take no notice of the great 
gods, and to preserve, still bearing intact the imprint 

Th w s exactly the d tinct on mainta ed n the Da k and M ddle Aj 3 ot 
wh n a Pope Syl est and a Sa t Dunstan e b th acc ed ted tb 
powers wh le at the same t m n oking the c ses of tl e ch ch po the 
p ofes ors of the hellish or black art — Ed 
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of the ancient system fiom which they aiosc, 
its hieiaichy of gods and demons concealed under- 
neath the exterioi and entiiely different coveiing of 
the prevailing religion we shall prove this fact in a 
ver}'- clear mannei vhen we analyse the religious 
beliefs of Chaldea 

Entirely different from the preceding m pnnciplc, 
and consequently in the natuic of its rites and 
incantations, although putting foith the same 
pretensions, is theurgical magic; the supeislilious 
contortion of a philosophic religion, which w'ould 
make to issue from an infinite and universal, but 
vaguely conceived god, by a peculiar system of 
emanation, a wdiole hierarchy of supcinatuial 
powders, each bearing a closer resemblance to 
nature than the last, and at the same time par- 
ticipating, though m different degrees, in the divine 
perfections and m human weaknesses In a system 
such as this, man, by the powder of punficalor}'' rites, 
and above all by the possession of science, succeeds 
in rising towards divinity, approaching it indefinitely 
near, and becoming like it, so that in consequence 
he is enabled to govern the powders of the infeiioi 
emanations, and to make them obey his orders 
Enchantment becomes again an impoitant part of 
the worship , it is the holy and legitimate intei- 
course established by the sacred rites between man 
and the gods Magic of this kind is essentially a 
divine work, as the name theurgy, given to it b}'- the 
Neoplatonists, clearly shows Its action is entirelj^ 
beneficent, and if some perverse creatures ^,buse 
the power given them by divine science ^ver 
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the spints and inferior gods in order to satisfy 
a guilty covetousness, and to do evil, it is 
an odious sacrilege, the effects of which are 
paralysed by certain invocations of the di\ me 
power 

The theurgical sj stem attained perfection amongst 
the Neoplatonists of the Alexandnan school, par 
ticularly amongst those of the last epoch, and the 
propensity to demonological ntes which is alreadj 
marked in the time of Porphjry, triumphs com 
pletely under Proclus From this time the worship 
of the Neoplatonists consists in the rendering of 
homage and tljanks to the good deities, and the use of 
conjurations, exorcisms, and purifications against the 
wicked In other words, their religion becomes 
exclusively a theurgy, in which all the magic rites of 
the different nations of antiquity have a place, those 
of the Chaldeans as well as those of the Egyptians 
The magic of ancient Egypt was quite theurgic in 
origin and doctnne, and we cannot deny that the 
reveries of the later Neoplatonists are in a great 

All thes bein*^ 1 ket se and tho e vho posses a contrary povitr are invis ble 
a d pe f ctly mpercept ble by huma senses> for they a e not s ro nded \ ith a 
sol d body nor a e all of tbem of one f m bvtt tbey a e fasbionel i time ous 
figures Sometimes also tb se that re mal fic chang their form Hecce 

there s no ev 1 i hich the) do not attempt to eff ct for in hort being violent and 
f ud lent I their manners and being also depnv d of the gua dian care of more 
e ell tdemo s theym keforth niostpartvehementands ddenattacks sometimes 
d a 0 1 g to c nee 1 thei i cursioos, b t at other tim assault ng op ly 
H nc the mol static h ch are p oduced by th roa rap d b t the emed sa d 
CO reCtio s which p oceed from more e cclle t d mens appear to b mo e slo ly 
effected f r e ery th g which is g od b g t actable and equable p oceeds an 
orde ly manne and does not pass beyond what is fit Po phyry -D Al i eil a 
ec 39 — Ed 

See Ptocl s Element f The logy props cm cal ti ad cWi But better fel 11 
latnbl^ s 0 the My ten 1 b i cap xv r H m of the god a e ben fi e t 
b twi rsm lefic; f rwhehthes btlePlat stgivesanast ological reason andthe 
ans\ er of Abamm n to Po phyry cap i — Fd 
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measure due to its influence,' although it had not 
attained to such a degree of systematic develop- 
ment, as to take the place of all other worship , 
indeed it still letaincd its charactci of inferiority in 
relation to the official leligion, and was not formally 
recognised as a rite * 

There IS finall}^ a third species of magic, thoioughly 
diabolical m character, and openly acknowledging 
itself as such This kind helps to perpetuate, by still 
believing in their powei and tiansforming them into 
dark practices, the rites of adoiation of the ancient 
gods, considered as demons aftci the triumph of a 
new religion, the exclusne spirit of which lepudiates 
all association with the remains of the old worship. 
The enchanter in tins case, fai from considering 
himself an inspired and divine personage, consents, 
provided he reaps all the benefit of his magic 
practices, to be nothing more than the tool of the 
bad and infernal poweis He himself secs devils m 
the ancient gods evoked by his spells, but he ne\ er- 
theless remains confident of their protection , he 
engages himself in their senuce by compacts, and 
fancies himself going to a witch-dance m then 
company The greater part of the magic of the 
middle ages bears this character, and perpetuates 
the popular and superstitious rites of paganism m the 


' “ Others \vho are conscious what they arc doing in other respects are divinely 
inspired according to the phantastic part Some indeed recen ed darkness for a co- 
operator, others certain potions, but others incantations and compositions, and some 
energize according to the imagination through water, others in a wall sic (welP), 
others in the open air,' and others in the light of the sun, or some other celestial 
body ” lamblicus. On the Myslei les, hb ii , cap xiv 

’ See a singular account of Moslem incantational magic in Lane’s iV?o«c) n 
Egyptians, Vol II , the secret of which is still unexplained 
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mystenous and diabolical operations of sorcery It 
IS the same with the magic of most Musulman 
countries In Ceylon, since the complete conversion 
of the island to Buddhism, the ancient gods of 
Sivaism have become demons, and their worship 
a guilty sorcery, practised only by enchanters 
We shall be obliged however to return to this last 
species of magic m another work in order to find how 
much of the Chaldean traditions has been preserved 
m the rites and beliefs of the sorcerers of the middle 
ages But as it possesses nothing ancient, and onl} 
appears long after both the others, we need here only 
mention it in passing without going into details 

S e R bert Hunter lit torj vf Ind a op 4 he e t is shown that an cwctly 
sim U process of pol t cal antag«n sm has converted the asuras of the Ar>ans f om 
angels to b come the devils of the Vedas 

Since published as La Dtu ti tl la Sett tee des P es t htz let Ch Ideens 
1875 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Contrasts between Egyptian and Chaldean Magical Systems 

I^GYPT and Chaldea are, as we have already 
said, the two souices of all learned magic for 
Greek and Latin antiquity, as well as for ] ewish and 
Arabian tradition But without exactly defining 
the doctrines of either, we must distinguish, as quite 
different in their principles and processes, the 
Egyptian from the Chaldean school This is almost 
a truism, and the study of the original documents 
on either side confirms it Chaldean magic, as we 
have explained it, and as it appears to us so closely 
united in every part, is like the last words and the 
most learned system of the ancient magic of the 
primitive ages founded upon the belief in the spirits 
of nature Egyptian magic is a theurgy arising from 
the doctrines of a theological philosophy which had 
become already somewhat refined ’ The one began 
by being the sole worship of a naturalistic and coarse 

* “ The art of divinatton in Egypt is confined to certain of their deities There are 
in this country oracles of Hercules {Onourts), of Apollo (Honw), of Minerva and 
Diana {Neith and Nej)lhys'^), of Mars {Besa), and of Jupiter {Amm-Ra) But the 
oracle of Latona at Butos {Sekhet) is held in greater estimation than any of the 
rest the oracular communication is regulated by no fixed system, but is differently 
obtained in different places ” Herod , Eiileipe, Kxxii This is a fair example of the 
inaccuracies blended with facts and disguised by false assimilations with whiiSi-^ne 
wnhngs of the Greek histonan abound — Ed 
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religion, and preserved the impnnt of it in spite of 
the learned appearance that it sought to give to its 
systematic development, theother is the superstitious 
conception of a religion higher and purer in its 
tendencies, and retaining in its subtleties the impress 
of a higher faith 

It IS very important to define well this difference, 
and to make it more clear I think it will be best to 
glance at the Egyptian magic, giving an outline of 
its doctnnes, and quoting some of its formula: in 
order to compare them with the Accadian formula: 
thatwehaae already mentioned This will require 
some explanation of the fundamental religious beliefs 
of Egypt out of which magic arose But such a 
digression does not appear to me out of place in the 
study which I am pursuing, for it will make the 
character of Chaldean magic stand out more dis 
tinctly, without reference to the conceptions upon 
which It rests These conceptions differ as much 
from the Clialdaic Assyrian religion of the entirely 
histoncal centunes as from the religion of Egypt, 
and belong consequently to another heathen source 

However far we go back m the documents relating 
to the Egyptian religion, we find there, as a founda 
tion, the grand idea of a divine unity Herodotus 
affirms that the Egyptians of Thebes recognized a 
single god, who had no beginning, and was to have no 
end of days And this assertion of the father of 
history is confirmed by the reading of the sacred 
texts in hieroglyphic characters, in which it is said of 
thi^od “ that he is the sole progenitor in heaven 

F Irrf d 1 « 
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and earth, and that he himself is not begotten . 
that he is the sole god existing in truth, begotten of 
himself . who exists from the beginning 
who has made all things, and was not himself 
created But this sublime notion, if it was retained 
in the esoteric doctrine, soon became obscured and 
disfigured by the conceptions of the priests and the 
Ignorance of the people The idea of God became 
confounded with the manifestations of his power , 
his attributes and qualities were personified as a 
crowd of secondary agents arranged m a hierarchical 
order, co-operating in the general oigamsation of the 
world, and m the preservation of created beings In 
this way that polytheism was formed which in the 
truth and peculiarity of its symbols, ended by 
embraang the whole of nature 
The Egyptians were interested above all m the 
fate which awaits man in another life They fancied 
they could see in many natural phenomena images 
and symbols of this future existence , but it seemed 
to them more particularly announced by the daily 
course of the sun According to them, that planet 
reproduced each day during its progress the transfor- 
mations reserved for the human soul. It was not a 
strange idea, however, on the part of a people who 
had no knowledge of the true character of the 
heavenly bodies The sun, or Ra, as the Egyptians 

' The Ancient of Heaven, the Oldest of the earth, 

Lord of all existences, the Support of things, the Support of all things, 

The ONE in his works, single among the gods. 

Lord of truth. Father of the gods. 

Maker of men. Creator of beasts. 

Lord of Existences “ Hymn to Amen,” Records of the Past, Vol II , p 127 

^ h&norTm.nt, Ancient Histoiy of the East, Vol I,p 318 “ The Egyptianv arg the 

first of mankind who have defended the immortality of the soul ” Herod , Eltiefie, 

CXXlll 
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called it, passed alternately from the region of 
darkness or death into the region of light or life 
Its beneficent fires give birth to, and nourish 
existence , the sun plays then in relation to the 
universe the part of a progenitor or father, it gives 
life, but IS not itself begotten , existing by itself it is 
its own progenitor This symbolism once accepted 
it increased more and more, and the imagination of 
the Egyptians sought in the succession of solar 
phenomena an indication of the divers phases of 
human existence Each point in the course of this 
luminous planet was regarded as corresponding to 
the different stages of that existence 

But Ra the sun was not considered merely as the 
celestial prototype of the man who is born, lives, and 
dies to be born again , the Egyptians, like all the other 
heathen people of antiquity, regarded it as a divinity, 
as the supreme divinity, because it was the most 
brilliant and the greatest of the planets, and its 
beneficent influence vivified the world The theo 
logical conception of the Egyptians did not stop there, 
for It subdivided this one supreme divinit) , so to speak, 
into many other divinities Considered in its different 
positions and its diverse aspects the sun became m 
each phase a different god, having its peculiar name, 
attributes, and worship , this trait of Egyptian mytho 
logy IS common to all other mythology Thus the 
sun dunng its nocturnal existence was Turn, when it 
shone in the meridian it was Ra, when it produced and 
nourished life it was venerated as Kheper Those were 
thetjirpe principal forms of the solar divinity, but there 

See R Ual of the D ad caps ctxx to cxl The Adorat ons to the S 

7 
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were also many others Since, accoidmg to the 
Egyptians, the night precedes the day, Turn was 
considered to have been born before Ra, and to have 
issued alone from the abyss of chaos * Theology re- 
united the three manifestations of the solar power in 
a divine trinity, which became the prototype of many 
other trinities composed of divinities personifying the 
various relations of the sun with nature, and its 
varied influence upon the cosmic phenomena 

Anthropomorphism, from which no ancient religion 
was ever entirely free, gradually intruded itself into 
these first sabeistic data, and the Egj^ptians came to 
consider that the race of the gods was perpetuated m 
the same way as amongst human beings They were 
therefore obliged to divide the divine existence into 
a male and active principle, and a female and passive 
principle, and they transported into their theogony 
their ideas about the respective office of the sexes m 
the mysterious act of nature by which the species is 
perpetuated At the same time their ideas about 
the sun were extended also to the divinity, which 
was conceived m a vaguer and higher way , each of 
its acts was personified as a separate god, as a new 
divine personage Of this origin aie the deities of a 
more abstract and philosophic conception, and less 
closely allied to a fixed phenomenon of natuie, as 
Amen, Nun, or Pthah 

Since navigation upon the Nile was the usual mode 
of transport in Egypt, the solar trinity, as also the 
trinity of the inferior hemisphere, the emblem of the 
other life, was always represented in its prog^ss as 

* See Pierret, Dictionnai') e d’ Ai cheologie Egyptienne, art “ Ra oit Phre ” — Ed 
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being earned m a barl The sun of the Loner 
Hemisphere took more especially the name of 
Osins Its companions and deputies nere the 
twelve hours of the night personified as so many 
gods, at the head of which vvas placed Horns, 
the rising sun itself , and mythology stated that this 
god pierced with his dart the serpent Apophis or 
Apap, the personification of the crepuscular vapours 
which the nsing planet dissipated with its fires 
The struggle of Osins, or Horus lus son, with dark 
ness, according to a symbolism found in all m)’tho 
logies, naturally resembled that of good with evil 
This gave nse to a very popular Egyptian fable 
which is alluded to by several monuments, and 
which vvas the starting point for a great religious 
development Evil was personified in a particular 
god, Set or Sutekh, qalled also sometimes Baal, 
who was the supreme god of the neighbouring 
Asiatic populations, and at a later period of the 
shepherd kings , the Greeks considered him the 
same as their Tjphon, and it vvas said that Osins 
had succumbed to his blows Having been 

These ba k h d difTere t names acco d to tb de t cs thich were n them 
That fthesunRa vas called 17 f Ihejrod Pthah V ftkh ofO nsBa (^) a d 
fkhons Sekh Thcy^ often earned process on on the sho Iclcrsoflhc one ts, 
th fig reofth d t> stand ng nderashn e cover d 3 thatransp entlnenvci ! — Ed 

The ' orsh p f this god pas cd th o gh t o I stoncal pha es At e time 1 e 
s held in I 0 and a c unted as of th g e t r god of Abjdos He 
appearstoha hadapo to lo^ustoth t fth T1 eban d tyMe t in h ch 

he as the ad ersary ftheserpe (Apoph (h ymb I ft ick d essa d da k ess 

S me t me 1 te 0 n co q cnc of pol t c I cha ges the rsh p of Set was 

abol bed d h s stat es d t jed It s d fTc It to st tc at \ hat penod St as 

1 t oduc d 1 t the O n)}thos as a p rs ificati of e 1 and becam the 
m de fO IS Th nt tsofllo us tn e ge ofl f therO ns re elated 

t s d rabl detail 1 the nptions of th tempi f Ldfu h ch ha e been 

p bl bedbvM Ed Na 11 n F xl rel tf MjthedH u 1S70 Thct eatise 

(by PI taren) D I d et 0 tl m kes Nephthjs the compa n of Set and she s 

r pres ted u t d th h tn m a g pi the RIu ^e du Lo vre Sal! de D eu 

Th m 1 symbol cal f Set was a ca s q d ped hav g a 1 ng c rv d 

0 f ^ pnght squa topped ars hch cha acte s a ften gg ted 

t d b g h h m from the jack I of Anob s P er et Diet nat e dA ch ! 

E jpt n ~Ed 

* 7 * 
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resuscitated by the prayers and invocations of Ins 
wife, the good god found an avenger in his son 
Horus The death of Osins, the grief of Isis, and 
the final defeat of Set fuinishcd m}tholog} with an 
inexhaustible fund of fables, which iccali tliosc of 
the various Eastern religions, paiticiilaily the Instory 
of Cybele and At3S, of Venus and Adonis ' 

When once the com sc of the sun uas legarded as 
the type of existence in the infcinal icgions, the 
reproduction of the same s)mbolism vas all that was 
needed amongst the Egyptians to constitute the 
doctrine of the othei life, accoiding to which man 
descends into the tomb onl) to use again, and after his 
resurrection he wall lead a new^ life b) the side 01 in the 
heart of the luminous planet ' The soul immortal 
like Ra accomplishes the same pilgrimage We see 
upon the covers of ceitain saicophagi the soul [Ba) 
figured as a spairow-hawdc wuth a human head, 
holding in its claws the tw^o signet rings symbolising 
eternity, and also, as emblem of the new' life leseiwcd 
for the dead, the using sun attended m his course by 
the goddesses Isis and Nephthys ^ This explains 
why the solar period, lepresented as the biid bennu, 
the lapwing, wdiich the Greeks called phoenix, w'as the 
symbol for the cycle of human life , the m}steiious 
bird was reported to accompany man during his 
earthly race The dead 1 evived after their pilgrimage 

in Hades, and the soul re-entered into the body in 

’ See also Herod, Euterpe, c\liv, with Larcher’s and Btloe’s notes in loco — Fd 

’ See Devena, Le Livre de VHemisplm c Info leui , in Cat Manusenpts, etc , Musct 
du Louvre — Ed ^ 

* See De Horrack, “Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys” in Reco)d^ ojthc Pod, 
Vol II , page 1 17 — Ed 
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order to give it back movement and life, or, to use 
the language of Egjptian mjthology, the deceased 
arrived finallj at the b-irl of the Sun, where he was 
received byKheperRa,the scarabeus god, and became 
iltuminated with the splendour which he bestowed 
upon him The tombs and the coffins of mummies 
abound in paintings representing the various scenes 
of this invisible existence A vignette of the Ritual 
of the Dead represents the mummy lying upon a 
funeral couch, while the soul, or the sparrow hawk 
with the human head, is flying towards it with the 
handled cross, the emblem of life 
This doctnne may be traced in Egypt to the 
remotest antiquity it conduced necessarily to the 
inspiration of a great respect for the remains of the 
dead, since they were some day to be recalled to life, 
and it was the origin of the custom of embalming 
corpses The Egyptians made a point of preserving 
intact, and protecting against all destruction, this 
body which was destined to enjoy a more perfect 
existence They thought also that the mummies 
thus enveloped were not entirely deprived of life, and 
the Ritual show s us that the deceased was supposed 
still to use his organs and members , but, in order 
better to insure the preservation of the vital warmth, 
they had recourse to the use of mystic formulai, 
pronounced at the time of the funeral, and to certain 
amulets placed upon the mummy ' In general, most 
of the funeral ceremonies, the various envelopes, the 


Cap Ixxx TheCh pte oftheV toftheS ul to the Body m Hades — Pd 
^•4 bject r peatedly figu d S e Sharpe BlUTeit p 185 — Ed 
^ R I I Prese yat n of the Body 1 Had s caps i to 1 1 — Ed 
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subjects painted inside and outside of the coffin bear 
reference to the different phases of the resurrection, 
such as the relaxing of muscles, the new function of 
the organs, the return of the soul 

The belief in immortaht}’' has never been sepa- 
rated from the idea of a future reward for the acts of 
the present, and this may be particulaily observ^cd in 
Egypt Although the bodies of all men descended 
into the infernal regions, the Kei-neter' as it was 
called, they were nevertheless not all suie of the 
resurrection To obtain it they must have committed 
no grave fault either m deed or thought The deceased 
was to be judged by Osins and his forty-two deputies , 
his heart was placed on one side of the scales held 
by Horus and Anubis , the -representative scenes of 
psychology show the image of justice , the god 
Thoth registered the result of the weighing Upon 
this judgment, given in the “ hall of double justice,” 
the irrevocable fate of the soul depended If the 
deceased was convicted of unpardonable faults, he 
became the prey of an infernal monster with the 
head of an hippopotamus,' and he was beheaded b}?- 
Horus and by Smu, one of the forms of Set, upon 
the nemma or infernal scaffold Final annihilation 
was received by the Egyptians as being the punish- 
ment of the most wicked The just, purified fiom 
his venial sms by a fire, which was guarded by four 

' Called also the “ Amenti,” " the place of the gods ” 

' RiiuaiyCzp cxw ,“The Book of Going to the Hall oftheT\\oTruths, and of sepa- 
rating a person from his sins when he has been made to see the faces of the gods ” — Ed 

^ The infernal hippopotamus-headed goddess Thouens, the devourer of the souls 
The region of Hades was called ALai, as distinct from the other mystical r^ions in 
the Aei nela , viz , the Aahla, “ Fields of Peace,” and the Auli-vai u or abodes m Osins 
—Ed 
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genu i\ith monke}’s fices, entered into the fleroma 
or state of beatitude , and having become the 
companion of Osins, the chief of all good creatures 
(Unnefer) , he v as nourished by him on delicate food 
Nevertheless, the just himself did not arnve at the 
final state of beatitude mthout having passed through 
many tnals, because as man he was naturallj a 
sinner The deceased, descending into the Ker neter, 
was obliged to jvass through fifteen pjlons or 
porticoes guarded by genu armed with swords ,‘ he 
could onlj get through by proring his good deeds 
and his knowledge of dirinc things, that was his 
initiation, and he was condemned to the rough work 
which IS the subject of a good part of the sacred 
Ritual He had to enter into terrible combats 
with monsters and fantastic animals raised up bj 
lyphoman power and bent on evil, and he could only 
triumph by arming himself with sacramental forms 
and exorcisms which fill eleren chapters of the 
Ritual ‘ Amongst other means to which the deceased 
had recourse in order to conjure these diabolical 
phautoms, was that of assimilation of his members to 
those of thevarious gods, and thus deifying in a manner 

Cap cxx> The Gods f the Orb t Cxt act ye all the evil o t of me 
blteratey myf Its a h late mysins puard )e and gi c y me to pass the pylon 
t gof m the pi s etc. to h ch the cjndcephal de t e reply Thoumaye-t 
go we oW t ate all tl > f ults \ e an hit all thy sin tho hast b en e cd f m 
the wo Id e d s pate ll thy s tl hast e ered thy If from earth tl hast 
d s pated all the s ns h cl d t n d th me t th R sta (a dwell n" of 0 ns) 
Th op e t the cr t d ors of the West Tho come t forth a d go st in a th u 
k shest 1 ke o e f the sp r t ha led da 1> v th the h nzon — I'd 

The Go d Be ng A ve y coramo f nere 1 1 tie f the deity Os n — Ed 

C p c I The Begi of the Gate of th Aahlu (F elds of Peac ) the 
abod^f 0 ns — Ed 

Caps cl tod I Myst cal Amulet 
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his own substance ' The wicked in Ins turn, before 
being annihilated, was condemned to suffer thousands 
of tortures, and under the form of a malevolent 
spirit he leturned to this world to disturb men and to 
bring about misfortune , he enteied into the body of 
unclean animals " 

The sun, personified as Osins, fuimshed then the 
subject of all Egj^ptian metempsychosis ^ From the 
god who bestows and nourishes life he became the 
remunerating and saving god The myth even went 
so far as to assert that the sun Osins accompanied the 
deceased during his infernal pilgrimage, that he led 
him to his descent into the Ker-neter, and conducted 
him to the eternal light Himself the first to rise 
from the dead, he raised the righteous in their turn, 
after having aided them to triumph m all their tiials 
Indeed the deceased finished by identifying himself 
completely with Osins, and by blending himself, so 
to speak, with his substance, so that fie lost all 
personality , his trials became those of the god 
he adored, and from the moment of his death every 
deceased person was called “Osins himself”*' 

' Cap xlu , “The Chapter of Turning Away all Evil, and Turning Back the Blows 
made in Hades ” “ There is not a limb of him w ithout a god ” — Ed 

° Often that of a pig, as on the sarcophagus of Seti 1 in the Soane Museum — Ed 

^ The technical name of this metempsychosis was the Meskem, and its nature is 
dwelt upon in some detail in Bunsen’s Egypt' <: Place m Umveisal Huto)!/, Vol V 
p 146 Ed * Cap cKiii 
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77ie Magtc of the Rtiuol of the Dead 

l^lGYPTIAN magic was closely connected with 
P CT eschatological doctnnes, and with the develop 
ment of the Osirian myths which were founded upon 
them The soul of the deceased had to assist him 
during this pilgnmage through the other world, 
where he was subjected to those tnals and exposed 
to those enemies over which Osins has already 
tnumphed on his behalf were sacred rites celebrated 
near his tomb, and htnrgical prayers recited, and it 
was the operation of these conjoined together with a 
clear conscience, which finally obtained for him a 
favourable sentence The efficacy of these invocatory 
prayers was considered to be extraordinary They 
not only rendered Osms and the gods of his cycle 
favourable to the soul of the deceased, but they had 
also the power of applying to it directly the merits of 
the labours and sufferings of the god of the dead, and 
of establishing the complete identity expressed by the 
phrase “ The Osman Certain chapters of the 
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Ritual of the Dead are accompanied by formulae 
relating to their spiritual efficacy in the sudden 
changes of the life beyond the tomb, and by directions 
regarding their use as talismans, which give them at 
once the character of magical incantations Such an 
one follows the chapter which was engraved on all 
the scarabei wi ought in haid stone which wcie laid 
upon the breasts of the mummies ' 

Pionounccd over the beetle of haid stone which is to be 
overlaid with gold and to take the place of the in- 
dividual’s heait Make a phylactciy of it anointed 
with oil, and say magically over this object "My 
heait IS my mothei , my heait is in my transforma- 
tions’’" 

At the end of another chapter, one of the most 
obscure and m5^sterious of the whole book, we 
read 

If this chapter is known, he (the deceased) vill be 
pionounced veracious in the land of the Kcr-netci , 
he will do all that the living do It was composed 
by a great god This chaptei was found at Sesennou^ 
written in blue upon a cube of blood-stone under 
the feet of this god it was found in the days of 
the king Mycermus the veiacious by the loyal son 
Hartatef, when he was travelling to inspect the 
accounts of the temples He repeated a hymn to 
himself, after which he went into ecstacies , he took it 
away m the king’s chariots as soon as he saw what 
was written upon it It is a great mystery One sees 

' See also caps c , ci , c\l , and cxw — Ed 

’ Cap x\x , “ The Chapter of how a Person avoids that his Heart should be taken 
from Him m Hades ” — Ed ’ Hermopolis S 

■* “ On a brick of burnt clay painted with real lapis lazuli ” Birch 
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nncl hears nothin" else while reciting this pure and 
liol> chapter Neter again approach a woman , cat 
ncitlicr meat nor fish Then make a beetle chiselled 
in stone and oecrlaid with gold put it where the 
individuals heart was» after having made of it a 
plijlactcrj steeped in oil recite over it magicallv 
Mj heart is m> mother etc 

We see from these examples, to which we might 
add man} more, that some of the most important 
chapters of the Ritual of the Dead when written upon 
certain objects placed on the mumm} , cone erted them 
into talismans which protected the deceased with a 
sovereign elficac} during the perils which awaited 
him in the other world, before be attained the 
resurrection of the blest Others were destined to 
the consecration of certain sjmbols made of 
substances prescribed in the liturgies, and suspended 
round the neck of the mumm) , rubrics were added 
to them ordering the manufacture of these protecting 
amulets, and defining the nature of their mnucnce 
Lastl), man) chapters of the Ritual are in 
themselves regular magical exorcisms for repulsing 
the monstrous beings in whom the povvci of Set 
was manifested, and who strove to rum and devour 
the soul of the deceased 

There is really no essential difference between 
these chapters of the great hermetical book concerning 
the destiny of man in the other world, which was 
supposed to be of divine origin, and certain magical 

Cap Jxiv Tl Ch ptc of com gf fo th as tl e da> — // 

^f espeaaliy caps t lo x1 compns g nearly th \holc ection of the 
Rt alofthcD ad hid as called The Pre ervalion of the Body n Hades — FI 
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formulae written upon leaves of papynis which are 
sometimes found attached to the mummies or phy- 
lacteries The texts are of the same kind, but the 
former only weie admitted into the collection of 
divine writings and the official liturgy for the dead, 
whilst the latter were probabl)'’ composed more 
slowly, and have no place theie We must howei er 
remark that the incantations and exoicisms adopted 
in the Ritual have reference to the protection of the 
deceased during his subterraneous pilgrimage, whilst 
the single magical foimulas, which were not so highly 
regarded, were intended to shelter from malevolent 
beasts, and all possibility of destruction, the mummy 
itself while resting m the vault, the preservation of 
which was so important to the destiny of the soul. 
These formulae also kept the body from becoming, 
during its separation from the soul, the prey of some 
wicked spirit which would entei , reanimate, and cause 
it to rise again in the form of a vampire For, 
according to the Egyptian belief, the possessing 
spirits and the spectres which frightened or tormented 
the living were but the souls of the condemned 
returning to the earth before undergoing the 
annihilation of the “ second death ” 

Here is one of these formulae translated by M 
Chabas - ' 

O sheep, son of a sheep « lamb son of a sheep, that 
suckest the milk of thy mother the sheep, do not 


Chabas, Bulletin Ai cheologique, 1855, p 44 Other examples are jpven in 
Maspero, Memoues sw quelques Pa^pyrus du Loume, sec iv , and by Birch, Magical 
Papyrus m the British Museum, in Recoi ds of the Past, Vol VI , pag-e 116 — Ed, 
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allow the deceased to be bitten by any serpent male 
or female by any scorpion by any reptile do not 
allow their venom to overpower his members May 
no deceased male or female penetrate to him ’ May 
the shadow of no spirit haunt him ' May the mouth 
of the serpent Am kahou ef have no power over him* 
He he is the sheep 

Oh thou which enterest do not enter into any of the 
members of the deceased ' O thou which killest do 
not kill him with thyself O thou which entwincst do 
not entwine thyself round him * 

Do not allow the influences of any serpent male or 
female of any scorpion of any reptile of any deceased 
male or female to haunt him O thou that enterest 
enter not into him • O thou that breathest do not 
blow upon him the things of darkness * Let not thy 
shadow haunt him when the sun has set and is not yet 
risen 

I have pronounced the words over the sacred herbs 
placed in all the corners of the house then 1 have 
sprinkled the whole house with the sacred herbs 
and the liquor hak in the evening and at sunrise 
He that is extended will remain extended m his 
place 

We find as a rule in the chapters of the Egyptian 
Ritual bearing the character of incantations, and 
in the other magic formulae for the protection of the 
dead, that the words are put into the mouth of the 
deceased, and his chief means of defence against 
the attacks of the principle of evil bent on his 
destruction is to deify, as I mentioned above, his 
own substance, by assimilating his whole person, or 

The 1 q ft * \ as a pecie of \ n of % h ch there were 
which th b St was tnpo t d f om Sy a< — 


two qual tie and f 
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certain of his members, to the celestial gods, pro- 
claiming that he himself is one or other of these 
gods There was indeed a formal belief m ancient 
Egypt, which is attested by numerous passages from 
the religious texts, that the knowledge of divine things 
elevated man to the height of the gods, identified him 
with them, and ended by blending his substance with 
that of the divine Certain mysterious words and 
formulae, which were hidden from the comprehension of 
the vulgar, and revealed only to the initiated, brought 
about this identification or fusion of substance, by an 
innate or irrestible virtue, the revelation of which was 
attributed to Thoth, the god of intelligence It was 
only necessary to pronounce these formulae in the 
name of the deceased over his mummy, and to place 
a copy of them by his side in the coffin, to ensure 
for him the benefit of their influence m the dangers 
which he had to combat m the lower regions 

When so much power came to be attributed to 
certain formulae and sacred words in the other world, 
it followed necessarily that the same power musl be 
recognized m the terrestrial existence Since the 
life after death was but a continuation of the earthly 
life, and was designed to prepare for a subsequent 
renewal of it, the ideas which were formed of the one 
condition were extended to that of the other also 
If the type of one was the nocturnal course of 
the sun in the lower hemisphere, the diurnal 
course of the same luminary was the type of the 
other The trials and dangers of the two states 
were therefore similar , they were connected wit];i the 
same hostile power, and explained by the same 
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symbolism, which necessarily led to the use of the same 
magical rites m opposmgthem InSetwas personified 
all the evil to be found in nature He was the god of 
disorder, disputes, and violence, and all destructive 
scourges, savage animals and -venomous reptiles 
were considered as subject to him There was a 
custom of repelling him and his fatal tram of evils 
by recalling the events of the heroic struggle, in 
which, after having first succumbed, the principle of 
order and the preservation of life, symbolised as 
Osins, finally triumphed We see this for instance 
in an incantation against the bite of venomous 
serpents, which was wntten upon a small papjrus 
now m the Louvre collection, which papyrus was 
rolled up in a case, and worn as a talisman 

He IS like Set the asp the malevolent serpent whose 
venom burns He who comes to tnjoy the light may 
he be hidden* He who dwells m Ihebes approaches 
thee >ield remain in his home * I am Isis the widow 
broken with sorrow Thou wilt rise against Osins 
he IS lying down m the midst of the waters where the 
fish eat where the birds drink where the nets take 
their prize while Osins is lying down in pain 
Turn lord of Heliopolis thy heart is contented and 
triumphant Those m the torrbs are full of accla 
mations those in the coffins give themselves up to 
rejoicing when thej seethe son of Osins overthrowing 
his fathers enemies receiving the white crown from 
his father Osins and seizing the wicked* Come* 
Arise Osins for thine enemies are vanquished 

De ena C J lo ue dej Uan nts rgjpt t Lo e p 71 t seq 
T m ^ a the d fitd p cs fi at on of the s n the I e hem sphe e 
* The wh te crow \ h ch as ino e commonly called the ate/ cro it \ as a gra d 
h add ess with d st pi mes a d penda t u se It w s symbol cal of th t g^dom of 
Egypt and of the d vi ty of the gods — Ud 
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The primary idea of all the magic formulae which 
were designed to repel the torments of life and the 
attacks of malevolent animals (the latter are very 
numerous) was always assimilation to the gods, an 
assimilation which sheltered man from danger, and 
was effected by the power of the words of the 
enchantment The virtue of the formulas lay not m 
an invocation of the divine pov'er, but in the fact of a 
man’s proclaiming himself such or such a god, and 
when he, in pronouncing the incantation, called to his 
aid any one of the various members of the Egyptian 
Pantheon, it was as one of themselves that he had a 
right to the assistance of his companions. This is 
very clearly related m the formulse of the celebrated 
Harris papyrus, the object of the studies of 
M Chabas,’ a manuscript of the epoch of the XIXth 
dynasty, which is perhaps a fragment of the magical 
collection of tracts which were supposed to be com- 
posed by the god Thoth, and were therefore included 
amongst the hermetical books Here is one of the 
incantations of this papyrus which was destined to 
afford protection from the attacks of crocodiles 

Do not be against me ' I am Amen 

I am Anhui f the good guardian 

I am the great mastei of the sword 


’ Le Papyrus Magique Har't is, Chalon sur Saone, iS6o 

° Anhur, “That which brings to Heaven ’’ an Egyptian deity, who is always 
represented as in a marching attitude, and robed with a long dress He wears a 
headdress of four plumes, with the usual urseus serpent of celestial deity He holds 
a cord m his hands, which is supposed to symbolise one of the forces of the universe 
He was a form also of the solar god Shu, and in that character he had for his consort 
the goddess Tefnut, the Heavenly Cow He was the Anouris, or Egyptian Mars, of 
the Greek wnters Anhur was chiefly worshipped in the city and nome Abot, 
which was situated m the eastern bank of the Nile, in the Thebaid, and was after- 
wards called by the Greeks Thinites (Pierret and Birch) — £d 
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Do not erect thyself I am Month 

Do not try to surprise me • I am Set 

Do not raise thy t^\o arms against me • I am Sothis* 

Do not seize me * lam Sethu 

Next those that are m the water do not go out , 

those that ha\e come out do not return to the water , 

and those that remain floating on the water * 

are like corpses on the waves 

and their mouths are closed 

as the seven great secrets arc closed 

with an eternal closing 

In another incantation, which was directed against 
vanous noxious animals, the man who wished to 
obtain shelter from their attacks invoked the aid of a 
god, as being himself a god 
Come to me 0 Lord of Gods ! 

Drive far from me the lions coming from the earth 
the crocodiles issuing from the nver 
the mouth of all biting reptiles coming out of their 
holes I 

Stop crocodile Mako son of Set ** 

Do not wave thy tad 
do not work thy two arms , 
do not open thy mouth 

May water become as a burning fire before thee • 

The spear of the seventy seven gods is on thine eyes , 
the arm of the seventy seven gods is on thine eye 
thou who wast fastened with metal chains to the bark of 
Ra 

As a cobra s rp nt rais s up h mself to infl ct his fatal b te — Ed 
Mo th or M nt Th solar deity f H monthis H as the g d of war pa 
X ll re a d the k »s of Egypt freq nUy compar d themsel es to h m i battle 
See/? c ds /lA P V I 11 pag 71 — Ed 

* The st r S n s as consecrated t the goddess Is — Ed 

* Th Egypt a s peopled the nver of Hades i th a multitude of infernal and 
gha tly de t vh h are here refe ed to — Ed 

^ Se R t I f the Dead Caps xxxi and xxxii 

3 
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Stop, ciocodilc Mako, Son of Set ' 

For I am Amen, who makes his mothei fiuilful ’ 

In the third foimula the same thing also occurs, 
for Hoius identifies himself with the enchanter, 
entreating the suppoit of Isis and Nephthys m all 
the penis which could possibly menace an Eg) ptian 
in a desolate countiy house 

O thou that bnngcst back the \oicc of the guardtan, 
Hoius has pionounced m a low voice the incantation * 
“ Country ' ” 

(At this woid the animals which threatened him reined )' 
May Isis, my kind mother, pronounce the invocation fur 
me, as well as my sistci Nephthys, 

May they remain m the act of gieeting, 
on the south of me, 
on the north, 
on the west, 
on the cast * 

In ordei that tlic jaw's of the lions and hyenas may be 
sealed, 

the head of all the animals wnth long tails, 

who eat flesh and drink blood , 

that they may fascinate (me) , 

to lift up their hearing , 

to hold me m darkness , 

to make me avoid light , 

to rendei me invisible, 

instantly m the night ' 

These magical words did not communicate divine 
virtue alone to man , animals also could participate 
m them for the protection of man, as they caused an 

‘ Amen Khem, or the Ithyphallic Horus, one of whose mystical titles was “The 
Husband of His Mother ” — Ed 

o 

" Query, Is not this a rubnc which has run into the on^nal text, as it has often 
happened to the rubnes and glosses of the Ritual 
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invincible po\\er to dwell in an inanimate object 
when it had been charmed as a talisman Thus we 
have the formula to be pronounced on a watch dog, 
to increase his strength by the power of the 
enchantment 

Stand up • wicked dog • 

Come * that I may direct thee what to do to day 
Thou wast fastened up art thou not untied ^ 

It IS Horus who has ordered tliee to do this 
May thj face be open to heaven • 

May thy jaw be pitiless ! 

May thy strength slay like the god Har shell ' 

Massacre them like the goddess Anata I 
May thy mane be like bars of iron ’ 

Be like Horus for this and like Set for that! 

Go to the south to the north to the west to the cast 

the whole country is given into thy hands 

nothing shall stop thee 

Do not turn thy face against me 

turn it against the savage beasts 

Do not bnng thy face in my way 

turn It upon that of the stranger 

I invest thee with a fascinating virtue raise up thj 
hearing 

Be thou a courageous formidable guardian 
Safety ' Word of safety ' 

In these quotations there appfear two facts thathave 
been pointed out by the Greek writers, and which give 

Harsheft ter ble fac or eryvalant a su name of Hor sthewario He 
as the 1 cal de ty f th He act opol t nome and the Arsaphes f PI tarch 
Del d tO nd —Ed 

Ana t s A ata as a Sem t c goddess of a \ a I ke cha acte some^ 1 at 
app chin*’' the Bellona of Classic mytholo^ She was represented as a naked 
woma standing o a ! on a d somet me o a crocod 1 h Iding a sp ar or bo 
and anpg a pecul ar cro vn f med of t U f athe H or h p \ as introd c d 
1 to Egypt p obably about the t me of R m s II afte h s Synan victone one of 
h s daught Bentanath being med afte the goddess — E 
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quite a distinct charactei to Egyptian magic In 
the hist place, there is the absence of demonological 
development The Egyptians only admitted into the 
world of spirits a certain number of genu, who were 
divided into two antagonistic parties, the one being 
the followers and servants of Osins, the other com- 
posing the tram of Set On the earth they were 
merely the natural scourges, the injurious animals 
that, with the souls of the condemned which returned 
as vampires, served as instruments to the power of 
the god of evil The magic exorcisms did not, 
properly speaking, combat demons In the same 
way the power of the piopitiatory incantations was 
not exercised on the favourable spirits which were 
inferior to the gods It was placed at the service 
of mankind to protect him from the action of the 
gods themselves 

As to the connection which these formulse established 
between man and the gods, that is also expressed in 
a manner which belongs exclusively to the Egyptian 
theology Among other nations the power of magic ' 
commanded secondary spirits, and had a coercive 
action on bad demons alone The exorcist laid an 
imperative command on the latter when he told them 
to retire , but towards the gods, even in the opera- 
tions of magic, only prayers and supplications were 
used In Egypt it was otherwise. Since they admitted 
that the use of certain sacramental formulse raised a 
man to the height of the gods and identified him 
with each of them, they went on, as an inevitable 
consequence, to consider these formulse as Containing 
a force exercisable even upon the most powerful 
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gods, obliging them to obey its commands The 
Alexandnan -wnters also tell us that the Egyptian 
pretended to constrain the gods by means of e\oca 
tions and magic formulas, to obey their -wishes, and 
to manifest themselves to their sight The god 
could not resist the effect of the invocation if he were 
called by his true name 

One of the Hams papyri gives the text of an cvoca 
tion of this kind which is addressed to no less a per 
sonage than Amen, the supreme god of Thebes — 
Descend > Descend I to the left of heaven to the left of 
the earth ! Amen makes himself king life health 
strength he has taken the crown of the whole world 
Close not thine car 
The serpents with the oblique walk 
may they shut their mouths 
And (may) all reptiles be confounded m the dust 
by thy power 0 Amen 

The thoroughly Egyptian opinion which is here 
indicated continued to be held till the later periods 
of the Pharaonic religion It is expressed in the 
writings of Chasremon, avho composed under the 
Ptolemies a treatise upon the sacred science of the 
Egyptians “They not only called the god by name, 
says M Maury, “ but if he refused to appear they 
threatened him ” These formulas of compulsion of 
the gods were named by the Greeks “ ffecoy avayKat 
Porphyry in his letter to the philosopher Anebon, 
expresses his indignation at such a pretension on 
the part of the Egyptian magicians, and so blind 
a faith in the power of mere words 

A uskh se b This was the us al phra e % hich followed the names of 
d vine personages a d espeaally ki gs n the fBc al script ons See Birch and 
Else loh Th Gr at Ha ns Papyrus m R eordt of the Past Vol VI page i 
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“lam much disturbed,” writes the philosopher, “at 
the idea that those whom we invoke as omnipotent 
(beings) should receive injunctions like the weakest , 
and that while exacting from their servants the 
practice of justice, they should nevertheless appear 
disposed to do unjust acts if they are so commanded , 
and that whilst refusing to grant the prayers of those 
who have not abstained from the pleasures of love, 
they should act as guides to any immoral man m 
unlawful and sensual pleasures 

This power of magical incantation to compel 
obedience from the gods themselves became, however, 
formidable, even to him who exercised it, if he did 
not show himself worthy to possess it by moral purity 
and a knowledge of divine things The romance of 
Setnau, a curious text of the period of declining 
Empire, which has been translated by M Brugsch 
in the Revue Arclieologtque of 1867, is founded in a 
great measure,* upon the supernatural catastrophes 
which assail any one who takes possession of the 
magic book composed by the god Thoth, before he 
has been sufficiently prepared for initiation into its 
mysteries 

It is clear, in consequence of this idea which we 
are considering, that the use of names would naturally 
have a great importance both in magic and religion 
The Egyptian gods were essentially mynonymous, 
as the Greeks termed Isis Two whole chapters of 

' Porphyry, ap Euseb Pi cep Evang v 7 

’ See Recoids of the Past, Voi IV, pp 134-136 “1 have undergone these mis- 

fortunes on account of this booh whereof thou saj est ‘ Let it be given me ’ Speak not 
to me of it, for because of it we have lost the duration of our life upon earth ” And 
further on, “ Beware of taking the book in question How couldest thou retain it’ in' 
consequence of the force of its extraordinary effects ” — Ed 
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the Ritual of the Dead are devoted to the instruction 
of the deceased in the numerous titles of Osins, as a 
help during his travels in the lower world * 

The formulas of the Hams magical papyrus contain 
constant allusions to the supreme importance which 
was attached to the names of the gods 
I I am the elect of millions of years 
proceeding from the inferior heaven 
of which the name is unknown 

If his name were pronounced on the border of die river 
yes' he would consume It If his name were pronounced 
on the earth 

yes ' he would strike out sparks from it 
I am Schu under the form of Ra ’ 
seated m the middle of his fathers eye 
If he who IS in the water opens his mouth or snatches 
^vlth his arms 

I will cause the earth to fall into the water putting the 
south in the place of the north 
in the whole world 

And this one containing a formal evocation — 
Come to me come to me ' O thou who endurest for 
millions and millions of years 
O Num only son 

Caps 1x1 a d Ixi Fest al of the N m s of the gods — Ed 
N t only s t rec d d on som mon me ts of th Xllth dj nasty that they a e 
ded cated to c ta n gods n all th name b t the sam is a d n th tabl s f the 
god Ptah the dm rj u and Ra th s lar pn c pi fo nd on monume ts of th t me 
f Ram s s II See B rt n Exctrft H ero typh a pi I 1 i Th se th and 
nam s s ch as Is is sa d to ha>e p s e s d e e part f the myst cal nat e f tl e 
g ds and d ubt traced some lo<^cal orde the pnncip 1 e ts of th 1 f of 
Os ns Q r CO ded h attnbutes B ch m Bunsen E ypi Place n U ers I 
Hi tory Vol V p 15 

O e of the ames fthen n^'sun He«a p operly a de ficat on of the 1 ght of 
the solar d sk and tep e ented the sun god Ra tn mph ag over th<. Typl o c a d 
chaotepowers He \ as generally figu ed as \ can g up n his he d th h d quarters 
of a 1 on the ideograph of the odfee PeretiJef ch Egypt 

Or Khn m the soul of the gods and make of gods a d men The de ty of the 
VI fic fore of nat e . — Ed 
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conceived yesteiday, boin to-day' 

He who knows tliy name 

IS he who has se\^enty-seven eyes and seventy-seven ears, 
Come to me ' May my voice be heard 
as the voice of the great goose Nadak‘ was heard during 
the night 

I am the gi eat Bah ’ 

1 have, I think, aheady sufiiciently proved the 
importance in Chaldean magic of llic doctrine of 
the efficacy of the siipiemc and mysterious name of 
the gods, but this idea assumed a %ery different 
character on the banlcs of the Nile from that which 
it held on the borders of the Enphiates In the 
Chaldean religion, as well in all the leligions of 
ancient Asia, the mysterious Name was considered 
a real and divine being, who had a personal 
existence, and therefore exclusive power over the 
other gods of a less elevated rank, over nature and 
the world of spirits In Eg}’'pt the traces of an idea 
attributing such an individual power to the divine 
name are but rare, and when they occur it is under 
the influence of the contact with the Semitic religion. 

The true and original Eg)^ptian idea was that the 
mystic name exercised a power upon -the god himself 
to whom it belonged, and that when called by this 
name he was obliged to obey the incantation He 
therefore kept it secret for fear of its being abused, 
so that only the truly initiated succeeded in learning it 

' The ^oose being the mother of the egg out of which the god Seb.the first of the 
deities, was created 

’ The deity Hapi or Hapi-moui, the personification of the nver Nile — Bd 

2 Merely aS a late Chaldee example of the personification of the theurgic fiat of the 
Supreme Being, compare the following passages from the Book of Wisdom, \ ii 25, and 
Ecclus \xiii 1-7 The connection between these statements and that advanced position 
of the Jewish Fathers when they endow'ed the Memia with an actual exisfence and 
potentiality belongs to the province of the theologian 
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In the Egyptian magic of early tinier, as it is 
explained by the NeopKtomcnns, “ tlicj considered 
it necessary,” says M Maurj, “c\en iihcn the 
magician did not understand the language from 
which the name was borrowed, to preseiae the 
pnmitiveform of the name, as another word would 
not have had the same \irtue The author of the 
Treatise on the Egyptian Mysteries, which is attributed 
to Jamblicus, maintains that the barbarous names 
taken from the dialects of Egypt and Ass) na lia\ e a 
mysterious and ineffable virtue on account of the 
great antiquity of these languages, and the di\ inel) 
revealed origin of the theology of these nations ’ 
The use of odd names which were unintelligible to 
the vulgar, and had been taken, not from their own 
but from other dialects, or else composed from 
imagination, may be traced in Egypt to a much 
earlier date than might at first sight be supposed 
We shall meet with many names of this kind desig 
nating Set and Osins, no one of which is Egyptian, 
in a magical imprecation of a funereal character 
which IS written upon a papyrus in the Louvre of 
the date of Rameses II — 

O Ualbpaga' O Kemmara' O Kamalo' O karkken 
mu' O Aamagoaa! The Uana' The Remu! The 
Uthun (enemies) of the Sun I This is to command 
those who are adversaries amongst yon 
He IS slain by the violence of the assassin of his brother 
He has devoted his soul to the crocodile No one pleads 
for him But he takes his soul to the tribunal of 
double lustice’ before Mamuremukababu* 

De \ta, Cdl I t dts Ma tumfi Egyfliern du Louvre p 1 74 
’ The Hall of the Two T uths « This is Osins 


Set 
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and the absolute loids who are with him 
The lattei replies to his enemy “ O, black-faced lion, 
with bloody eyes and poison in thy mouth, dcstioyer 
of his pioper name 

of his father, the powci of biting shall not again 
arise m them ” 

The mystic and magic names, seemingly of a 
barbarous origin, which are used to designate the 
gods, hold a very important place m the four last 
chapters of the Ritual of the Dead, in more perfect 
copies such as those of the Museum of Turin 
Dr Birch considers these chapters to have been 
composed about the time of the XXVIth dynasty, 
and we can clearly discern m them some Semitic roots 
We are expressly told that those of the CLXVth 
chapter are taken from the language of the Anu of 
Nubia ^ I have also found m a letter of the late 
lamented Viscount de Rouge some names of a similar 
kind mentioned as being derived from the dialect of 
the Negroes (itahasi) m the country of Fount, namely, 
southern Arabia This proves that the magic of the 
African populations must have exercised some 
influence upon the magic of the Eg}^ptians at a 
certain time, and within certain limits The latter 
m its principle differed greatly doubtless fiom that of 
the surrounding nations m doctrine and origin, but 
jn practice it must have borrowed a few rites and 
names from the customs of the Nubian sorcerers 

' The forty-two assessors of the tribunal of Osins ■ Lacuna 

^ “ He IS Harupuka-ka-sharu-shabau when mentioned by the land of Hes, which is 
of the land of An, of the land of the Phut In this way I translate the expression 
Aabui, which I consider as a word which has been borrowed from the Semitic 
languages ^ 
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Cor/ratts Id ten the fiats at d F^ptian tt 757c 


M^y.rXER InMng put the rc'idcr in the ^^a) of 
comp'inng for himself the Eg)ptnn 'ind 
Childean magical formulaj, there i*? no need for me 
to pursue further the marked dinfcrcncc between the 
t^^o systems, for this is CMdtnt to all students 
The fundamental beliefs and ideas of magic super 
stition m Eg)ptand Chaldea ^\c^c as different in their 
character as ^\ere the forms of their incantations 
In the Egjptian documents a\c pcrccnc no trace 
of those elementary spints, some good and some bad, 
endowed uith a distinct personaht}', ^\hlch Chaldeans 
believed to ha\e been spread all over the world, 
the objects either of propitiatory incantations or the 
most terrible exorcisms On the other hand, the 
Chaldeans in no way entertained the idea of being 
able to elevate a man into a 1 ind of demigod by 
means of their formula?, and of identifying him with 
the greatest personages of the celestial hierarchy 
Neitl\er did they pretend that those formula? had 
any power to command the gods or to compel them 
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to obey Their magic belonged to the intermediate 
' spiritual state, and there its powers were displayed 
If they required the help of the supreme gods, that 
was to be obtained by means of prayers and 
supplications, and not by compulsion , indeed, and 
we shall refer to this idea again, even their prayers 
were not all powerful to accomplish the desires of 
the suppliant unless they were presented to the gods 
by a mediator True indeed there was a supreme 
name which possessed the power of commanding the 
gods, and exacting from them a perfect obedience, 
but that name remained the inviolable secret of Hea 
The initiated need never hope to attain to such an 
awful height of knowledge as he might m the Egyptian 
system In exceptionally grave cases he besought 
Hea, through the mediator Silik-mulu-khi, to 
pronounce the solemn word in order to re-establish 
order in the world and restrain the powers of the 
abyss But the enchanter did not know that name, 
and could not m consequence introduce it into his 
formulae, even although they were destined to remain 
for ever concealed m mystery He could not obtain 
or make use of it, he only requested the god who 
knew it to employ it, without endeavouring to 
penetrate the terrible secret himself. 

The primitive simplicity of the incantations of 
Chaldean magic strikes us forcibly when we compare 
them with those of the Egyptian magic, and this fact 
gives to them a stamp of greater antiquity Every 
thing is expressed very clearly and simply without any 
attempt at obscurity, or premeditated complications 
The belief in spirits is seen there in its most ancient 
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and perfect form, without any philosophical refine 
ment as to the diiine substance, without a single 
trace o{ mysticism, and above all without any allusions 
to the vast number of mythological legends which 
fill the Egyptian formulae, and render them perfectly 
unintelligible without a voluminous commentary 
It is easy on the contraiy to understand the magical 
formulae m the \ccadian language, which were pre 
served in Chaldea until the breaking up of the 
sacerdotal schools on the borders of the Euphrates, 
and which Assurbampal had copied for the royal 
library ih Nineveh about the Vllth centuiy, B c 
They contain no mystenes, and the sacerdotal secret, 
if there were one, consisted in the precise knowledge 
of the exact terms of the incantations, sacred from 
their antiquity, and no doubt also from the idea that 
they were of divine origin The formulae were the 
work of a people who possessed as yet no esotenc 
doctrines and no mystical initiations , amongst whom 
the science of magic consisted simply in a practical 
acquaintance by the priests with certain rites and 
words, by means of which they fancied themselves 
able to establish a communication with the world of 
spirits, whilst at the same time their conception of 
those spirits differed from the popular superstitions 
only by a little more systematic regularity m their 
position, hierarchv and privileges 
It is for this reason that the Accadian magic 
preserved, even dunng the centunes of the greatest 
splendour of Babylon and Assyria, the appearance 
of extreme antiquity and the spirit of the earliest 
ages, by the side of the learned religion which sprang 
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Up later in the same places, and which accepted the 
existence of this magic by placing m the canon of its 
sacred books the old Accadian incantations, and 
giving a place, though indeed an insuboidinatc one, 
in its theological system to the genu who were invoked 
in these incantations At the bottom, as we shall see, 
magic was not separated m Chaldea fiomthe religion 
of the histoiical centuries , it was a new twig from an 
entirely different plant which was grafted for good or 
for evil upon the trunk from the time that its 
existence was recognized, and tolerated instead of 
being annihilated But facts oblige us to see in it 
also the remains of an earliei leligious system, of a 
still rudimentar}^ and coarse natuiahsm, which arose 
from the ideas of a primitive population belonging to 
a race entirely different from that among which the 
Chaldaic-Assynan religion existed In the civiliza- 
tion which gradually spread over the holders of the 
Tigris and Euphrates from the fusion of the 
Suminans, and the Accadians, the Semito-Kushites 
and the Turanians, religion and magic were 
peaceably united, although they originated in the two 
opposing elements of the people This I think will 
be made evident by placing the doctrines of the 
magic books which were originally written m the 
Accadian language, and the discovery of which we 
owe to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in comparison with 
those of the later official religion and of the public 
worship, as they appear m many documents 


Ill 



CHAPfER IX 

The ChaldcBO Babylonian religion and its doctrines 

order to be able to compare, ^\lth a full 
knowledge of the matter, the information given 
us by the magic Accadian texts and the Babylonian 
religious system, let us begin by examining the latter 
at the time of its most complete development, namely, 
during the whole of the historical penod termed the 
Assyrian era, when it received an impulse from the 
sacerdotal schools which were in full activity under 
Sargon I and Hammurabi I shall only need here 
to resume and complete what I have more minutely 
explained with quotation and proofs in my Com 
meutaire des fragments cosmogoniqties de Berose 

The Babylonian religion, adopted by the Assyrians 
with only one important modification, was, in its 
essential principles, and in the spirit which guided 
its ideas, a religion of the same kind as that of 
Egypt and nearly all other great heathen religions 
Underneath the exterior garb of a coarse polytheism 
with which it had been invested by popular super 
stitiqp, were the conceptions of a higher order from 
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which it had originated , and foi'emost amongst them 
the fundamental idea of a divine unity, although 
disfigured by the monstious illusions of pantheism, 
which confounded the cicaturc with the Creator, and 
transformed the Divine Being into a multitude of 
derivative gods who wcie manifested in all the 
phenomena of nature Below this sole and 
Supreme God, since he was the All m which every 
thing becomes absorbed, wcic ranged in an order 
of emanation coiiesponding to their order of import- 
ance, a company of secondary gods, which wore 
no other than his attributes and his manifestations 
personified In these secondary divine pcisonagcs 
and m their reciprocal nature, may be particularly 
seen the differences between the chief heathen 
religions, the first principle of w'hich is ahvays the 
same The imagination of the Eg}’’ptians w'as, as I 
said before, especially struck by the successive stages 
in the daily and yearly course of the sun , they saw 
in them the most imposing manifestation of the 
Divinity, revealing most clearly the laws of the order 
of the world, and they sought m them their divine 
personifications The Chaldaic Babylonians on the 
contrary devoted almost exclusively to astronomy, 
read in the whole sidereal and planetar}'- system, the 
revelation of the Divine Being Like the Syro- 
Phoenician nations, to whose religions theirs w'as very 
closely allied, they considered the stars as the true 
exterior manifestations of this Divine Being, repre- 
senting them in their religious system as sentient 
persons'proceedmg from the substance of the Absolute 
Being, whom they identified with the world which 
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was his great work Only, in its definitive form, 
their religion classed these emanations m a learned 
and philosophical scale, which must have been the 
result of deep thought, and which found no 
counterpart in the religion of Syria and Phcenicia 

The Supreme God, the first unique pnnciple from 
which all the other gods took their ongm, was Ilu 
whose name signifies “the god” preeminently 
He IS the One and the Good whom the Neo 
platonician philosophers announced as the common 
source of every thing in Chaldean theology , 
and indeed the first pnnciple is mentioned as “ the 
god One'” m documents of the later epoch, which 
tell us,* the philosophic language having been 
completely formed m the sacerdotal schools, that m 
the beginning the Existing Being (Auv Kinuv) was 
begotten of the Abyss (Apsu), and the pnmordialsea 
(Tiamat) and was worshipped under this name by 
Nebuchadnezzar ’ But this belongs to a philo 
sophical development of quite recent date ‘ In the 
religion of the classical ages of the basin of the 
Euphrates, the idea of Ilu was too comprehensive 

In the Accad an D n<nra 

Anon Commend de D ctr Ck Idatc see Stanley Ilulor PhtloK>ph Vol II 
P II 5 

* O rath rthe^odnhosescale nlhenumenal theological system of the Chaldeans 

was ep e e t d by the sig ] a s gl st oke vh ch also ind cated the sacred 
cycle 60 Damasc. De Pn p 125 p 381 cd Kopp 

I Inscription of Bors ppa col I i W ^ / I 31 4 

* Thed scoveryof theC eat on Tablet by Mr G org Sm th confirms and 11 strates 
the p tion of M Leno m nt, and % h le t ac ng the development of the Assynan 

1*^0 t ad ficato of th p wers of at e analogous to th arlier hymns of 
the Rio- Veda y t at th same t me proves that that theo ct cal e planation v as of a 
subs q e t nt d ction into the f ith of Mes potaro a as the cosmogo y is most 
c mpl X a d mvolv d I shall add th s t t fr m Fox Talbot s tra lat 0 at the nd 
of th s chapt r a d m st r fe th read r t the ong nal pap r f om which t is 
e tracted in the Tr ns cli ns f th S a t}f of Bill c I Archs I gy V 1 IV p rt 
U — Ed 
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and too vast to icccivc a veiy definite exterior form, 
and consequently the adoration of the people , the 
Greeks found m him on tliat account a certain 
analogy with then Cronos, to Avliom they likened 
him It seems that in Chaldea no impoitant temple 
was especially dedicated to him, although to him 
Babylon owed its name of Bab-Ilu ' oi in the Accadian 
Ka-Dingtra The personality of Ilu was not clcarl;y 
defined for a long time , his office and title as “God 
One ” were at fiist given to Anu, “ the ancient god,” 
and the first peison of the supreme trinity, which 
was aftenvards held to emanate from Ilu , the priests 
did not distinguish the piimordial principle from the 
chief of this trinity. It was only amongst the Assy- 
rians that the w'orship of a “ duts cxsupc/nniissihius,'^ 
the source and principle wdiencc all the otliers 
originate, took almost as important a place as in that 
of Ahuramazda amongst the Persians, in the person 
of their national god Assui, from wdrom the country'- 
itself derived its name. 

Next to Ilu, the universal and mysterious source 
of all things came a trinity composed of his three 
first exterior and visible manifestations, which w'ere 
placed at the summit of the scale of the gods m 
the popular worship , Anu, the primordial chaos, 
the god of Time and the Woild, (both 'Xp6vo<; and 
Xoa-no<}) uncreated matter issuing from the funda- 
mental and unique principle of all things , Hea, 
the intelligence, or we would willingly say “the 
Word,” which animated matter and rendered it 

' Bab-ilu, "The Gate of (the God) Ilu” The Babylonian name from ^\ hence, by 
an ironical alliteration, the name of Babel, “Gate of Confusion,” was deVived by the 
Hebrew historians — Ed 
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fertile, which penetrated the universe, directed and 
inspired it with life , being, at the same time, the king 
of the element of water, m one word, “the Spint 
which moved upon the face of the waters,” and, 
lastl} , Bel the demiurgus and ruler of the organized 
universe Damascius describes this great tnnitj 
among the Chaldeans, and designates the personages 
by the Accadian appellations of Anna (Am), Hea 
(jlo?) and Anu (IX-mi) These three coequal and 
CO substantial divine persons were not of the same 
degree of emanation, but they issued on the contrary 
one from the other Hea from Anu, and Bel from 
Nuah 

Corresponding with each of the gods of the supreme 
trinity was a feminine divinity, his second half, the 
passive form, or, to use the expression in many 
inscriptions, “the reflection” Thus, in India, the 
great Trimurti’ of the male gods is reproduced in 
the feminine trinity, or the Sakti Trimurti And 
so in Chaldean mythology Anat or Nana answered 
to Anu, Beht to Bel, and Davkina to Hea , but the 


DePrtnap 125 p 384,66 Kopp 

Accord ng to the results of the most recent scholars the follow nir is the ped rree 
of the gods of Chaldea — 

Abru— Tiamat 
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Mummu Lakmu or Lakhamu 
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I Samas Ma duk 

Isht Ziratpa t 

Tamm —Ed 

* N tably of Elepha ta ea Salsette Brahma c at V shnu preserver 
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distinction between these three female pcisonages 
was much less clear than that existing between the 
three male gods They wcic often confounded one 
wuth the other, and m leahty they ultimately become 
but one, Belit, w'ho ivas almost ahva3"s mentioned 
to the exclusion of the otlier tw^o in the incantations 
to the cycle of the great gods Belit w’as tlie 
principal feminine clement of natuic, the humid, 
passive and fertile matter \vhich perpctuatcb the lace 
of the gods and human beings. 

In an Assyrian msciiption of Sargon II Belit is 
said to grind to powder the elements of the world 
like paint Hei principal functions arc those of 
“ The sovereign goddess,'* “ Lady of the lower 
abyss,” “Mother of the gods,” “Queen of the 
earth,” “ Queen of fertility ” As the pnmoidial 
humidity from wdiich evci^dhing proceeds, she w'as 
Tamti, “ the sea ,” as the chthoman and infernal 
goddess, Allat or Um-Uruk, “the mother of the 
town of Erech,” the great necropolis of Chaldea 
Lastly, in the astronomical w^oild she revealed 
herself as Istar , but in this last manifestation she 
took a more distinctly peisonal character than m the 
others, and was allotted a special place m the 
hierarchical system of the pantheon 

After the first Trinity, which represented the genesis 
of the material world, and issued fiom the substance 
of the Divine Being himself, the series of emanation 
was continued, and thus produced a second trinity 
The three personages composing it abandoning 
henceforth the general and undefined character of 
those forming the first, and assuming a decidedly 
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Sidereal aspect , they represented those celestial 
bodies in which the Chaldaic Babylonians saw the 
most remarkable extenor manifestations of the 
Divinity, namely, to quote them in their hierarchical 
order. Sin, the god of the moon, the son of Bel , 
Samas, the sun, the son of Hea , and lastlj , Bin, 
the god of the atmosphere and its phenomena, of 
the winds, of the ram and thunder, the son of Ann 
These were the three tnnities, “ each composed of 
afather or first pnnciple,apower, andan intelligence,” 
pater, poientta et mens, which the philosophers of the 
Neoplatomcian school, who thoroughly understood 
the Asiatic religions, tell us were regarded by the 
Chaldeans as emanating from the One and Good 
“ unum et bonum,’ and as constituting the foundation 
of their religion And further, since the Chaldaic 
Babylonians, like the Syro Phoenician nations, never 
recognised a god ivithout dividing his substance into 
a male and female pnnciple, each of the deities 
forming the triad of the most important celestial 
bodies was thus assisted by his spouse With Sm 
was united “ the supreme lady,” whose name we are 
not yet sure of pronouncing correctly , with Samas 
the goddess Gula, triform as personating the moon, 
and who was sometimes replaced bj a group of three 
spouses of equal rank, Malkit, Gula, and Anunit , 
and, lastly, the companion of Bin was the goddess 
Sala 


Anon Compend de Doclr Ch Id te see Sta ley H sto Ph I soph V 1 II 
p 1135 Damasc.X)ePn cip iii p 345 ed Kopp Lyd DeMnsih IV 78 p i i 
So n Greco R ma mythology th moon was simtl ly ega ded s a fnfo m 
goddess uhd the names of Da a, L a, and Hecate atnad ften epresented in the 
bron a d marble statuettes — Ed 
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In the descending scale of the emanations, and the 
supieme hieiaichy of the pantheon, the gods of the 
five planets had the next place, viz , Adar (Saturn), 
Maiduk (Jupitci), Ncigal (Mats), Istar (Venus), 
and Nebo (Mercury). As the planets Venus and 
Mercury each have diffeicnt aspects in the morning 
and evening, the Chaldeans admitted latei into their 
astro-m3^tholog}*’ a double Istai, and di\idcd the god 
Nebo into tsvo persons, Nebo and NusKu The four 
who were considcicd as male gods, Istai being a 
goddess, had each a feminine companion to complete 
their powers b}^ a conjugal union Zarpanit being 
the consort of Marduk , Laz of Ncigal , and Tasmit 
of Nebo , as to Adar, he was rcpicscntcd as both the 
son and spouse of the gieat goddess Beht ' Istar 
also possessed a mysterious spouse, Duzi oi Dumuzr 
who was stolen fiom her in the flower of his }oiith, 
and whom she goes to seek in the depths of the 
infernal regions into which the dead descend , this, 
however, does not hinder him from indulging in 
many other passions, of which the m3^thological 
legends do not scruple to give some scandalous 
details ^ ' 

With these planetary personages ends the series 
of the twelve great gods who constituted the true 
Chaldaic-Babylonian Olympus, the superior order of 
that divine hierarchy, the twelve who were called b3^ 

’ In the same manner and by the same idiom as the god Horus-Khem was called 
“The Husband of his Mother” in Egyptian mythology — Ld 

The Adonis of the Greek waters, “ the Tammuz yearly wounded” of Milton and 
the poets — Ed 

^ See for these Smith’s important translation of the Archaic-Chaldcan legends in 
the Chaldean Account of Genesi’:, 1875, and Sayce in the Ashonomy of the 
Bahylomans, 1S74 — Ed, 
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Diodorus Siculus m a very correct explanation of the 
astronomical theological Chaldean system, “masters,” 
or “ lords of the gods,” and who were said by him to 
preside over the twelve months of the year and the 
hvelve signs of the zodiac They were generally 
mentioned alone as objects of a public, official, and 
universal worship throughout the country, and their 
titles form part of most proper names , but beneath 
these great gods, the theology and mythology of 
Babylon and Assyna recognized legions of dii tmuores 
iihich represented infenor orders of emanation, but 
which do not appear to have been arranged as regu 
larly as were the chiefs of the hierarchy , they formed 
quite a nation of gods which always remained rather 
confused, and were worshipped only in certain places 
Minor divinities of this kind are mentioned m the 
cosmogonic story of Berosus in company ivith Bel , 
they are said to execute his orders, and to aid him in 
his work as demiurge The mythological and astro 
logical tablets give a great number of divine names 
which must be referred to this class Those above 
all should be studied which contain the genealogies 
of gods, and particularly that precious fragment of a 
cuneiform text m which the divinities subordinate to 
the great gods in the principal sanctuaries of Babvlon 
and Assyna are enumerated temple by temple ’ 
Many names which were given in the inscnptions 

II 30 

Th twelve a e a anged in the folio g order Anu Bel Nuah Belit S 
Samas, B Ada Ma duk, Nc gal Istar Nebo The best wo k of refe ence for 
E gl sh student of these Chaldeo-Greek mythological t ts s Cory’s Anc e? t F g 
menls a most cone se and adm rabl 1 ttle rk dited by an admirable Greek 
schola n h too ra ely referred to— 
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as belonging to distinct pcisonagcs were, no doubt, 
found upon the other mythological tablets as titles of 
the great gods. Popular worship only gave them a 
distinct existence, and, in the general and scientific 
system of religion, they weic considcicd as diverse 
foims of the same divinity But some of the du 
mmorcs have a right to be considered distinct 
personages, as they perform functions of a certain 
importance Such weie Sciakh, wlio was also called 
Nuba, the god of haiwests , Manu the great, who 
presided o^er fate, as also the goddess Namit , 
Papsukul, the messenger of the great gods ; Ban, 
the personification of chaos , Martu, the west, the 
son of Anu, Asmun , Samila; Usu ; and many 
more that it would take too long to mention 
Together with them were some local gods of rners 
or towns, the adoration of whom never became 
general m the country, and to whom, in the definite 
classifications of the pantheon, no higher place 
was assigned, Subulat, the god of the Euphrates, 
and Ztak, god of the Tigris, Serrakh of Kis, 
Kanissura of Cutha ; some of the lattei being even 
of foreign origin, and therefore we find certain gods 
belonging to the Elamite frontier worshipped in the 
eastern provinces, such as Laguda at Kisik, and in 
other places Susinka, and Lagamar or Lagamal * 
The ancient gods of the purely Accadian age were 
also consigned to the confused crowd of dxi mmores, 
and their worship consequently abandoned , but the}’- 
continued to be mentioned in the magical books 

' From whence the name of the early conqueror Kudur Lagamar or CHedorlaomer 
was denved. Gen mv i — Ed 
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which are preserved, traditionally the remains of 
another religious phase to be examined shortly 
We must distinguish the long series of stellar 
personifications, representing “ the celestial mansions 
and the whole army of heaven,” namely, constella 
tions or stars viewed singly, from the gods grouped 
beneath the supreme cycle as inferior powers and 
emanations These corresponded with the astro 
logical and apotelesmatical conceptions, rvith which 
the Chaldaic Babylonian religion had been imbued 
from the earliest ages in a higher degree than any 
other religious system of the ancient world These 
personifications were distnbuted into classes and 
arranged according to their importance and their 
attributes m a systematic hierarchy, the construction 
of which IS very clearly explained by Diodorus Siculus 
and of which we shall hereafter give a detailed account 
in our book on astrology They were not all counted 
amongst the gods properly so called, many stars 
being regarded only as animated by supernatural 
beings under the orders of the great gods, thus con 
tinning the chain of emanations in a lower degree , 
and while they still participated in the divine essence, 
approaching near to humanity, and consequently 
interesting themselves pre eminently in the human 
race 

In this new sphere were ranged the four principal 
classes of protecting genii the Sed, Alap, or Kirub, 
who was represented as a bull with a human face , 
the Lamas or Nirgal, as a lion with a man’s head , 
the Ustur, after the human likeness , and the Nattig 

Kings 5 Lib 30 and 31 
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With the head of an eagle , the emblems of these 
four classes were adopted by the prophet Ezekiel ’ as 
those of the four symbolical creatures which supported 
the throne of Jehovah in his wondrous visions by the 
river Chebar Next above them were the angels or 
spirits, divided into two groups the Igili or celestial 
spirits, and the Anunnaki or terrestrial spirits A 
tablet from the library of Nineveh gives the names of 
seven supreme and magnificent gods,* fifty great gods 
of heaven and earth, three hundred spirits of the 
heavens, and six hundred spirits of the earth " The 
admission of these choirs of angels and genii beneath 
the gods, justified the people of that epoch m 
admitting the demonology of the ancient Accadian 
books into their religious system, and in placing 
amongst the sacerdotal sciences the magic of the 
ancients, who, knowing nothing of the supreme gods 
of the Assyrian hierarchy, were contented with an 
. earlier religious system, and whose only theology 
was a system of gods and elementary spirits, of 
which some were good and others bad 

APPENDIX I 
Tablet I of the Creation Scries 

1 When the upper region was not yet called Heaven, 

2 and the lower region was not yet called Earth, 

3 and the Abyss of Hades had not yet opened its arm, 

4 then the chao^s of waters gave birth to all of them 

5 And the waters were gathered into one place 

’ Chap I 10, andx 14 

’ These are evidently the two superior male tnads wth Beht, as they are seen in 
many inscnphons t. 

* G Smith, North British Review, January 1870, p 309 
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6 No men yet dwelt together no animals yet ^\ande^ed 

about 

7 none of the gods had yet been born 

8 their names ere not spoken their attributes were not 

known 

9 Then the eldest of the gods 

10 Lakhmu and Lakhamu were born 

1 1 and grew up 

12 Assur and Kissur were bom next 

1 3 And lived through long peaods 

14 Anu — H Fox Talbot 

APPENDIX II 

Extract from a letter to The Academy March 20 1875 by 
the Rev A H Sayce on the Creation Tablet 
Now the story of the Deluge discovered by Mr Smith 
has so fully demonstrated the good faith of Berosus m 
transcribing the early legends of Chaldea we may accept 
without hesitation his account of the Babylonian cosmogony 
m all its details even though monumental corroboration of 
It were still wanting The cosmogony however belongs to a 
period of reflection and systematisation 

» » * • * 

Sige it is stated was the primitive substance of the universe 
from whom came Apason and his wife Tavthe the mother of 
the gods She bore her firstborn Moumts the intelligent 
world and afterwards Dakhe and Dakhos together with 
Ktssare and Assores of whom were bom the triad Anos 
Illinos and Aos Bel the demiurge being the son of Anos and 
Davke Now Sige is the Accadian Zicu or Zigara the 
heaven the mother of gods and men while Apas6n is 
Ap su the deep and Tavthe Tthaintn the sea 
Similarly Monims Maim the waters being Assur 

wnth his wife Serud The triad as well as Davke and Bel 
are familiar personages in the inscriptions 
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Dr Ewald has shown that the basis of the Phoenician 
cosmogony (or rather of the vaiious cosmogonies, which ,a 
syncretismg account fused into one) is the Tiinity of Baa7(^ (or 
Chaos) Spirit (or Desire) and Mdl M6t is interpreted 
“ slime” and is elsewheie termed Uldmos, or Time, and also the 
“ Egg,” out of which heaven and earth have been produced 
The Trinity corresponds exactly to the old Accadian Tnnity 
of Na or Anu “the sky,” Ea or En-ci, “the earth,” and 
Mul-ge, “ the lord of the under world ” Mul-ge is the Bel of 
Semitic Babylonia, and to him were assigned the functions of 
a demiurge or creator Hea was “the lord of life” and 
“knowledge,” as well as “of the deep” He too was “the 
spirit of wisdom ” that brooded over the abysmal waters, and 
penetrated through the umveise, understanding all secrets, 
and presiding over all theurgic action His wife, Dav-cma or 
Davki, “the female earth,” was identified with Balm, and 
herein we have a curious analogy, not only to the passage of 
Genesis which states that “the earth had been waste and 
desolate, and darkness upon the face of the deep , and the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” but also to 
the Phoenician system with its spirit Mdt and Baa^i Baau is 
said to have been the wife of the wind Kolpia, and we thus 
get a striking resemblance to the Chaldean Tiiad of the 
Demiurge, the s\<y and the earth whose spirit broods over the 
abyss and is wedded to Baau Even the language of the 
Biblical account, in which EloJiim “ carves ” the heaven and 
the earth out of a primeval chaos, his spirit brooding over the 
deep and wasteness of the earth, shows a similar colouring 
The likeness is increased when we recollect that the week of 
seven days originated among the Accadians, and that each 
seventh day was one of “rest,” on which certain works 
appear to be done ” 
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CHAPTER X 

Development of the Chaldean Mythology 

r^'l^HE perusal of such an explanation of this 
learned and cleverly contrived system as we 
have just given, following closely the indications of 
the texts, and giving no play to conjecture or imagina 
tion, will suffice to show that it could not have been 
a vety primitive one, and that it must have exacted 
an immense effort of religious and philosophical 
thought, which was probably the work of many ages 
in the sacerdotal schools And although, through a 
deficiency of documents, much is still required to 
complete our knowledge of the ancient history of 
Chaldea before the development of the Ass^nan 
power, it IS sufficient to justify us m affirming that 
the definitive system of the Chaldaic Babylonian 
religion, ivith its divine hierarchy, and its series of 
successi\ e emanations, was the result of a great sacer 
dotal mo\ement It nearlj approached a religious 
rc\olution, and corresponded in more than one 
particular with the transformation which the early 
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Vedic religion underwent in India under the influence 
of the Brahmin colleges Like the latter it was the 
work of a firmly constituted priesthood, accustomed 
to the most abstract speculations of thought, and to 
meditation on the great religious problems, as they 
presented themselves to minds imbued with pan- 
theistic prejudices , we shall examine later the 
origin of this priesthood, which was also the source 
of its religious supremacy We can even fix the 
date of 2000 b c , at the commencement of the 
dynasty of Agane m Babylon proper, of which 
Sargon I was the chief, as about the time when the 
religious evolution which we are considering, having 
nearly arrived at perfection, definitely triumphed, and 
extended its empire over the whole country The 
establishment of the same rule m the northern and 
southern provinces, m Chaldea and m Babylon, first 
under the dynasty of Agane, and then under the new 
family which Hammurabi placed on the throne by 
his conquests, very much facilitated its triumph. 

There are many monuments still remaining of the 
earlier state of the religion In the numerous 
inscriptions of the first dynasty of the ancient 
Chaldean empire which have been handed down to 
us, we find no trace of the learned system of the 
Olympus' mentioned in the books which are 
supposed to have been written during the epoch 

^ The Olympus of the Accadians has just been illustrated by a translation of 
“The Hymn to the Mountain of the World” It was a mountain on the summit of 
which the gods resided, in the intenor of which was Hades, the land of “ No return,” 
surrounded by seven walls guarded with only one door each In the midst of Hades 
issued the nver of the water of life, by drinking of which the goddess Ishtar obtained 
immortality, and was allowed to return to earth after her journey in search of Duzi 
See a notice of this discovery by Mr Boscawen in Tlie Academy, No 187, Efecember 4, 
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of Sargon I The names of the gods are the same 
as they were later , but these divine personages were 
not as yet connected with each other by the bonds of 
the theological system we have just explained, or 
grouped and arranged according to degrees of 
importance and emanation from a regular hierarchy 
Their attributes were much less definite and distinct 
than they afterwards became , there was more resem 
blance amongst themselves, and, above all, they were 
of an almost exclusively local character Each of 
them was worshipped alone with his wife in a town, 
where he continued to have his pnncipal sanctuary 
even to the end, and in that town he was looked upon 
as the first of the gods Anu reigned thus in Erech 
with Nana,^ Bel* with Belit' in Nipur, Sin with 
Nana, in Ur, Samas* in Larsa of Chaldea, and 
Sippara of Babylon, where he was united with 
Anunit, Marduk and Zarpamt were the special 
deities of Babylon , Nebo of Borsippa, where, as an 
exception, Nana was his spouse, and Nergal and 
Laz were worshipped at Cutha When the dynasty 
of Ur exercised an actual supremacy over the 
whole of Chaldea, this supremacy was represented 
m the religious hierarchy by its giving the pre 
eminence to Sin,’ the patron god of the town , but 
the same pre eminence passed to Samas when the 
power belonged to the king of Larsa No inscnptions 

So in Egypt al 0 the po ymoos de ties and tnad of the d ff e t nomes b came 
be ult mately r garded as d fferent and e en ant » n st c d h s — Ed 
In th Accad an Anna. * I th A cad an D n'nn 

In the Accad n 2 g < In tht Accad an A i/t e 

* In the Accad an Ud 

’ After whom many early h gs f B bylo a »e e named such as Na ams n 
the uccHsor f Sarg n R ms n a d A d s S Sm th Early H story of Baby 
Iona R eordi f the Past Vd III pp 1517 — Ed 
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of those distant ages (between 3000 and 2000 b.c.) 
nnite the cycle of the great gods in the same 
worship, as was so often done in later times The 
collections of Accadian liturgical hymns, accom- 
panied by an interlinear Assyrian translation, which 
we have given elsewhere,' belongs to the same state 
of things and the same historical period The able 
researches of the Count de Vogue" have proved that 
the religions of the nations of Syria and Palestine 
always remained in this state, and were never exposed 
like those of the lower Euphrates to the influence of 
the work of a sole and powerful sacerdotal corpora- 
tion ^ The formula belonging to them, and given by 
the eminent Academician (now unfortunately for 
science made an ambassador) could be applied 
without any modification to the form of the Chaldaic- 
Babylonian religion previous to its classification, 
which was really very artificial m many ways They 
constituted a group of religions closely connected with 
each other which may be termed Kuschito-Semitic 
or Euphratico- Syrian, and they all show the same 
fundamental data, and have many of the names of 
their gods in common This family is one of the 
most distinctly marked which we can find in the 
science of the religions 

We see the idea of a sole and universal Divine 
Being, manifested in the natural world, which is 
really himself, emanating from his substance and not 

' Un Veda Chaldeen, in Vol II oi my Prerme) es Civilisations 

° See D&VognC, MBanges d’Ai cMologie Oiientale, pp 51 and 57 , and also Le- 
normant, Manuel de V Histone Ancienne de VOnent, 3nie Ed , Vol III , pp 127-303, 
and 352 ^ 

® M Lenormant has shown in his Leltres Assynologiques, Vol II , that the ancient 
religion of Arabia bore the same character 
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created bj him, spread c^cI:)^^herc as the foundation 
of all religion, and it certainly was the primordial 
notion of it But the nature of tins god, as in all 
the ancient pantheisms, uas to he at the same time 
one and manj He nas a di\ine nature Morking in all 
the universe, the author of all plij sical life, dcstroj mg 
his vork each jear, to renew it afteraards, at the 
cllaftge of the seasons, and following out the 
pantheistic idea of liis nature, he was considered to 
perform these operations of destruction and renor a 
tion not in a world distinct from him, but in his own 
substance, bj a reaction upon himself A divme 
name and a distinct person, which became m its 
eaterior form a special personification, corresponded 
with each phase of these operations Hence a 
primitive development of mjtholog) which had taken 
a local character even upon the borders of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, until the time of the great 
work of unification and classification which neither 
S}ria nor Phenicia experienced Each tribe and 
town contemplated the Divine Being under one 
particular aspect, as a certain phenomena of nature 
or as one of the principles admitted by the coarse 
philosophy of the time The result was a corre 
spending number of gods all different in appearance , 
but any one who studies them attentively will find 
that the} soon blend one with the other, and return 
to the primordial unit} of the divine substance 
This nature god had necessarily a double essence, 
since he was the cause and prototype of the visible 
world, fnd united in himself and possessed the two 
principles of all terrestnal generation, the active and 
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passive, or male and female principles ; 'this con- 
ception of duality in unity necessitated the duplication 
of the symbols, and thus gave rise to the idea of 
of feminine divinities In the religions of the 
Euphratico-Syrian group, the goddess was termed the 
“ manifestation” of the male divinity with which she 
corresponded. She did not differ from him in an}^ 
essential point , she was, so to speak, a subjective 
form of the primitive divinity, a second divine person, 
distinct enough from the first to be able to form a 
conjugal union with him, yet at the same time no 
other than the divinity himself in his exterior 
manifestation. This general conception of the 
feminine divinity was subdivided, like the male 
divinity, into a number 'of local or attributive 
personifications In Chaldea and Babylon, as m 
Syria and Palestine, every god was necessarily accom- 
panied by a goddess who corresponded to him The 
divine personages were not generated separately, but 
in couples , and each of these couples constituted a 
complete unity, a reflection of the primitive unity, 
the two personages which formed it. were therefore 
reciprocally complemental one to the other When 
the god had a solar character, the goddess had a 
lunar nature . if one presided over the day, the other 
presided over the night if one personified the active 
elements, fire and air, the other represented the 
passive elements, water and eaith 

In this common foundation of the Euphratico- 
Synan religions, the divine forms were somewhat 
vague, undecided and wavering The gods of 
Chaldea and Babylon, as they come before us in the 
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most incienl inscriptions, nnd in the collection of 
Accnclnn Iitiirgicnl hjmns, before the grcit stork 
which defiled their rcspcctne rink iiid nttrihutes, 
resembled those Ssrnii gods of s horn it Ins been 
justl) Slid tint thej Ind " no firmness of outline, no 
perceptible dctcrmiintion, nothing to rccnll the life 
md pcrsomhtj of the homcnc gods, tint the) were 
more lil e those gods of the mftnt At) in rice, hi e 
the feeble ditinities of the Vedis, imongst whom 
A inim, Indn, ind Agni were so often confounded 
with one mother, ind the god iinoled, be he 
Indn, SiMtri, or A inini, wis ilwi)s rcgirded is 
the highest ind most powerful of the gods B) 
distributing them liter into the leirncd liienicli) of 
eminitions which we line c\imined b) giting to 
cich 1 more distinct pcrsonilit) t ith 1 clcirl) defined 
office, b), so to spell, locilismg cicli of them in 
one- of the groit hciicnl) bodies, their primitiie 
nitiirc w IS sometimes much modified in 1 wi) tint 
we cm in ccrtiin ciscs tliorouglil) ipprccntc 1 his 
I think I hare proicd , md, indeed, it isi gciicnll) 
idmittcd fact tint Adir Simdiii, the Childiio 
Ass) nan Hercules, who wis considered then is the 
god of the plinet Siturn, wis originill) 1 solir 
personification, he retimed etcii m his new clnricter 
the feitures of Ills first ph)siognom), md them)tho 
Icgicil tiblots still cillcd him “the Sun of the South " 
In gcneril one mi) si) tint in the cirhest state of 
the Clnldiic Bab)lonnn religion, is also in the 


J SoufJ tnlheKreil Wfl j V » /«of Februnrj i 1S7 
r a lie c cut e d /r ^ments tom tijv t de J 1 rose p 110 anj tlic 
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S^Tian. the great majorlt}* of the ir.ale goas v.xre 
solar deities akho'jsrn. in rranj cases tae:r 
physiognomy vras much changed in order the better 
to mdR'iduaiise them, and to make thx-m agree v.ith 
the newly formed hierarchical system . By vray oi 
compensation, the planetart* point c: viev.* which 
pla}'s so important a part in the nent stage of the 
religion, hardly appeared during the first epoch, and 
the inuiience of the a.stro*iOgical ideas witn t.nich it 
was connected did not begin to predominate in rehgion 
until the time of the evolution already mentioned, 
and then it grew in a great measure out of the new 
ideas The onh* divinit'* who showed a erv decided 
planetary* physiognomy* from the earliest times was 
Istar. In like mianner nothing is clearer nor better 
established than the solar character of her spouse 
Dnzi or Tammrr: he was early reco^.nsed in the 
religion of Phenicia, and had a much more imoortant 
part there than in the Babylonian mythology*. 
Gods who died and rei*ived penodicalhc belonged 
to the worship of ancient Asia, and vrere personinca- 
tions of the s*un m the successive phases of his dailv 
and veariv course. S'uch was originallv Ivlarc'jk. 

•f- wf ^ mi 

the tutelai\ god of Babvlon. who was afte.i.ards 
localized in the pla-»et Jupiter, for he also died to 
return again to the light, and his tomb vras shown in 
the pj-rarnid of Babjdon. His ancient Accacip~» 
name of d^mar-'ctiTln, chanc;ed in the Semitic 
language to hlardnk. sig^'^Ted “the light cf the 
Sun." Bin himself was stili teiiiied in some astro- 
logical documents the “Sun of the South uDon 
Elam." The principal Epopee of Babidon was 
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composed on a like bnsis, Izdhubnr or Dhubnr, 
Its pnncipal hero, \\"is 1 sohr personification, and 
his U\cl\c great adtcnturcs corresponded tvitli the 
twebc signs of the zodiac 

Some male gods, lioncacr, were from the remotest 
times of the Chaldaic Babj Ionian religion exceptions 
to this common solar character Sin was the moon, 
and he bore her name in the \ssjnan , he was re 
garded as both masculine and active, that is to sa), 
in connection with the earth, for the moon was con 
sidcred to he feminine in connection with the 
sun, as we saw in the couple Aniinit or 
Gula and Samas In his great sanctuar) of L/r, 

Nana was his spouse, she wns a chthonian goddess 
pcrsonifjing the earth, and tins connection is clcarlj 
expressed hj her Accadian name of llur ki, peculiar 
to the worship of the town of Ur, meaning ‘that 
which illuminates the earth ' On account of the 
double aspect assumed hj the moon according 
to the point of xiew fiom which it is ohsened, it 
was represented in manj mjthological legends, the 
most important of which has been presen, cd hj 
Ctesias, as an androgynous god like Men the lunar 
god of the religions of Asia Minor, whom he very 
nearly resembles 

In Anu was realised during the earliest period of 
the religion of the Euphrates, the idea of a cosmic and 
uranic god, who was at once heaxen, earth and time, 
a deity termed by the Greeks an /Eon, in speaking of 

Sec Le I) luge et i I poptcbalijlon en r In \ I II of my/ cmiSriCiil ah s 

At least It s so Ira latcJ in tl e A synan b t tl c or g nal mean ngof the name 
llur ki seems still mo e expressne He whocxtenils his action o>er the earth I e 
wl 0 broods 0 cr the ca th 
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the Asiatic worship, and by the Romans Sccculvm, he 
was the same as Ulom or Eschmun of Phemcia, 
Mama of Gaza, Baahhaldim of the other paits of 
Palestine, and lastly, the Arabian god Andh oi 
Hobal ' He was “the Ancient of days,” and of all the 
divine personifications admitted into the Euphiatico- 
Syrian religions he was the most comprehensive and 
the most nearly allied to the notion of primordial unit}', 
but at the same time also the most \ aguely defined , he 
was a little like the Vedic Varuna" and the Ouranos of 
the more ancient Gieeks. From the time of the oldest 
Chaldean dynasties, as also at the beginning of that 
stage which saw the complete classification of 
religion, he was made the first principle m connection 
with other gods, and the author of all emanations , 
indeed he possessed all the qualities which v ere after- . 
wards given to Ilu, when that deity was distinguished 
from Ann by a new effort towards the abstract con- 
ception of the div-me being, and this is the reason 
why Anu was called pre-eminently “ the Ancient,” 
“the Progenitor,” and “the Father of the gods.” 

I could apply these obseivations also to the pei- 
sonages Bel and Hea, and pass all the gods of 
the Chaldaic-Babylonian pantheon successively in 
review, seeking the most ancient idea of each which 
it IS possible to obtain But to do this would lequire a 
regular treatise on the mythology of the basins of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which I have not undertaken 
in this book, and therefore I can only now examine 

* On this conception, see my LcLU es Assyi lologiques, Vol II , p 164-17S 

For a furthei analysis of the deities Ouranos and Varuna, see Cox, M ythologi/ 
of the Aiyan Nations, Vol I , pp 334, 349, 357, and 327, 330, and II , pp 12, 215 
Also Hodges Edition of Coiij’s Ancient Fiagment'!, pp 10 14 — Ed 
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such questions incKlcnliUj "ind "is th(.\ nrc comicclcd 
with m) subject The forcgoin(, cxunplcs suffice, I 
thmh, to shot the mlurc iml spirit of the Clnhhio 
Bibjlonnn religion 111 its niiciciil form, nnd Us 
identity \ ith the religions which continued to 
predomimtc in Sjrn, Pho men, niid other countries 
inhibited by the sime race 
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The idigious System of the Accadian magic Books 


OW that we have, by means of numerous docu- 
ments, thoroughly studied and mastcied the 
system of the leligion which was impoitcd into Assyria 
from Babylon and Chaldea in its two distinct stages, 
first after the great sacerdotal reform had introduced 
into it a learned and philosophical hieiaichy, and also 
in its earlier and inder state , an examination of the 
ancient Accadian magic books seems to transpoit us 
into an entirely new world 

We no longer hear of the same gods, some of 
the names, which aftei wards disappear entirely fiom 
the invocations and the mythology,' which have not 
even a settled and generally lecened equivalent m 
the Assyrian versions, play an important pait in the 
magic texts Certain gods, whose titles were to be 
found in the pantheon of the public and official 

' At least, those names ■\^hlch keep the purely Accadian form and have no 
Semitic equivalent, only appear in the divine genealogical tables, where a place has 
still been left them , but it is quite a subordinate place, and does not correspond at 
all to their ancient importance 
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religion, or whom the Ass)rian tnnsHtors had 
likened indifferently to some of the personages of 
/ that religion, appear as a rule, in these texts under 
an entirely different form, and with entirelj different 
attributes, and further what is particular!) remark 
able, the sidereal personifications, with the exception 
of the sun who holds so high a rank in the regular and 
well organized system of the theolog) of the great sacc 
dotal schools, and to whom that theolog) attributes 
the gorernment of the world and the ordering of 
events, have no place in the incantations and h)mns 
of the magic collections At the most we onl) find 
a passing mention of the sidereal deities in a vciy 
small number of formula: amongst the invocations at 
the end after the sacramental w ords 

Spirit of the heavens conjure it I Spirit of the earth 
conjure it ' 

While lastl) , it is a remarkable fact, which wc shall 
endeavour to explain further on, and which gives a 
peculiar character to these passages, that not the 
sidereal gods themselves are invoked, but their 
spirits, which are imagined to have a distinct 
existence 

So at the end of an incantation against the plague 

It certa nly a \c y remarkabl fact tl at no mention s made of the "od of the 
mo or V fitsAccad ames of Ah&and H k except in the t 0 n cat 
t h cl I q te h rc a d th mca tat tra slat d f rther ba I she e the cc unt 
g V n in an ep c form of th t a of th e n cl ed p r ts ar^a st th t planet 

This vas e nt ally th po t x b G ost c sm a d Saba m d ffe ed in the r 
c nc pt of th hca nly b d e Ta 1 1 bj t least famil ar th a c ta 
ch ol of G k ph I s phj the \st o s tt ts b 1 e d th t the planet moved f 

the o n f e II n 0 b t c fit 11 d by d Ja Th Gnost cs f ki g- up th s 

nc pt s em to hav th ght th tl d cto s f th C bb la that tl e pi t of 

the pla cts vere md pend t of those celest 1 spl e e a d f med a h ra cl y 

of th m el es — L I 
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{Najntar),' diseases, demons, and ^^J^chcraft in 
geneial, we lead . 

Spint of the heavens, conjuic iL' Spnit of the caith, 
conjuieit' 

Spiiit of Mul-gelal,' loid of the countries, conjure it * 

Spiiit of Nin-ge-lal,^ lady of the countnes, cohjuie it' 

Spiiit of Nin-dara,^ powciful waiiior of Mul-gelal, con- 
juie it ' 

Spiiit of Nusku, sublime messenger of Mul-gelal, con- 
juie it ' 

Spirit of Eni-/una,’ eldest son of Mul-gelal, conjuic it ' 

Spirit of Tiskhu,'* lady of the armies, conjure it ' 

Spirit of Meimcr," king whose voice® is beneficent, 
conjuie it ' 

Spnit of Utu,® king of justice, conjuic it ' 

Spirits, Aichangels {Annnna), great gods, conjuic if'® 

In other invocations of the same kind, these 
spirits of the sidereal gods aic associated with those 
of gods who wcie no longei known to the public 
religion of Babylon and Nineveh, and also with other 
spirits of an elementaiy chaiacter as beings of 
the same kind and lank, as, for instance, in this 
enumeration, which is one of the fullest to be found 

^ IF A 1 IV col 3 "In the Assyrian Bel 

^ In the Assyrian Beht ■* In the Assyrian Adar 

® In the Assyrian Sin ^ In the Assy nan Istar 

’ In the Assyrian Bin or Ramanu 

'' In the Assyrian version, “ impetuosity ” ® In the Assy nan Samas 

Compare the litany placed at the end 6f the incantation immediately preceding- 
this ore, on the same tablet 

Spirit of the heavens, conjure it' Spiiit of the earth, conjure them ' 

Spirit of Mul-gelal, lord of the countries, conjure them ' 

Spirit of Nin-gelal, lady of the countries, conjure them ' 

Spirit of Nin-daia, son of the firmament, conjure them ' 

Spirit of Tiskhu, lady of the countnes, ■\\ho gives light to the nighf, conjuic 
them ' 
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in the great magic collection copied by Assurbanipal’s 
orders 

Fever Spirit of the heavens conjure it • Spirit of the 
earth conjure it • 

hlale Spirits lords of the earth conjure it* 

Female Spirits ladies of the earth conjure it ' 
hlale Spirits lords of the stars conjure it* 

Female Spirits ladies of the stars conjure it * 

Male Spirits lords of hostilities conjure it* 

Female Spirits ladies of hostilities, conjure it * 

Spirits Em dazarma conjure it * 

Spirits Nin dazarma conjure it 1 
Male Spirits lords of the sublime covering conjure it*’ 
Female Spirits ladies of the sublime covering conjure it * 
Male Spirits lords of the light of life conjure it ! 

Female Spirits ladies of the light of life conjure it* 

IMale Spirits lords of the inferior region conjure it * 
Female Spirits ladies of the inferior region conjure it* 
Spirits lords of the mother and father of Mul gelal 
conjure it * 

Female Spirits of the mother and father of Mul gelal 
conjure it * 

Spirit of Hurki’ ivho makes his talismamc® ship cross 
the river conjure it ’ 

Spirit of Utu the king umpire of the gods conjure it * 
Spirit of TisI hu who directs the Archangels of the earth 
{Anunna ge) ’ conjure it * 

W ha\e not sufEc ent informat on to translate the name of the object of \\h ch 
tl CSC spint arc said to be lords > 

Tlie e ar the f male sp nt cor e po d nrr to the preced g ones they arc 
call d I d s 1 1 of the s me object 

^ Orp hap belt r Lo d fth hca enlysault — El 
In the Assj nan v r on of the father and th n othe 
* In the Assy a S n 

TI A sjnan %e on la only I shp H i\e lave an alluson to a 
myth vh chi as jet known 


1 Lacuna 
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Spirit of the goddess Ziku,‘ mother of lica, conjuic it ' 
Spiiit of Ninuah, daughter of Ilea, conjure it ' 

Spirit of Nin-si-ana’ * conjure it ' 

Spiiit of the god Fne, supreme pontiff on the face of 
the earth, conjuie it ' 

Spiiit of Nin-gis-/ida,* \vho uphca\cs the face of the 
caith, coiijuie it ’ 

Spiiits of the seven doois of the world, conjure it ' 

Spirits of the seven lochs of the world, conjure it! 

Spint Khusbi-kuru,® wafe of Namtar, conjure it* 

Spirit Khi-tim-kur-ku,’ daughter of the Ocean, con- 
jure it * 

These long litanies are, however, \ery raic Up 
to the present time ^Ye possess no ciiterion vhich 
might enable us to judge of the respective antiquity 
of the different fragments m the great magic collec- 
tion, but it is clear that, like those of the Vcdic col- 
lection, they belong to -^er}’- diffeient epochs, and that 
the composition of these incantations, formulae, and 
h3nnns might be lefcried to different cen tunes far 
anterior even to the early date at which they wcic 
collected and reduced to uniting But it would need 
careful and deep study, assisted by all the most 
delicate arts of criticism, to determine the chronolog}’- 
of these fragments, and aie not as yet in a posi- 

’ The celestial Ocean The Nu of Eg3ptian nijtHologj — Ld 

■ This rendering is merelj provisional and \ cry doubtful , the name is given by 
the sign which represents the town of Nineveh 

’ “ The lady of the blush of heaven,” a name of the planet Venus 

■’ Lacuna 

® “The lady of the magic wand,” one of the names of the infernal goddess Nin- 
1 igal, in the Assynan Allat 

® Or Khusbi-sl, the meaning is, “his stroke is propitious” 

’ “ The spring which surrounds the sublime mountain ” 
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tion to undertake this difficult task We may hou 
ever, gather, from the simplicitj of the formulse, 
which characterises those of a very earl} date, that the 
texts containing in\ ocations or litanies, hie that ve 
have just quoted, together with two others , the 
only tvo of their kind, which ha\e been cited earlier 
as specimens of long epic stories should be classed 
amongst the most recent, since the} include the 
idea of punishment of sin b} means of disease, and 
the necessity of repentance, dogmas of a later school 
These litanies represent a last phase in the formation 
of magical documents, a time when the fusion of 
the Kuschito Semitic and Turanian elements of the 
nation had gi\en birth to those religious conceptions 
which finall} predominated exclusivel} m the exterior 
and public worship The old religion of the spirits, 
upon which Chaldean magic was ongmall} founded, 
still existed quite mdependently at this time, and 
became the peculiar doctrine of the priests of 
magic, who continued to compose incantations and 
to add them to the traditional fund which they had 
recei\ed from their predecessors, although this prac 
tice seems afterwards to have ceased But while their 
doctrine had not changed, and had kept its place side 
by side with the new religion, the priests perceived 
plainly the popularity of the gods of this ri\al 
religion, and found for them a place accordmgl} in 
their infinite world of spints 

These surmises may seem on a first consideration 
rather far fetched, and we shall perhaps be told that 
the hypotheses we have just ad\anced rest on no 
sufficient foundation, but I think anyone who has 
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studied attentively the gieat collection of magical 
tablets discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson must 
giant that we have in them sufficient and convincing 
proofs to suppoit our conjectures 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Ongtn of the Myth of the Zj 


will now cndca\our to gi\e an idea of the 
liA,®' religious sjstem explained in the Accadian 
magic writings, bj means of quotations tal Qn prin 
cipally from the h) mns of the third bool of the great 
collection, of which up to this time we hare made 
but little use 

This system was actually that of an adoration 
of the elementary spirits, as undisputed, as marl ed, 
as it ever was amongst the Altaic nations, or in 
ancient China Accadian magic was founded upon 
the belief in innumerable personal spirits distri 
buted in every part throughout nature, sometimes 
blended with the objects that they animated, 
and sometimes separate from them This was 
certainly one of the rudest conceptions of the 
supernatural and of the unknown power which 
governs the world, as it was also one of the most 
primitive, for it bordered on fetichism and even 
adopted some of its principles, by confiding 
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blindly in talismans and in then m\stciioiis pov.ci. 
Spiiits cveiywhcic dispciscd pjoduced nil the phe- 
nomena of naliiic, and diicctcd and animated all 
cieated beings. The} caused cmI and good, guided 
the movements of the celestial bodies, brought back 
the seasons in then ordei, made the winds to blov 
and the lam to fall, and juoduced In their inllucncc 
atmospheiic phenomena, both benchcial and dc- 
structne, the} also icndeicd the eaith fcitilc, and 
caused plants to gciminatc and to bear fruit, presided 
over the biith and picser\ed the lues of In mg beings, 
and yet at the same time sent death and disease 
Theie were spn its of this kind c\ ei-} w hci e, in the stai ry 
heavens, m the eaith, and in the intei mediate icgions 
of the atmospheie, each clement was full of them, 
eaith, air, hie, and natci , and nothing could exist 
without them " Thcic wcic paiticulai ones for each 
element, each celestial body, each creatine, and each 
object in natuie. A^el} distinct and dchnitc per- 
sonality was ascribed to them, and vc sec no tiacc 
of the idea of a Supreme God, of a hrst piinciple vith 
which they were connected and fiom vhich they de- 
rived their existence, ruling over this \ ast numbci of 
beings who were superior to man, but inferior to the 

' This \\as in a sense the thcorj of even Milton liimsclf when he i\rotc 
“Millions of spiritual creatures ^\alk the earth, 

Unseen both when \\c wake and when we sleep,” 

(PiDutliic Lo^l,Lib IV, 1 G77-9,) 

as it IS to this day the belief of the orthodox lurk, who on the conclusion of his 
praters, bow’s to the right and the left as saluting the genu of good and evil 
respectively, by whom he is attended — Ld 

’ This was also known to the Egyptian mjthologj, the Hieroglyphic inscnplions 
repeatedly mention the spirits of earth, air, fire, and water, and they were represented 
as frog-headed and hon-headed respectively In the long inscription of Danus at 
El Khargeh these four genu occupy a prominent position, and they also occur in the 
texts of the myth of Horus in the late Ptolemaic temple of Edfu See I\a\ille, Tcrle 
de la My the d’Hoi us, pi n , and Trans Sne Bil Ai ch , Vol V , part i 
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notion of the gods chenshed by religions of a higher 
tendency This feature distinguishes this naturalism, 
as also that of the Tartar and Mongol nations, from 
that of the more noble races, such as the ancient 
Aiyas, amongst whom there was always a funda 
mental idea of a supreme deit^ , although sometimes 
very vague and indefinite, besides the adoration of 
the cosmic phenomena personified in the gods 

As evil IS everywhere present in nature side by 
side with good, plagues with favourable influences, 
death ^\lth life, destruction with fruitfulness, an idea 
of dualism as decided as in the religion of Zoroaster 
per\aded the conceptions of the supernatural world 
formed by the Accadian magicians, the evil beings of 
which they feared more than they valued the powers 
of good There were essentially good spirits, and 
others equally bad Their opposing troops constituted 
a vast dualism, which embraced the whole universe 
and kept up a perpetual struggle in all parts of 
creation The bad spirits were, like the good, spread 
everywhere in heaven, earth, and in the atmosphere, 
they were in opposition to each other and contended 
together furiously Their successne triumphs and 
defeats caused plagues and benefits to alternate in 
nature, and the} interrupted the regular course of 
terrestrial things b} the inter\ention of sudden cata 
strophes There was a bad as well as a good 
spint attached to each celestial bod} , each element, 
each phenomena, each object and each being, and 

Se an able art cle on The H "b t Cod of the An Races, by D R th 1 
the T a { oru / Germ n Ono t IS Ij; \o\ \ I p 67 W o y ol f the 

ItcS’Kidy \ 1 I Nex Se les p 51 Cootrbutons to a Knowledge of the Ved c 
Theog ybyD Mo r — Ed 
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these weie evci to supplant cndi other. 

Thus chscoul reigned CNcryuluic in the unnei’^t, 
nothing was ficc fiom tins continual stiuggle be- 
tween evil and good legaidcd piine ipally from a 
ph} sical point of mow , the moial side, of dualism 
icmains quite in the backgiound and haidb appeals 
in the magic Miitings, 01 c\cn m the h} inns, v,h( le 
it might have been de\ eloped more easilv Snrh 
writings seem haidl} to ha\c iccogni/cd any other 
sin than that of neglecting the ]>iojutiatoi) nte-,, and 
cnteiing into communication with the e\ii spuits 
by the piacticcs of soiccry, instead of applsing to 
the paiticulai god b} means of ntes which were 
consideicd holy and pious, and thiough the mcfha- 
tion of the authoiizcd magicians 

Upon this dualistic conception lestcd the whole 
edifice of sacicd magic, of magic icg.iidcd as a 
holy and legitimate mtcrcouise established b\ ntes 
of divine origin, beUveen man and the supcrnatinal 
beings surrounding him on all sides. Placed un- 
happily in the midst of this pcipctual struggle bc- 
tw^een the good and bad spirits, man felt himself 
attacked by them at every moment , his fate depended 
upon them All his happiness was the wmik of the 
former, all the evils to wdiich he w'as subject w'cic 
attributable to the lattei He needed then some 
aid against the attacks of the bad spirits, against 
the plagues and diseases wdiich they sent upon him 
This help he hoped to find in incantations, in 
mysterious and powerful w^ords the scciet of which 
was known only to the piiests of magic, in their pre- 
scribed rites and their talismans By these means 
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the fatal demons ^\e^e sent and the fa\ouribIe 
spirits rendered propitious and called to the help of 
man The Chaldeans had such a great idea of the 
po\\er and cfiicac} of these formulT, rites, and amu 
lets, that the) came to regard them as required to 
fortify the good spirits themselves m their combat 
with the demons, and as able to give them help b> 
providing them with invincible weapons which would 
ensure success Thus the supernatural power of 
the magician was not only a protection for man, 
it also arrested the greatest catastrophes in nature, it 
influenced the course of the phenomena, and inter 
vened with a decided cfficac) in the discords of the 
world of spirits 

These fundamental data are visible at ever) point 
in the great magical collection, and in the formula 
of the same kind which maj be discovered elsewhere 
The> seem to me to stand out so clcarl) m the 
quotations which I have alrcad) made, as to need no 
confirmation from other examples 

As the magical doctrines developed and approached 
nearer to the constitution of a system to which it 
pretended to give a scientific exactness, it introduced 
an order and a hierarch) into the crowd of spirits 
whose existence it admitted The good spirits were 
assigned to classes like those we have already 
noticed amongst the demons Unhappily the in 
dications of the texts are still less precise as to the 
distribution and relative rank of the favourable 
spirits than they are concerning those of the dia 
bolical groups We can only discern that, in the 
good as well as m the bad army, were recognized 
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genii, classes called Alaci^ and Laniwa, and d< mons 
termed Uing The “ fcuoiuablc /Had,'' tin, “ f-noin- 
able Lanima,” and the “faxouiabh* Idug,'' me \ti) 
frequently opposed in the inrant.itoi} fonnula to the 
“evil Alad," to “ cmI Laaiaia," the “ < m1 Utaq " 
Spiiits piopcily -SO called {Zi) aie also mentioned, 
especially elemental') ‘'{mils, oi Iho-'U attaclud to 
beings and definite objects, aiul angels, more iiuh - 
pendent, vith distinct natmal foims, amonge''t uhom 
ve may see the /Uinnna, who aie alniost alv.a}^ 
teiiestiial spiiits, and the Jdidt, v.ho hrue th< n 
dwelling in the l^ea^ens ' 

A ccitain mimbci of gods e\cn {ana, dir/'n, or 
dimmo) were admitted into the highei region^ of the 
hierarchy But they did not diffci csscntiail) m then 
natiiie fiom the other spirits, and this name {Z?j was 
given to them as well as that of gods 'j'hc) were 
beings of the same kind, possessing a distinct title 
only because their powci was thought to be gicatci 
and to ha\e a wader scope than that of the other 
spirits As far as w^e can sec, the god differed fiom 
the simple spiiit m that hew'as less stiictly localized, 
and that he w^as icgardcd as animating and dnccting a 
great part of the wmrld, many phenomena, and a 
class of similar beings oi objects, each of which 
individually possessed a spiiit These w’cie then, if 
they may be so called, the spirits of categories of 
natural beings or phenomena, considcied as distinct 
from and superior to the individual spirits Their 
peisonality was however as definite as that of the 

' See all this worked out to perfection and adapted to the Judaic sj stem in the 
Book of Enoch, Caps Iwiii to Kwii — Ed 
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inferior spirits, and we find amongst them no bond 
of unity of substance, and no common primordial 
pnnciple Two of the greatest gods, tAvo holding 
the first place amongst them, Ana and Hea, had 
no higher titles than “Spirit of the heavens’ (Zi 
atm) and “Spint of the earth [Zi kia) Therefore 
the most solemn invocations were addressed to them, 
and this clearlj characterises their original and fun 
damental nature 

The gods thus conceived appear to have been very 
numerous Many such arc named in the incanta 
tions against demons and diseases and m the magical 
hjmns But several of these arc only mentioned 
once, and that singly and under such circumstances 
as to give no precise information about the office and 
attributes of the god , the more so because the imper 
feet state of our acquaintance vvith the Accadian 
language prevents us from explaining his name, 
which IS sure to have some meaning and which the 
Assjrian translator has simplj copied without trying 
to assimilate it to that of a god m his own excessively 
rich pantheon What indeed were the gods Nin 
akha quddu, Nin gur, and many others, vaIiosc names 
are scattered over the magic documents^ Fresh 
texts only can furnish us with the desired informa 
tion Some of the names may be nothing but 
attnbutes of divine personages better known under 
other titles F or instance, we know positiv cly that 
Nin 1 a si, “ the Lady with the horned countc 
nance,” was another name of Nana the wife of Ana , 
Nin a su, “the Lord of the numerous waters," and 
Nin si ku were titles of Hea, as also Em kiga 
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Miil-kiga, “the Loid of the earth,” whilst Nin-gis- 
zida, “the Lady of the magic wand,” designated 
the goddess Nm-kigal 

Although we are not yet able to decide pre- 
cisely on the chaiactei and domain of some of the 
gods, this IS only the case with regard to dninc 
personifications of the second lank, nho aic noticed 
but larely We possess, on the contrar}-, a great 
deal of infoimation about the principal gods, OMing 
to the constant mention made of them in the incan- 
tations, and paiticulaily b}" the hymns addicsscd to 
them We can describe them pcrfccll}’’, and this task 
we aic now about to undeitakc, but wc ought hist 
to notice the peculiai conception of the world with 
wdiich they weie connected 

“The Chaldees,” says Diodoius Siculus,' “have 
quite an opinion of their own about the shape of the 
earth they imagine it to have the form of a boat 
turned upside down, and to be holloiv underneath ” 
This opinion remained to the last m the Chaldean 
sacerdotal schools, their astronomeis believed in it, 
and tried, according to Diodorus, to support it b}^ 
scientific arguments It is of very ancient origin, a 
remnant of the ideas of the purely Accadian peiiod , 
and if we did not clearl}’- understand this conception 
of the earth, we should find all that the magic texts 
say about the form ahd economy of the universe 
perfectly unintelligible, as also their division of the 
principal parts of the univeise under the dominion of 
different gods * 

' Lib II , sec 31 

' See this idea as a point of the Homeric myth fully worked out in Gladstone’s 
Homenc Synch omsms, page 230 
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Let US imagine then a boat turned over, not 
such an one as we are in the habit of seeing, but 
a round skiff like those which are still used, under 
the name of Knfa, on the shores of the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates, and of which there are manj repro 
sentations in the historical sculptures of the 
Assj nan palaces , the sides of this round skiff bend 
upwards from the point of the greatest width, so that 
thej are shaped like a hollow sphere deprived of two 
thirds of its height, and showing a circular opening 
at the point of division Such was the form of the 
earth according to the authors of the Accadian magical 
formulas and the Chaldean astrologers of after years 
We should express the same idea in the present day 
by comparing it to an orange of which the top had 
been cut off, leaving the orange upright upon the flat 
surface thus produced The upper and convex sur 
face constituted the earth properly so called, the 
inhabitable earth (Ai) or terraqueous surface (ii a), 
to which the collective name of kalnma, or the 
countries, is also given The interior concavity 
opening from underneath was the terrestrial aby ss, gc, 
where the dead found a home (kur nu de, kigal, malt) 
The central point in it was the nadir, or, as it was 
called, “the root ’ (mu), the foundation of the whole 
structure of the world , this gloomy region witnessed 
the nocturnal journey of the sun 

Above the earth extended the sky’ (ana) spangled 
with its fixed stars (mill), and revolving round the 

S e Ches eys Exp d ti i to the Euphrates m d T"r \ 1 I page 57 \ol II 
parre C41 

S e The t les I Her d tu by G Ra 1 i 

11 /t J l\ o 


lib I sec 194 
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mountain of the East {xarsak kurra), the column 
which joined the heavens and the earth, and sened 
as an axis to the celestial vault The culminating 
point of the heavens, the zenith [inirJui), was not 
this axis or pole , ' on the contrary, it was situated 
immediately abo\e the countiy of Accadia, and was 
regarded as the centre of the inhabited lands, whilst 
the mountain which acted as a pivot to the staii^' 
heavens was to the noi th-cast of this country Beyond 
the mountain, and also to the noi th-cast, extended the 
land of Aialli, which was very iich m gold," and was 
inhabited b}^ the gods ^ and blessed spirits 

The Chaldean astrologers imagined m latei times a 
spheiical heaven completely em eloping the earth , but 
it seems, from many characteristic expressions, that 
at the period when the greatest pait of the fiagmcnts 
of the magic collection Aveie composed, the fiima- 
ment was legaided as a hemisphciical skull-cap, 
the loiver edges of wTich, “the foundations of the 
heavens,” rested upon the extiemities of the eaith, 
beyond the great leservoii of w^ateis {abzu) * sur- 
rounding the continental surface, and corresponding 
exactly to the ocean of Homer We also must give 
to it the name of ocean m addition to that of 
reservoir of w^aters, designating the subterraneous 


^ IF A /II, 4S, 1 55, 56, c, d, distinguishes between the /enith, nrtzkii, Assjnan 
elit same, and the middle point of the heavens, ana s 6 ga, Ass3nan kntL same 

TV A 1 II , 51 , 1 II, a, b 

3 This idea had passed to the Assyrians, see the great insciiption of Sargon at 
Khorsabad, 1 156, published in Rccoi ds of the Past, Vol Vll 

■* A compound, signifying hterallj, "abounding in waves” The orthographj of 
this name is derived from a more ancient form, in which the order of the elements 
was reversed, , hut the grammars show us that the form alzu was substituted 
for it m the spoken idiom 
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ca\ ity OT ge as the ab} ss, which \\ ord was sometimes 
used as a translation of the Accadian abzn and its 
Assyrian equnalent apsit The periodical more 
ments of the planets (In bat), which were assimilated 
b} their Accadian name to animals endowed with 
life, took place in a lower zone of the hearens, which 
was called ill gam, underneath the firmament c sai a’ 
of the fixed stars, astrolog} afterwards ascribed to 
them seven concentric and succcssiv e spheres, abo\ e 
which the firmament extended, but we can perceive 
no trace of a similar idea in the magical documents 
The firmament supported the ocean of the celestial 
waters, ztku, viewed under the form of a river,* as was 
frequently the terrestnal ocean, which even assumed 
the name of “ river,’ ana or ana 

Between the earth and the heavens was the zone m 
which the atmospheric phenomena were produced, 
where the winds {wit) blew, and the storms (imi dtigud) 
raged, where the clouds (tint tin) were spread, and at 
length, rent asunder bj the lightning {mm git) and 
the hot whirlwind of the thunder bolt {amatii) from 
the planets, poured forth ram {sur) ‘ through their 
gutters {ganul) 

There were then three zones of the universe , the 
heavens, the terrestnal surface with the atmosphere, 

Th s me ly a all at on t th Accad nod 
Lu I I tra si ted tn th As y zat 11 iS th {^at h ch I ad th fl ck 
* The Accad a pell of tb s n me g es t the s s of the d 11 g of 

mp Ise t tra lated the Assyn by rw f m th ot icn It 1 e d fit 

that n of th two la o- 30- 5 has pi >ed poo th vo d h ch t bo 0 d f cm the 
othe ode t gietapclars"Ti ficat 
If J I II 50 1 7 d 

I ha\ fo d th d c e p oof of th d n " th s al pell <>• yj AN 

doe ot p se t a omp d d t s a comple d og aph cep s on t s 

1 t d by a svtiipl d 
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and the lower abyss The thice greatest gods, Ana, 
Hea, and Mnl-ge oi Elim, answered to and piesided 
over those thiee zones They coiiesponded to the 
gods of the supieme tiiad of the Chaldaio-Babylonian 
leligion, Ann, Hea, and Bel, the t\\o hist of ^vhlch 
retained their Accadian names 

But in truth the call} conception of these deities 
with the evception of Hea, as expressed m the magic 
fiagments, is veiy^ diffcicnt fiom what it aften\aids 
became Ann ccitainly picscrvcs some fcatiiics 
belonging to the Accadian Ana, but if we compare 
Bel with the ancient Mul-gc of the magic books 
we see that a purely artihcial assimilation had been 
made between the Accadian god and a Semitic god 
of an entiiely different character, and, as we have 
already lemaiked, probably of a solai origin 

In those paits of the collection which have been 
handed down to us, theie is no special hymn 
addressed to Ana, but he is invoked m the sacia- 
mental formula of all the incantations undei the 
name of Spirit of the heavens [Zi-and] As his name 
indicates he was the same as the matciial-heaven, he 
was heaven itself, whilst also the soul of it , and 
he was more completely one Avith the object to which 
he was attached than was any other of the super- 
natural deities 

Ana as desciibed m the most ancient Accadian 
documents resembled closely the Thian of the eaily 
Chinese But m the oldest religion of China, Thian, 
“theheavens, ’’was also Chang- ti, “thesupreme lord,”’ 

’ See also with relation to the theological use of the names Fian and Shin, 
Malan’s JFho is God in China, Shu oi Shang-li " if>55 
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he soared above the spmts of nature as sovereign 
master and first principle, crowning the edifice of 
the worship of spirits by a thoroughly monotheistic 
idea It was perhaps so at the beginning amongst 
the Accadians and this supposition is supported by 
two important arguments, namely, (i) that in their 
language one of the tiio words e\pressing the 
absolute idea of divinitj, ana, is the same word 
which means "heaven,’ (2) that the ancient 
hieroglyph of the sign which, in the cuneiform 
writing invented by the Accadians renders the idea 
of "god, IS the figure of a star But although 
this notion must hare e\isted originally amongst 
the Accadians, and reappears in the Chaldaio 
Babylonian religion, no trace of it is to be found in 
the fragments composing the m igic collection Ana 
was m nothing supenor to the other two great gods of 
the two other zones of the universe , he was not even 
represented as the primordial principle from which 
they issued 

The name of Hea means " dwelling , ' this name 
then was manifestly connected with the time when 
the god was first imagined to be the same as the 
zone o\er which he presided, the zone which served 
as a home for men and animated beings , but 
he was afterwards regarded as much more separate 
from the material object than Anna He was the 
lord of the earth s surface Ifiuil ki ) , and this title 

The use of th s s gn s ot as ppea s at first s ''ht tl ec s ry d cat o f 
a pnm ti e d eal charact r of th el <no Th s figu of th st t as b n 
app opnated to th xp on of th g o Ida of the h av s ther th n to 
that of god it s treb! dto p enta sta 
E a ho e 
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IS applied to him quite as frequently as Hea In the 
sacramental foimula of the incantations he was in- 
voked as Spirit of the earth, or more exactly still, 
of the terraqueous surface {zi-ki-a) He was also lord 
of the region of the atmosphere The spirit of this 
zone of the universe, he was also the soul which 
animated everything, penetrated into everything, and 
made everything which existed m the universe live and 
move The Accadians (and they transmitted this 
idea to the Chaldaio-Babylonians of more recent ages) 
considered the humid element as the vehicle of all 
life, and the source of all generation , ' they saw this 
element circulating everywhere m the zone which 
embraces the terrestrial surface and the atmosphere 
Hea was the soul and spirit of it, and therefore, ac- 
cording to them, closely connected with the humid 
element It was specially his dominion the waters {a ) , 
were worshipped m their material reality, and the 
spirits presiding over them were his children He had 
no father assigned to him , but as he was eternally 
begotten in the bosom of the humid element, he 
was said “ to have issued from the celestial ocean 
personified as a goddess Ziku ^ His usual dwelling 
was in the great reservoir {abzn or arra) , which, as we 
have already said, surrounded the earth From this 
point but one step was necessary to represent him 
under the ostensible form of a fish-god, and this step 
was taken , for one of his most usual titles was “ the 

^ Was not the cosmology of the early Greeks also denved from this source, 
several of their philosophers holding that all things were produced from water and 
returned to vater again ’ — Ed 

^ Z 1 Vol IV , col 2 , 1 36 

^ As the Egyptian deitj Ra from Nut, see Naville, “ Litany of Ra,” in Recoi ds of the 
Past, Vol Vll 
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great fish of the ocean” {gal xitnf abzu), or “the 
sublime fish ’ (xan max) 

As the spirit of the inhabited world and the soul 
directing its phenomena, Hca is the repositarj of all 
science And here we see the chain of ideas winch 
led to this odd notion, that the learned god should 
also be an ichthj omorphous god It passed into the 
Chaldaio Babylonian religion with the god Hea 
himself, and he appeared under this form m the 
cosmogonic legend, where he was the Oannes of 
Berosus, revealing religious and social laws to men ’ 
According to extracts from the Grecian historian 
of Chaldea, “ he had the body of a fish entire, but 
underneath his fish s head there w as a second 
human head, while human feet appeared under liis 
tail, and he possessed a human voice This 
monster spent the whole day amongst men with 
out taking any food, while he taught them letters, 
science, and the principles of every art, the rules for 
the foundation of towns, the building of temples, the 
measurement and boundaries of lands, seed time 
and harvest in short, all that could advance civili 
zation, so that nothing new has been invented 
since that period Then at sunset this great 
Oannes regained the sea, and passed the night in 
the vast region of waves, for he was amphibious * 

F a good llusfraho of O ones Da«^ ceBnmiA ei h d t P I 
pp 16S 3 9 — lEd 

Ea X Hea the fi h 

® Fo the id t ty f Oa n s and H a, see App dtx I t the e d f th s part of 
the vol rae. 

* Acco d g to B sus as q ot d by Ap Hod th e % ni ny f th se fi h 
av ta of the SpmeB o-\hh called An edot the fi t aft th lap e f 
f rty n th eco d afte twenty s th th d afte e '^hteen (o twe tj e ght) 
th n a fo th and fi ally a fifth nam d Odac Se H dge s 6^ y pp 51 52 — Ed 
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A representation of the fish-god as a legislator and 
protector, corresponding exactly with the legend of 
Berosiis, has been found in the sculptures of the 
Assyrian palaces’ and on the Babylonian cylinders " 

As the soul of that zone of the woild inhabited by 
living beings, of the “dwelling” pre-eminently, Hea 
was the god who “sees that all is in order,” and who 
defended the frame of nature against the incessant 
ravages of the wicked spirits Since he was the 
god acquainted with scifence, he knew all their ruses 
and wks able to baffle them , and therefore he alone 
was possessed of the magic secrets by means of which 
they could be conquered and repulsed 

Hence the exceptional importance of the position 
of Hea in the arts of conjurational magic, of which 
he was the great god The quotations we have 
already placed before the reader show clearly his 
character as supreme protector of men and of 
nature m the struggle caused by the antagonism 
between good and evil, as detis averruncus, or as the 
annuller and averter of fatal influences, and as the 
author of theurgic action Help was sought from 
him when neither word, rite, talisman, nor even the 
intervention of any other of the gods had availed to 
destroy the demons’ power 

The magical texts attributed to Hea the spouse 
who was afteiw^ards assigned to him in the later 
mythology, Damkina or Davkma, whilst on the rare 
occasions when the companion of Ana is mentioned, 
It was never under the name of Ana, but always as 

' Layard, Monuments of Nineveh 

- Lajard, Culte de Mithi a, pi xvi , no 7 , pi wii , nos i, 3, 5, S 
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Nin ka SI From her mme, uliich can on!> be 
eaactlj translated b} the Latin uxor cx term (dam 
him), she appears to have been originallj a person! 
fication of the earth’s surface, which the god rules 
and fertilizes From the union of Hca and Daakina 
proceeded the material waters which flowed o\er the 
earth Still, as has been before stated, Hea was 
the onl} god of the ancient Accadian mjtholog) 
who was adopted without modification into the 
Chaldaio Bab3 Ionian religion, whilst he, with his 
spouse Darkina, never received anj Semitic appella 
tion, but kept their Accadian names without an) 
alteration even as far as Nineveh 

In the epic recital of the deluge Hea plaj ed the part 
of protector and saviour of Khasisatra, the Chaldean 
Noah, the Xisuthrus or Sisithrus of the fragments of 
Berosus After hav mg related how the v cssel of the 
just was saved in the flood and rested upon a high 
mountain, Berosus adds, connecting with this tradi 
tion magic and tahsmanic rites, “ A part of this 
vessel still exists on the Gordyman heights of 
Armenia , the pilgrims bring bad the asphalt thO) 
have scraped from the nuns and use it to avert the 
influence of sorcery ” An extract from Ab) denus ’ 
says also, “The inhabitants of the country make 
themselves amulets from the wood of the ship and 
hang them round their necks as a charm against 
sorcery ’ The legend has been applied to the ship 
of Khasisatra, the pretended remains of which were 
shown to the devotees, the ideas formerly attached 

U A I W 14 2 ecto 1 jj 15 

* rragment 16 
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to the symbolic vessel in which the god Hea was 
supposed to traverse his humid empire, when he was 
not represented as a being in part .man, m part 
fish ’ 

One of the hymns of the magic collection, which is 
extremely difficult to understand because we have 
only the Accadian text, without the Assyrian version, 
and that is filled with inexplicable technical terms, 
treats solely of this vessel of Hea’s, “rejoicing the 
heart at break of day ” The planks are ornamented 
with “ seven times seven lions of the desert ” The 
ceiling which covers the inner apartment and the 
mast are of cedar, the wood which counteracts 
sorceries In this vessel are “ Hea, who decides 
destinies, with Damkma, whose word gives life , 
Silik-mulu-khi, who utters the beneficent name , 
Munu-abge,^ who guides the lord of the earth, and 
Nm-gar,'^ the great pilot of heaven ” This hymn 
enumerates all the parts, points out their magic 
meaning, and ends by the wish 

May the ship in front of thee sail upon the canals ' 

May the ship behind thee sail upon the face (of the 
waters) ' 

May the joy of the heart be developed in thee in all its 
fulness ' 

A fragment of a tablet m the British Museum^ 
gives us the remains of a special little collection 
of prayers, partly of a liturgic, partly of a magical 
character, and each of them relating to one of the 
insignia of royalty for which it invokes the protection 

’ See also Lenormant, Le Deluge et VE;popee Babylonimne, 1873 

- JV A I W , 25, col I ^ Beneficent on the waves 

^ Master of the helm(’) ^ TD A 7, IV , iS, 3 
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of the gods One Ins reference to the tnra, and has 
been already mentioned as requesting that the king 
might be possessed by beneficent spirits , another 
relates to the precious stones, “\shich are upon the 
breast of the king as insignia , " a third to his 
weapon of ^\ar 

The ^^eapon %%hicb causes terror which wounds for 
majestj the weapon which is raised which is projec 
tile beside majest) the immense force of its blow 
confuses none dispute its power it devastates the rebel 
countr> it crushes its enemies 
This weapon is compared to that of ** Hea, king of 
the ocean, and they in\okc m fat our of the king 
who bears it the pilot of the god, called in this case, 
with a \ariation of name, Nin si gar 

Come Nin si gar great pilot of heaven thrusting forward 
th> sublime tree thy lancc ' 

Hea was therefore sometimes represented as an 
armed warrior, surrounded by other warlike com 
panions, when he was dividing with his ship the 
waters of the great reservoir {apsii), mal ing them a 
guard round about the earth 

It was probably to Hea, regarded under this 
warlike aspect, that the ancient poet dedicated 
another dith} rambus, proud in its style, and 
pecuharl} curious on account of its m}thological 
allusions A god is celebrating the power of his 
weapons, particularly his disk with fifty points and 

1 % m e po t c about th s p t n the T qnch ed t on now I should 
r ma k th t tl s g of tn mph may « Ui just as m ch rea b j laced n the 
mouth of the s n of Hea, S I k mul Ih o Marduk v ct r m h s st ggle aga n t 
th D agon f th Abj s B t m any cas t \ as one of thes t o god who 
pc Ily c mbated the dem s a d th p \ er of da kne*! 

H /I I \l ig 
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seven concentric rays, like the ichaha of the Indian 
heroes, and the “ fieiy sword” with which the 
cherub who kept the gate of the garden of Eden’ 
was aimed, as wc icad in the book of GcncMS " 

Who holds his licad high before the tremendous tciror 
which my immense stiengtli causes ^ 

I am mastei of the steep mountains v Inch ticmble whilst 
then summits icach to the himament 

I 

The mountain of alabaster, lapis, and oin x, in m\ hand 
I possess it 

Archangel of the abysses ^ like a bird of picy uhicli 
pounces upon tlie spaiiows, 

m the mountain, b} my heroic coinage, I decide quarrels 
In my light hand, I hold my fieri disk 
m my left hand, I hold my murdeious disk 
The sun ivith fifty faces, the laiscd weapon of my 
divinity, I hold it 

The valiant one ivho bicaks the mountains, the sun fiom 
ivhost influence none can escape, I hold it 
The weapon which, like a waterspout, stretches in a cncle 
the corpses of the combatants,' I hold it 
That wdnch bieaks the mountains. Ana’s powci ful weapon, 
I hold It 

That wdnch bends the mountains, the fish w'lth seven fins, 
I hold it 

The flaming blade of battle, which devastates and afflicts 
the lebel countiy, I hold it 

The great sivoid wdnch overthiow's the lanks of the biave, 
the sword of my divinity, I holdnt 

’ See my Premie) es Civilisations, Vol II , p 193 ind the followings pages 
See another translation of this hymn by the Re\ Prof 51300,10 Rccoidsof the 
Past,Vo\ Vll 

^ Lacuna 

Prof Saj'ce has poihted out still further the Aryan amlysis of this hymn, 
especially as regards the tchakra or wheel of Buddha, and the mystical disk of 
Biahma — Ed 

® Assyrian version “ w hich like the waterspout devours everything around it ” 
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The hand of the powerful men of battle from the attacks 
of which the mountain cannot escape I hold it 
The joy of heroes the lance which does harm in battle I 
hold it 

The club which crushes the dwellings of the rebel country 
and the shield of battle I hold them 
The thunder of battle the weapon with fifty points I 
hold it 

Like the enormous serpent with seven heads shaking its 
heads the with seven heads I hold it 

Like the serpent which scours the waves of the sea 
(attacking) the enemy m front the destroyer m the 
shock of battle extending its power over heaven and 
earth the weapon with (seven) heads I hold it 
The burning god of the East who makes his glory shine 
like that of the day I hold him 
The creator of heaven and earth the god whose power 
has no rival I hold him 

The weapon which (spreads) great terror in the country 
by Its immense power m my right hand powerfully 
the projectile of gold and on>\ strengthening 

by mir icles the god the minister of life I hold him 
The weapon which like combats the rebel countrj 
the weapon with fifty points I hold it 
While Hea passed into the Chaldaio Babylonian 
mythology without changing either his office, his 
character, or his name, Mul ge, on the contrary 
bore no resemblance in the documents of the magic 
collection to Bel, the demiurge and god of the 
organized universe, with whom he was afterwards 
assimilated, in order to find him an equivalent in 

Lacu 'E 

Cf the mjlh f the Sh ha serpent f Brahna h ch is also s ve head d and 
Canop s, th eat g d tj ho r ts pon its fold as the ere tu fl ats pon tl 
empyreal naters . — Fd 


12 ’ 
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the religion by which he was adopted One cause 
of this assimilation lay no doubt in the fact that the 
Semitic name Bel had the same meaning as one of 
Mulge’s Accadian titles, Elim, “the Powciful, the 
Dreaded Being, the Loid.” His spouse Nin-ge could 
better be likened to Bclit, icgaidcd as a chthonian 
deity Indeed Mul-ge and Nin-ge (or Mul-gelal and 
Nm-gelal, as they become by adding the 'second part 
of a casual suffix, which can be equally \\cll wiittcn 
or omitted)' weie, as then names indicated, loid and 
lady of the lower abyss and the bowels of the earth 
The Accadian formula3 do not lecogmzc them under 
any other aspect We find thcic the name of Nin- 
kigal, “ the lady of the gloomy pit,” used indif- 
ferently as a second appellation foi Nin-ge, and as 
the title of a distinct goddess, and she is identified m 
the bilingual lists with the Semitic goddess Allat 

In some mythological documents the infernal lady 
Nm-kigal was associated with a god who w^as called 
pre-eminently Anunna-ge, “ the aichangel of the 
abyss,” he was doubtless anothei form of Mul-ge, 
although once m the long incantation wdiich we trans- 
lated at the beginning of Chapter I, Nin-kigal is called 
the wife of Nm-a-su, a title of Hea, wffiich w^ould 
assimilate her therefore with Damkma 

Since Mul-ge and Nm-ge rvere rulers of the terres- 
trial mass, the possession of the interior Avas some- 
times considered to entail also the possession of the 
surface, and they were called “the lord” and “the 
lady of the countries , ” on this account the boundaiy^ 

’ In the same way one of the appellations of the god of the moon, “ the lord of 
growth,” IS indifferently ent-zuna and em-zti, with or without the casual suffix na 
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of the ( mpires of Hea and Mul ge was not very 
strictly defined As previously stated the dead were 
supposed to descend into the lower abyss (g^, 
the undisputed dom un of Mul ge , this place was 
called “ the country whence none return ’ {ktir 
nude), the “tomb' (atalt), or as a euphemistic 
expression, the “temple” {e kur), which was some 
times replaced by the plainer name of “ temple 
of the dead’ [ehiv haC)^ with which arali is synony 
mous At the time when the Chaldaio Babylonian 
Epopee was composed the story of Istar’s descent 
into Hades described the country whence none 
return, designated in the Assyrian by the name 
mat la tayarU, in as sombre colours as were used m 
Hebrew poetry to depict the scheol 

The daughter of Sm (Istar) has turned her mmd towards 
the place of decomposition the seat of the god Ir 
kalla 

towards the home which one may enter but never leave 

towards the road from which there is no return towards 
the dwelling where those entering find blindness (in 
ste id of) light 

where the multitude his nothing but dust to appease its 
hunger nothing but mud for food where they see no 
light and dwell in darkness where shades as birds 
press towards the vault where dust thickens upon the 
door and its wings 

In the Accadian magical documents the picture 
of this land is not less gloomy A h} mn,* in which 

Cf th Egjptja penphrass Sqeb-h place f f eedom whchivas Iso used 
to dcs <^nate th tomb — Ed 

For the rema nd r f th s 'Tila t t s e R ord f th Past V 1 1 page jjg 
and Schrader II Un / rider I t r 
^ If J 1 IV 42 
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which was current at the time when the magical frag 
ments were composed, for we shall see later, that a 
hymn addressed to the mediator Sihk mulu khi attri 
butes to him the power “ of bringing the dead back 
to life " But we do not know under what conditions 
this resurrection was supposed to take place , it 
was perhaps only admitted in order to justify the 
pretensions of the priests of magic to work similar 
wonders by the power of their incantations We 
mav observe, however, that Diogenes Laertius tx 
phcitly attributes to the Chaldean philosophical 
schools a belief in a final resurrection, after which 
man w as to become immortal This was the last stage 
of development reached by the idea of which the 
first germ appears here 

In the epic narrative of the adventures of Istar, 
the country whence none return is divided into 
seven zones, like those of Dante s infernal regions,’ 
upon the model of the seven planetary spheres 
This resulted from the influence of the astrological 
doctrines upon religion, and nothing of the same 
kind can be traced in the more ancient date of 
the magic books They mention, however, “seven 
doors and seven fastenings of the world, * which 
were probably those leading from the surface of 
the earth into the lower regions , but they seem 
to have been considered as scattered around the 
circumference of the earth 

Jf A I \V g I I anoth r b 1 ng al d c tne t (W A I l\ 19, v rse i) 
Ih sauvft pov. r i tecaU " Ibe d ad t He aUnbuted I th g ddess G U 
e cept onally as ciated n th 1 stan e th S 1 k m lu kh the ^tanJd k of the 
Assynan vers n 

De I t fhl /ftp Jem 

Dante I fem Canto XWIV nloe If A I IV j 
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Howcvei that may be, the pimcijEil entiance to 
the infernal legions, the one to which the god N('gab 
was appointed, “the gieat poitei of tlie Moild,”' uas 
situated in the ^^est, neai the great mountain which 
matched, on that side, “ the mountain of the east,” 
or more piecisely of the noith-cast, the ciadle of 
the human lacc, “ fatlici of the counliKs,’’ the pole 
of the celestial ic\oIution‘', wheie the Bain lorn, in 
m}'thology established the place of the assembi} 
of the gods The mountain of the west, where 
the sun set, was a pie-cmmcntl} iuneieal place , 
from wdience aiose the god Mul-gc One fiagmcnt of 
a h3^mn' speaks of it in these tcims 

The gicat inountain of Mui-gclal, t!\c glor)' of the moun- 
tains, the crest of which reaches unto the lie.uens, the 
sublime resen^oii of water washes its base, between 
the inoiinlams (it is) like a powciful buffalo in repo'^c , 
Its summit shines like a lay of the sun, like the pro- 
phetic star of heaven ^ perfecting its glorj 

The entiance to Hades w'as then neai this mountain 
of the w^est, or rather of the south-west, foi just as 
the mountain of the east inclined tow aids the noith 
in the direction of the blessed countiy wdiich was 
occupied by the septentnon, so that pait which 
IS directly opposite it must incline to the south, 
which they imagined a region of death and desola- 
tion This was the result of the Accadian nomen- 
clature for the four cardinal points, wdiich differed 
fundamentally from that adopted by the Semitic 
nations Whilst for the Assyrians the east wns sadii, 

‘ His name means porter 


^ Dilbat, the planet Venus 


= 7 / ^ 7 IV, 27, 2 
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“the rising,” the west akhariu, “the point placed 
behind” the observer, the north tltanu (for tstann), 
"the direction of winter,' for the Accadians the 
east was mer kuita, “the cardinal point of the moun 
tains,” the w est ifict mm til, “ the point of the road 
of sunset,’ the north inei sidt, “ the point of pros 
perity, the propitious point,’ and lastly the south, 
liter mulu, “the funereal point ' We shall have 
to refer later to some of the consequences which 
seem to flow from attributing this favourable 
character to the north instead of the south 
' The entrance to Hades was also situated beyond 
the waters of the great reservoir of the ocean This 
too was recognized at the time when the poem about 
the descent of 1 st ir into Hades was composed , for 
the porter of the gloomy dwellings is there spoken of 
once as “ porter of the waters , ’ and when he repeats 
to Alht Istar s request for admittance, he expresses 
himself thus — 

These waters thy sister Istar has crossed them 
We also find this in one of the most curious and 
strangest fragments from the third book of the 
magic collection This fragment which, like so 
many others, has been handed^ down to us m a 
deplorable state of delapidation, for both the be 
ginning and the end are missing, contains a series 
of invocations which recall those of the Egyptian 
Ritual of the Dead, and which have reference to all 
the stages of a descent into the infernal regions 
Were they employed as a sort of funereal liturgy 


n A 1 w 31 
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or in rites of evocation^* We do not know, but 
the information they contain is none the less 
precious 

One of the first invocations, the greater portion of 
which IS now destroyed, is addressed to the “seven 
gods, sons of the lord of the infernal region {Em-mc- 
sam), who dwell in the flame,”’ and to the “twelve 
gods of bronze placed inside the bronze inclosurc, 
sustaining the bronze mclosure ” The invocation 
which follows IS addressed to the cars of the bull 
placed “on the right of the bronze mclosure,” 
because they imagined the gate of hell to be flanked 
by human headed bulls like those which guarded 
the gates of the Assyrian palaces , only these bulls 
were living genii 


* Sir Henry Rawlinson understandb the object of these prajcrs quite dilTercntlj , 
he calls, the document a “bilingual tablet on the manufacture of a sacred bull in 
bronze ” My readers \\ ill no doubt be astonished at this difference of opinion, but 
the reason of it is that although the sense of the prajers themselves is certain and 
the translation of them comparatively easy, the executory formultr which accompany 
each of them are as yet very obscure, and in some cases incomprehensible I 
apprehend that the illustnous founder of Assy fiological science translates as the 
crucible into which the melted metal is poured the word hits, which appears both in 
the Accadian and the Assyrian texts, and which I consider means an enclosure or 
grating, I shall endeav'our later to justify my interpretation philologically from other 
examples Sir Henry' Rawlinson has also probably been guided by the Assy nan 
phrase which follows the last prayer quite at the end of the tablet, and where a bull 
is really mentioned enuva alap ana hit muminulu iisotLit, “afterwards they lead the 
bull into the bit mummntu ” But what is this lit mummiitu <’ It seems to me that it 
IS connected with "the word miimmii, “chaos,” Hebrew nono, “confusion,” it would 
then be “the abode of confusion, of the state of chaos,” which is a very suitable 
name for the gloomy and infernal region, and so much the more because the 
Accadian equivalent of mummu is umiin, and because we have just remarked the 
name gi-umuna as applied to Hades 

However if Sir Henry Rawlinson were nght in his designation, and had understood 
better than ourselves the occasion 'for which these prayers w ere destined, our trans- 
lation would still be exact, and the allusions to the disposition of places evident and 
correct enough to justify our interpretation of these fragments If the word in 
question means the crucible in which the bronze is melted, each stage of this process 
IS compared with the entrance to the infernal pit, and consequently in this case also 
they give us information about the conception of it current at that time 

“ These seven gods are enumerated in a mythological tablet, TF I III , 69, 3 
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0 grc'it bull \cr> great bull ^\hIch stampest high 
\\hich openest an access to the intenor which openest 
the canals considerably 

which sciacst as a foundation to the god Ulsara*thL 
reaper of the fields** 

my brilliantly pure hands have sacrificed before thee 
The bull on the left of the bronze inclosure * is 
imoked m his turn — 

Thou art tlic bull engendered by the god Ungal turda ‘ 
tlic entrance to the tomb is thy act the lady with 
the magic wand fashioned thee for eternity • 

The great ’ the boundaries the limits fi\ing the 
division between hca\cn and earth mat he 

w atch 

The fourth deity is connected with an act which 
takes place “ in the interior of the bronze enclosure 
He IS invoked as a personal and acti\c god, as the 
living mountain, m fact which commands the cn 
trance — 

O thou who slndcst the plain lord wlio gwest shade by 
spreading thy shadow on the plain 
Great mountain father of Mul gc who shadcst the plain 
pastor who rulcst destinies who shadest the plain 


1 th A«>n'in Ncrsion at the high doors p) 

InthcAssjnan rs on Kiel open (*) 

* The A synan version as im lates h m to Serahh tl god of harvests 

* A metaph ncal ay of say ng he bears the earth ilh its harve ts h 
shoulde s — hd 

* The tablet only g v s th Assyrian vc s on f this ne \vh 1st all the others a e 
bl - al 

‘ The text has th g d as an allu on to the metamo pho is related abo e 
of Ungal t rdai t the bird of th same name This god scall dS turda by Stnlh 
1 hs Ch Id C ts s ho also r ga d the 7u b rd as a spea of eagle but 
the 1 le of th myth is at pre ent ncertain Sartu da app ars to have b en the 
p rson 1 de ty ado d by Izdub — E I 

’ Lacu 3J 
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The two following verses are destroyed, an invo- 
cation to Mul-ge and othei gods associated with 
him follows In consequence of a fractal e the ends 
of all the lines have disappeared, and it is impossible 
to replace them in full 

Veritable pastor, (sublime) pastoi, 

Mul-gelal, (veritable) pastor, 

Lord of all the countiies, (\entable) pastor, 

Loid of all the celestial aichangels, (veiitable) pastor, 
Lord of all the ' (veritable pastoi). 

Lord who guaids his countr}% (veritable) pastor, 

Lord who guards his countiy 
establishing the iiches 
establishing the possessions 
the lofty lesidence 
the lofty place 
the place of lofty icposc 
exalting the town 

Lord, Master of the caith, (Hea, king 
Lord Sihk-mulu-dug 
Lord, Father, Meimei 
Brave Loid, Utu 
Lord Uias 

Sublime Loid, Dun-kun-uddu 
Direct the hand, (strengthen) the hand, 


' Here is another incomprehensible word in either the Accadian or the Assj nan 

One of the appellations of Nm-dara or Adar,by ishich he is distinguished in the 
Assyrian version 

^ “The hero of the dawn,” the god of the planet Mercury under his sidereal 
name, the conception of this god is necessarily anterior to the time when the 
same planet was attnbuted to the Nebo of the Chaldaio-Babyloman religion The 
Accadian god Dun-kun-uddu, called in the Assynan Dapina (as an abbreviation for 
yum dapinu, “accompanying the day”) continues, however, to figure in the lists of 
divine personages, although he is no longer mentioned in the invocations of a later 
date TF A I III , 69 , 1 15-20, c, d, gives a list of his Accadian titles, amongst 
which we notice em gusui, “lord of the light,” ungal giisima, “lord of the light,” 
ungal iiddu, “ king of the day ” 
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direct the hand (direct) my steps 

direct this invocation (make) this invocation (succeed) 

Of the last in\ocation we ha\e only th( ends of the 
lines containing but two or thn e characters, which 
allow us to see th it most of the verses finish with 
the word “purify, and that the two last contain 
a request to open the gate This is followed by the 
enigmatical phrase — 

Then the bull is led into the dwelling of the state of 
chaos 

'Whate\er may have been the object of these 
prajers and the ceremonies with which they \\ere 
connected, the allusions to the entrance of things 
are very clear, particularly those addressed to the 
two bulls My opinion is, that the numerous mj tho 
logical allusions which are contained in this piece, 
thus marking it as so different from the ancient 
incantations, should decide us to attribute it to a 
later epoch, as compared with many other parts 
of the magical collection in which it is contained 
But the data with which it furnishes us are neverthe 
less onl> a development of ideas that existed in 
embryo at the most ancient period 

The demons and the spirits of diseases ‘ came 
forth from hell , ’ they were “ the productions of the 
aiahy ' “ the children which were born of the earth ’ * 
One of the most formidable of them, Namtar the 
plague personified, was desenbed as the “ favounte 
son of Mul ge, by Nin ki gal ’ * Here was a god then 
not belonging essentially to the bad principle, who w as 

n A I W I 1 51 U A 1 \\ dill 

n ; IV 1 d I 1 * n A } w 1 c) j 
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sometimes invoked as favourable , yet he was flie 
father of one of the most wicked demons, to whom 
the greatei number of the otheis were subject In the 
same way, the seven bad spirits which devastated the 
heavens and made war on the moon, were sons of the 
god of this zone of the world, of Ana, as well as of 
the god Fire, who was one of the most powerful advei- 
saries of the powers of darkness 

We may add that the spouse of Namtar was also 
invoked amongst the good spirits,’ and that this 
characteristic is even seen m her name, Khusbi-kuru ; 
“ an encounter with hei is of good omen, is piopitious ” 
This dissipates entirely the idea of any moral sym- 
bolism m the dualism of the religion of the Accadian 
magic books The good and bad spiiits were not 
connected with different pimciples , for they could 
issue from or be united to one another If some 
were good and others bad, it was by a sort of blind 
fatality, and the eternal contest between them more 
apparent than real, was onty the struggle of the 
elements m their own bieast , a condition which was 
necessary to the life of the universe 

As a logical consequence from this point of view, 
also it was not only demons who were placed in the 
gloomy empire of Mul-ge , since amongst the pro- 
tecting spirits, we find mentioned “the male and 
female spirits, lords of the infernal regions ” * The 
master of the lower abyss had begotten, besides 
Namtar, one of the warrior gods whose special mission 
it was to combat demons, monsters, and plagues, like 
a true Hercules This was Nm-dara, who is called 

” If' A 1 W f col 2, 1 51 


JF A I IV, col 2, 1 23, 24 
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-ilso Urns nncl \ms nftenMrrU assimilntcd to the 
Clnldnio B'lbjionn.n deit} Ad^r.-ind indeed furnished 
manj chnncteristiC tmts of the ongmil phj siognom> 
of this god m the new religion 

Nindnra was the nocturnnl sun, the sun hidden m 
the lower world during Inlf his course Natunll) 
luminous, nlthough plunged in the regions of night 
he combated the darkness which surrounded him, 
and ended b's triumphing o\ er it at his rising lie 
was therefore pre eminent!) the warrior god He 
regulated the times and hours in his dail) course 
exercised an influence o\cr life and mo\cmcnt 
throughout nature, and hie Utii the diurnal sun 
he was regarded as an arbitrator, a jiul^c, and a 
regulator of dcstin) There exists a long magical 
h)mn to Nin dan, which repeats from time to time 
as a refrain, this incocation 

Nin dsra lord sonofM«l„c measure ind judge 
Or else 

Nin din lord sou of Mul gc decide the f^tc 
And in another place, 

The command of the sun is th> command hi e a judge 
rule the lands 

E\erything that exists recognizes thy command 
The h)mn, which is \cry majestic in its st>lc, is in 
the form of a dialogue between the god and the 
person by whom he is invoked It turns upon the 
exploits of Nin dara whose war like power is forcibl) 
depicted — 

Cf th Egypt an sola myth of tl e go I Ra m h cl a acte of 1 um the n 
god fUad s, th nderwo Id See^l I fli D d Ca] HI — }■ I 

J! A*! I\ n 1 
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Thou, during thy action, roarcst like a bcai 
He IS represented covered with his armour 
Thou, thou (coveiest) solid copper like a skin 
He IS invited to come “fiom the mountains of the 
high country,” namely from Elam, and from the 
“mountains of Makan,” the countr}^ whence they 
obtain metals for aimoui, the peninsula of Sinai, so 
celebrated for its copper mines, which the Egyptians 
had worked from the time of the fouith dynasty ‘ 
This hymn makes frequent mention of certain 
precious stones which the god possessed, and of which 
he was the master , their talismamc powei was e\ei- 
cised “against the rebel countries ” Antiquity always 
referred to Chaldea the oiigin of the supeistitious 
belief in the magic power of gems Pliny* points 
out a book on this subject by a certain Zachalios of 
Babylon, which was dedicated to the king Mithridates 
It was evidently a writing belonging to that Gieco- 
Babylonian literature which was so widely developed 
during the centuries bordering on the Christian 
era, and which had the same connection with the 
real Chaldean _ doctrines as the Grecian liteiature 
of the Hermetical books had with the doctrine of 
ancient Egypt 

' These mines situated in the Wady Magarah at the foot of the Sinaitic mountains, 
were celebrated also for their production of mafka or turquoise, and the goddess 
Hathor was specially regarded as their local deity After the period of Shafra of the 
fifth dynasty the works w'ere abandoned for several centuries, but were again re- 
opened and worked with considerable energy and profit by Thothmes II and III , and 
the first three monarchs of the Ranfesside line The neighbourhood abounds w ith 
excavations, votive stele, and the debris of neglected workings — Ed 
^ Riif XXXVII , 10 
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CHAPTER XIII 

T7ie Mythology of the Under-iorld 

(5|E ha\e seen in the preceding chapter that the 
sun o{ the lower hemisphere ^vas also the 
god of the hidden metallic and mineral treasures, 
which, like him, were only waiting to come out of the 
earth to shine uith a luminous splendour, and this 
shows an order of ideas of a peculiar nature, and 
\ery characteristic of the nations of the Turanian 
race, namely, the adoration of the spirits which kept 
in the bosom of the earth the riches concealed there, 
and who were the gods of metallurgy As Baron 
Eckstein has very justly remarked, “ There are some 
nations, like the Pelasgic races, who worship the gods 
of the aby ss, in their connection with the fertility ot 
the soil and agricultural products There are others, 
and these are the Finnish, Turkish, Mongolic, and 
Tungusic races who worship them from a different 
point of view, since they do homage to the splendours 
of a metallic world, connecting this adoration with, 
the magic worship and talismamc superstitions” 
Traces of these notions are not wanting in the 

AO crBW F a uolAun’stig 1S54 
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Accadian magical books, and ilicicforc v,c see in- 
voked' in them as protcctois, side by ''ide v. ilh 
Silik-miilu-khi the god of gold, “vbo jaiiifies 
gold,” the god of sihei, of coppci, tlic loid god 
of the east in Ins mountain of piccioiis stones, 
with the god of the ccdai, to which tieewas as( ribed 
a pcciihai power to a\ert fatal mnuenccs and soicer). 

The demons issuing fiom the lower ab}ss had, 
like the soreeicis who held inteicouise with them, 
a paiticulai piefeiencc for the driikncss in which 
the} originated They liked to jirofit b} the gloom, 
and so to slip into the world and to work c\il theie 
Darkness w'as itself a Msible manifestation of the 
evil principle, as light w'as a manifestation of the 
good. The primitive Accadians appeal to ha\c 
had the same terror of the night as the Ai)as of the 
Vedic ages, in this idea they were \cry different 
from the Chaldaio-Babylomans of carhci times, who 
delighted in the sight of the starr}’- firmament, and 
knew no highei, no moie splendid expression of the 
divinity than those stariy hosts to which their wor- 
ship was addressed. 

According to the magical hymns, tlic diiiinal sun, 
shining in the highest regions of the heavens and 
dissipating the darkness, was one of the most active 
protecting gods, a great enem}^ of demons and sor- 
cerers. One hymn " addressed to him begins thus 

O thou, who causest lies to disappcai, thou who dissipatcst 
the bad influence of w'onders, of auguiies, of evil prog- 

’ /r ^ 7 II , 58, 6 

While those sheets were passing' through the press, M Lcnorm'int has seen fresh 
reason for restoring the last sj liable of tlu‘= name as it stood originally — Ld ' ‘ 

^ JF A 7 IV , 17 verso 
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nosticntions of dreams of NMckcd 'ipparitions thou 
■who defentest wicked plot^ thou who Icidest men nnd 
countries to perdition who abandon themselves to 
sorcery and witchcraft, I In\c shut up before thee 
their images (of the bad spints) in the raised heaps of 
corn Do not allow tliosc who cast spells and 

are hardened to rise 

May the great gods who have created me tal c m) 
hand * Thou who curcst m> face direct m> hand 
direct it lord light of the universe Sun 
The sun was not one of the highest gods of the 
religious sjstcm which had served as a foundation for 
Accadian magic, his power did not approach that 
of the three great spints of the zones of the universe 
But it was just his lower rank that made him more 
accessible to the prajers of man , and the fact tint 
his influence upon man and the phenomena of life v\as 
so sensibly felt, made them assign to him the office of 
arbiter of events and of fate, while lastl>, as he dis 
sipated darkness, and conscqucntlv was engaged m a 
struggle with the bad spirits, he became one of the 
supernatural personages to whom the magical mvo 
cations were most frequently addressed The coUcc 
tion contained man} hymns addressed to him These 
have often a touch of real poetry, like the following, 
the opening portion of which has unfortunately dis 
appeared — 

Sun thou shinest m the deepest heavens ’ thou openest 
the bolts which close the high heavens thou openest 
the gate of heaven 

Here c ha c a f H nd cation of the tal sma ic se of images of demons in 
der to rep 1 the t attacks 

If J 1 IV o * In the horizon 

IQ* 
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Sun, tliou laiscst thy head above the countiics 

Sun, thou stretchest the vast heavens above the countries,' 
like a covering 

Cite we also the beginning of another hymn, the 
mythology of which was very fully developed ' 

Great lord, from the centre of the high heavens thou 
(comest) into our sight 

Sun, valiant hero, from the centre of the high heavens 
thou (Comest) into our sight 

At the opening of the high heavens, at the door, thou 
appearest 

The bolts of the high heavens ’ 

In the great door of the high heavens, in tlie opening, 
which belongs to thee, in the highest summits of the 
high heavens, high in thy rapid course (the celestial 
spirits) respectfully and joyfully approach thee, . ^ 
they exalt thy crown, they raise thee up rejoicing 

In . in the repose of thy heart the days fly 

The (spirits) of all countries greatly surround thee The 
(spirits) of heaven and earth turn towards tliee 

This hymn was composed for the cure of some 
malady, as the text shows from the place where it 
recommences, on the original tablet, after a gap of 
about a dozen lines The priest addresses the god, 
speaking of the invalid m the third person , and he 
pretends that his power is of divine origin, which 
gives him the right to command the> sun 

As for me, the lord has sent me, the great loid, Hea, has 
sent me 

Thou, at thy coming, cuie the race of man, cause a ray 
of health to shine upon him, cure his disease 

The terrestrial surface. ® A J IV, 17 reetb. ^ Lacunae 

^ Here occurs a verse which 1 am not yet competent to translate 
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The man son of his god is burdened with the load of his 
omissions and transgressions 

His feet and his hands suffer cruelly he is painfully 
exhausted by the disease 

Sun at the raising of my hands come at the call eat 
nis food absorb his victim turn his weakness into 
stren^ th 

By thy orders may his omissions be forgiven ' may his 
tr insgressions be blotted out • 

Break his chains may he recover from his illness ’ 

May the king live * 

May thy majesty protect him during the remainder of 
his days ' 

Confirm thy sentence upon the king ' 

The invalid for whose sake they uttered the m 
vocation was then the king I have already spoken 
of the peculiar idea of penitence which it expresses, 
and which does not bear a very primitive stamp 
In this hymn we come upon a new and important 
idea which we have not encountered before, but of 
which the hymns already cited have suggested indi 
cations The idea is this, that diseases were often 
times sent as chastisements for sin, and by the per 
mission of the celestial and benevolent deities, one 
of the chief of whom was the pre eminently propitious 
deity Hea But Hea could not cause evil by himself, 
and therefore, if he chastised, it could only be by sus- 
pending for the time his protecting influence, and by 
abandoning the doomed man to the action of e\il 
spirits, and to the demons of disease Man could also 
obtain a cure for the e\ils which Hea had allowed to 
come upon him, through the help of a god less high m 
rani than Hea, such as the sun, which would not be 
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possible if this evil weie the direct personal work 
of Hea 

The beneficent office of protector attributed to the 
sun, the facility with which men could hold intercourse 
with him, so much more easily than with the three 
superior gods, was also the peculiar property of the 
deities of the pure elements of the atmospheric zone, 
intermediate between heaven and earth They were 
worshipped either in their material reality, or m the 
persons of the spirits which animated them. 

As amongst the Vedas the winds present them- 
selves sometimes as a single god Vayu, and sometimes 
as an assemblage of gods, the Maruts, so the frag- 
ments of the Accadian magical collection recognized, 
besides the special spirits for each wind, some of 
which were good and some bad,' one god or spirit of 
the winds in general, Imi or Mermer,' who is often 
mentioned, but always in an incidental manner, m 
the fragments which have been handed down to us , 
and they represent him chiefly as producing the fer- 
tilizing rams He was afterwards identified with the 
Chaldaio-Babylonian deity Bin or Ramanu,^ whose 
attributes were of a wider scope since they embraced 
all the atmospheric phenomena, and who indeed 
appears to have originally personified one of the 
aspects of the solar system 

One of these hymns is addressed to the waters 
which flow over the earth * , 

‘ The reader will consult what has been said farther back of the demon of the 
\\est #ind, and the mention of the evil, winds in the long incantation, a translation 
of which opens the first chapter of this woik 

The augmentative and factitive form of sea, “ the cardinal point, from whence 
the wind blows ” 

2 The Rimmon of the Old Testament * IF J I IV , 14, 3 recto 
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Subhmc waters (waters of Tigris) waters of tire 
Euphrates which flow in their place abundant waters 
which dwell together permanently m the great reser 
\oir children of tlic ocean which arc seven the waters 
arc sublime the waters are brilliantly pure the waters 
glisten 

In the presence of your father Hea in the presence of 
jour mother the spouse of the great fish may he be 
sublime • may he be holy and pure * ma> he shine • 
may the malc\olcnt and destructive moutli have no 
effect ’ Amen 

Another tablet invokes the river as a special and 
personal god — 

Ri\ cr god w ho pushes forw ard like the beak of a ship * 
drives before him the evil fate like a formidable deer 

May the sun rising dissipate the darkness I they will 
never again prevail m the house 

May the evil destiny depart into the desert and high 
places 

The evil fate Spirit of the heavens conjure it • Spirit of 
the earth conjure it * 

Amen The evil fate which stretches over the earth 
River god break it 

This river god (Am) re appears later m the lists 
of gods of the second rank/ with various Accadian 
names, amongst others, that of Alia muln riiiik, 
“"River which rushes fonvard like a spike, a spur,” 
and the same lists mention his spouse, Ki kuru nir, his 
son Sdzi, and his messenger , they occur side by side 

Th Assy an er on s b 1 1 t s fur th s tiU the ame of Davk a 

// ^ / IV 14 recto and so 

Th A synan ers n omit th s otnpans n 

* If A I n 5(5 1 0-3 c d 
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With liea’s six sons The same lists' notice sc\cral 
otliei divinities of the humid element 'which hn\ c purely 
Accadian names and belong to the ancient Accadian 
elcmentaiy’' m} tholog) • Ungal-a-abba, “the Icing of 
the sea,” Ungal-ariada, “the king of the rner,” 
and Ungal-aba, “ the king of the \\a\c ” 

Amongst the magic fragments \sc ha\e one more 
h3UTin ■ to the waAe of the ocean, pci sonified as a 
protecting divinity, vhose waters aie cclcbiated as 
“the \vatcis shining w'lth puiit},” the “sublime 
^Yaters, holy \vateis, MMf}ing waters,” collected in 
“ the holy and pine ocean ” 

Amongst the personifications of the waters we 
must place “ Khi-tim-kur-kii, daughtei of the ocean, 
since hei name appeals to mean, “the spi mg which 
surrounds the sublime mountain ; ” and it w'as 
therefore the paiadisiacal spiing celebrated m the 
traditions of so many different nations 

The theological importance of file w^as veiy^ different 
to these deities He w^as wwshipped in his material 
reality as a god superior even to tlie sun, under the 
very same name wdnch is used to designate the 
element of fire in the oidinaiy^ language, or 

rather bar, for the first sign seems to be simpl}’- a 
silent determinative which is the equivalent of the 
ideographic character “god” He, or rather it, is 
still more frequently called Bil-gi (indeed that seems 
to have been the first title assigned to it), wdnch 
must be translated as “the fine of the lushes,” the 
fire issumg from an instiument analagous to the 

^ TF A I IL 59 , 1 3S-40, d, e. ^ IF A I IE 5S, 6 recto 

^ If A I IV, col 2,1 53 
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arani of the primitive Aiyas, which was made out of 
a ligneous reed This conception of him and the 
attributes assigned to him connect him evidently 
with the Agni of the Vedas 
A hymn says — 

Fire supreme chief rising high in the country ’ 

Hero son. of the Ocean rising high m the countr> 

Fire with thy pure and brilliant flame 
thou bringcst light into the dwellings of darkness 
thou decidcst the fate of everything which has a name 
Thou mixcst copper and tin 
thou purifiest gold and silver 
Thou art the oSpring of the goddess Nm ka si * 
lilay the works of the man son of Ins god shine witli 
purity ’ 

hlay he be high as heaven • 

May he be holy and pure as the earth ’ 

May he shine as the midst of heavens ’ 

In the formula quoted above enumerating the dif 
ferent kinds of sorceries, we have already seen fire 
invoked as the great agent m aissipatmg spells, the 
hero who puts the demons to flight So also he is 
represented in this fragment of a hymn * 

(Thou) who chasest the wicked MasUvt 

who (developest) ’ the blessing of life 

who strikest terror into the heart of the wicked 

guardian of the oracle of Mul gelal 

Fire destroyer of enemies 

terrible weapon which chasest the plague, 

fertile, brilliant 

Th ^ramaill orfrewhel — Ed }t A I IV 14 2 verso 

» Da kn ♦ n /f 7 I\ I istve s 

* Not understand n? tl e e act mean ng f the v rd he c 1 ha\e replaced it by a 
CO jcct c b sed on the g cral sense of the pa a e 
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Universal peace and shelter from the attacks of 
the malevolent were due to the protection of this 
god 

Repose of the god Fire, the hero, 

may countries and iivcis rest with thee > 

May the Tigris and (the Euphrates) rest v itli tlicc ' 

May the sea ‘ icst with thee ’ 

May the road of the daughter of the gods rest with 
thee ' ’ 

May the intciior of the pi eductions (of nature) rest with 
thee ' 

May the heaits of my god and goddess, spuits ‘ rest 
with thee ' 

May the hcaits of the god and goddess of my town, 
spiiits ' rest witli thee ' 

In this day ‘ may the interior of the heai ts of my 
god and goddess open, 

and may the evil destiny be expelled from my body * 

The last verses, which aie veiy much mutilated, 
call upon the god Fire to act as a judge and saviour. 

Hymns to the deity Fire abound in the magic col- 
lection He was worshipped principally m the flame 
of the sacrifice, and therefore he was called “ the 
supreme pontiff upon the face of the earth " But 
this god was also recognized in the flame which burnt 
on the domestic hearth, and protected the house 
against evil influences and demons , hence aiose the 
titles he sometimes received of “god of the house” 
[dimmer ea), “ protector of the house” [urn ea), “pro- 
tector of the family ” [imi su-^^ar) 

This god, who resided m the flame of the sacrifice 

‘ LacunEE ’ There seems to be an allusion here to the milky 

^ JF A I IV, S, col 4 ■* Tf A I IV, I, col 2,1 42 
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and in that of the hearth, was also the cosmic fire, 
distributed throughout nature, which was necessary to 
her existence, and which shone in the stars Re 
garded in this light, he was adored as the son of 
Ana, the heavens personified, and addressed as “ the 
god who rises high, the great chief who com 
mands by the supreme power of Ana,” and this was 
the reason wh} we have seen him struggling vainly 
to prevent the ravages made by the ternble Mashm 
throughout the economy of nature Another hymn, 
addressed to him in his highest and widest office, 
begins thus — 

Lord with the exalted heart owner of the wealth of the 
great gods 

* of Mul gc who exaltest the heart upon the earth 
ow act of the wealUi of the great gods 
Lord of the immense space who exaltcst the heart m 
the heavens owner of the wealth of the great gods 
hero Fire heroic male who nsest * 
who nsest like a garment who clothest space 
Powerful Fire who raisest* the high mountains® 
who dehverest from maledictions who illuminest the 
darkness 

I think these quotations show clearly enough how 
great was the importance of the god Fire in the 
religious system of the Accadian magic books He 
belonged exclusively to them, in the documents of 
the Assjnan penod he is only mentioned once 
amongst the dii minoieSy and then as a symbolical 

Jf I ll\ X:, If A I IV 6 2 » Lac na 

* Inth \ssinan\ so hero F” e^«ho sest malewamo 

* Literally ho p sh s forward 

* Inti A ynan rs 0 th stc p nou tarns. 
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peisomfication rather than a god, when Sargon calls 
the month of Ah' “the month of the descent of the 
Fire chasing humid clouds”' The Assyiian trans- 
lators of the magic hymns gcneially simply transferred 
his name in their versions. But at other times they 
tried to assimilate him to the gods of the Chaldaio- 
Babylonian religion, likening him sometimes to Nebo, 
and sometimes to Bin His character changed 
with his rank, from the beneficent and protecting 
god that he was at first, he became a teriible and 
formidable king For m my opinion he is to be 
recognized, under the name of Isuv (and not Itak), 
in the personage mentioned m a tablet lately dis- 
covered by Mr George Smith, ^ as walking before 
Nitara or Lubara the god of epidemics, to herald 
his destructive approach. 

But although the old Accadian god Fire lost his 
place in the Pantheon, he was frequently mentioned 
in epic poetry Assuming a solar character, he 
became, under the name of Izdhubar, or rather 
Dhubar {dJm-bar, mass of fire),^ the hero of one of 
the principal epic histones, the one containing the 
narrative of the deluge. No one who is endowed 
with a critical mind can doubt that Izdhubar or 
Dhubar is a god transformed in epic poetry into 
a terrestrial hero, and not an historical king, as 
Mr Smith would have him considered His solar 

* July- August 

’ Oppert, hiici lotions dc Doiii -Sm kai/av, p iS, and Rccoids of ihe Vol 
VII 

® Chaldnan Account of Genesis, p 131 

Ihe insertion of the element dim between the sign iz and lai proves that is is in 
this case simply a mute determinatir e, since if iziai or gisLai had been conjoined 
the compound would necessaiily read duizlai or dii^islai 
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nature comes out clearly in his exploits in epic poetry , 
m tnehe great enterprises corresponding to the signs 
of the zodiac, as also in his position as son of Samas 
At the same time his primaei al character of an clemen 
tarv god, his identity with the Tire, Bar or Bilgi of the 
Accadian magic books, seems to me strongly marl ed 
in an invocation in the Assy nan tongue against the 
spells of sorcerers, which is addressed to him m con 
junction with the earth 

Earth ' Earth * Earth and Dhubar ' O \ e masters of 
talismans ' 

A fragment of a tablet brought bad by Mr Smith 
from his first journey into Assvna contains the 
beginning of a prayer to this god, who is described 
there by the Assyrian titles of gtlmnln, “ generous, ’ 
gttmalii cmuqi, “ generous m his power " 

r ire was naturally the greatest and most acti\ oof 
the gods avith whom man could hold direct commum 
cation by means of sacred rites and magic incanta 
tions , an intercourse of the most intimate nature 
might be established avith him, since man himself pro 
dweed him, or at least placed him at will wpoti his 
altar, by lighting on it the sacrificial flame As to 
Hea, the chief aven uncus, the soul of the super terres 
trial zone, the supreme protector, the god to whom 
they had recourse when all else failed, he was too high 
and too far from humanity, m spite of all the power 
attributed to sacramental words and magic opera 
tions, for the prayers of man to go straight to him 
and influence his will They imagined therefore a 
n ( ; IV 5C col I 1 37 

S Tr Hf li /tl •ff ly fBUl al Ircla I / \ol HI p 460 
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god specially charged with the office of mediator 
between man and Hea, who does not appear to cor- 
respond with any phenomena of nature, and who 
had no other office but that of mediator. This was 
Silik-mulu-khi, whose name means “he who dis- 
tributes good amongst men ” ‘ He says, according 
to one h3^mn,^ 

I am he who walks before Hea, 

I am the wairior, the eldest son of Hea, his messenger 

The insignia of his office was a reed, which took 
the place both of the royal sceptre and of the magical 
wand, and which was transmitted later to Mar- 
duk of Babylon, as a consequence of the assimilation 
by which he obtained the attributes of Sihk-mulu- 
khi A magical formula^ describes the divine sceptre 
itself, and assigns the following words to it 

Golden reed, great leed, tall iccds of the marshes, sacred 
bed of the gods, 


I am the messenger of Sihk-mulu-khi, 
who cause all to grow young again 

This formula seems, however, to identify it with 
the reed of the utensil resembling the aiam^ the reed 
which serves to kindle the sacred fire, because after 
the words supposed to be spoken by the divine attri- 
bute, the invocator says in his own name 

May the god of the house be installed m the house * 

May the favourable demon, the favourable god enter the 
house ' 


His name sometimes has vanations, of which w'e cannot understand the sense, 
such as Sihk-ri-mulu We may notice that of Sihk-kuru, meaning’ “he who arranges 
the good omen ” 

WA 1 IV, 30,3 ‘ “ 


^ TF A J 1V,6, col 5 


■* Lacuna 
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The \\ icked demon the 'wicked {Alad) thcwickcd 
the wicked Tdal (the wicked god ) the wicl cd Masiivi 
the plnntom the spectre tlie ■vampire 
Spirit of the heavens conjure them ’ Spirit of the earth 
conjure it * 

The title of *'god of the house” was as we have 
seen peculiar to the deified Fire We may suppose, 
therefore, that this formula in question was to be pro 
nounced during the act of 1 indlmg, bj means of Silil 
mulu kin’s reed, the flame of the domestic hearth, 
the protecting god who banished demons and evil 
influences from the house 

Silik mulu 1 hi reaealed to man Hca’s will and 
knowledge We have seen him a prominent figure in 
all the incantations of a dramatic character, he was 
there represented as canning to Hea the appeals of 
men who were tormented by malignant spirits and 
diseases, he explained their sufferings to him and asked 
his help , It was to this divine personage that Hea 
unfolded the secret which had power to ensure the 
defeat of the demons, imposing upon him the duty of 
carrying out the rites of liberation Further when 
gods such as the Sun or the Fire desired to implore 
the aid and supreme intervention of Hea, they also 
first had recourse to the mediation of Silik mulu 
dug After the quotations m the first chapter, how 
ever, we do not need to develop this conception more 
full) or to add any new proofs of its truth 

It was toSilik mulu khi that this beautiful fragment 
is addressed, m which the language bears a strong 


Or Sp r t ftheh ?c esp 1 Ihew — Pd 


n yi )\V IS 
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resemblance to that of the 147th Psalm/ and 
which expresses in forcible terms the power of the 
command imposed upon the whole of natuic in the 
name of the god 

Who can escape thy hail ^ ’ 

Thy will IS the sublime scimitar -w ith which thou rulcst 
heaven and caith 

I commanded the sea, and the sea became calm 
I commanded the flower, and the flow er ripened its grain , * 
I commanded the giidlc of the^ river of Sippara,* and by 
the wall of Silik-mulu-ldii I overturned its course 
Lord, thou art sublime, wdiat transitory being is equal to 
thee ? “ 

Silik-mulu-khi, amongst all the gods wdio are named, 
thou art the lemuneiator 

Hero, amongst the gods who ' the enemy . . ^ 
Silik-mulu-khi, the enemy . . ^ 

Lord of battles . . 7 

A hymn composed posterior to the assimilation 
which was afterwards made between Sihk-mulu-khi 
and the Babylonian Marduk, explains his benevolent 
office in terms worthy of attention ® 

(Great lord) of the country, king of the countries, eldest 
(son) of Hea who brmgest back (into their periodical 
movements) heaven and earth, 

Silik-mulu-khi (gieat lord of the countiy, king of the 
countries, God amongst the gods, 

^ See my Premie) es Civilisations, Vol II, page i6g and the following The 
translation of the text that is given here is considerably amended 

^ TV A 1 IV , 29, I ’ In the Assynan version, “the flower IS withered” 

^ In the Assyrian version, “ of the Euphrates ” 

® The Assynan version omits this word 
6 TV A I IV, 26, 4 
’ Lacunre 


s TV A I IV, 29, I 
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Director) of Ana and Mul ge 

Merciful one amongst the gods 

Generator uho bringest back the dead to life 

Silik mulu khi king of heaven and earth 

King of Tin Tir* king of E saggadliu 

King of the E 2ida ‘ king of the E makh tila ‘ 

to thee are heav en and eartli • 

To thee are heaven and earth round about • 

To tliee is the lip of life * 

To thee are death and life • 

To thee is the sublime bank of the pit of the ocean • 

All men belonging to the human race’ all ^\ho breathe* 
all ^\ho bearing a name exist on the surface of the 
earth 

the \\hoIe of the four r^ions of the ivorld the archangels 
of the legions of hea\en and earth how many soever 
the> are 

Thou art the (propitious god ) 
thou art the (favourable giant ) 
thou art he \vho gi\es life 
thou art he uho saves 
the merciful one amongst the gods 

Here tak these se of heaven and earth 
In the Assynan versio mcraf 1 e 

* Bab>lo astheAssyna veso has t 

* Th ho that atti s it head th n me f the Pyram d of Babylo the 
pnne p I s at of the no sh p of Mard k in B byl 

* Theh se fth nghth d o the house of equ ty thenam of thest pped 
towe t B rs pp 

« Thes p me house of Ife th am of a othe tempi atBosppa 
’ I th Accadianr km 0 sakgt ga mtheAsy an I t qagq d I terally 
those with bickhad a t feqctdsgatnofmakd hh appea s 
to 1 t t the trad t f the p m t e e te ce f two rac s of me one of a da k 
mple n th th f a f n t Ike the h Id e of me ad the ch Id en of 
God m t ned the first chapte s of Genea 

* I theAssyr ers on th d vcl pm toflf 
He occ rs a gap of s e all 5 
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the icgcnciatoj ‘ who bnngc'^t back the dead to life 
Sihk-mulu-khi, king of heaven and caith, 

I have invoked thy name, I have nnoked tliy sublimity 
May the gods (celebrate) the glories of thy name ' 

May the} (bless) his submission unto thee ' 

Ma} the invalid be deliv'cred from his disease ! 

Cure the plague, the fewei, the ulcer * 

The wicked Utuq^ the wicked Alaly the 

wicked Gigim, the wicked lilal, 

the wicked god, the wicked Mashi'iU 

the phantom, the spectre, the \ ampire, 

incubus, succubus, nightmare, 

the bad (plague), painful fever, the bad malad) , 

he who causes (evil), he who produces evil, 

the wicked soicery, the philter * 

(Spiiitof the heav'cns, conjure it’ Spirit of the earth, 
conjure it ') 

Silik-mulu-khi is thus very clearly identified m this 
hymn with the Mardiik of the Chaldaio-Babjdonian 
religion, and the Assyrian translators of the magic 
texts have always rendered his name as such. 
But this assimilation does not correspond piecisely 
with the primitive conception of him, for we see yet 
nothing which attributes to Silik-mulu-khi the plane- 
tary character which was assumed by Marduk in the 
definitive organization of the Chaldaio-Bab)donian 
system, nor the solar character which he had originally. 
This assimilation was probably made when Maiduk 
had become decidedly the god of the planet Jupiter, 
“the Great Fortune” of the astrologers, which justi- 
fied them in connecting with his other attiibutes the 


’ In the Assynan version, “ the merciful one ” 


' Lacunaj 
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fa\ curable and protecting office of Silil mulu 1 hi 
Or perhaps it is still more likely to have tal en place 
before this, and to have had its foundation in the 
cosmogonic legend, which represented Marduk as 
the champion of the celestial gods, fighting and con 
quenng “the scaly Tiamat ” In fact this exploit 
agreed perfectl} with the usual role of Silik mulu khi, 
and on the other hand, the struggle wth the po^vcrs 
of darkness \\as also very naturally attributed to a 
solar god, which character Marduk ongmally pos 
sessed Here then, according to all appearances, 
lies the analogy between the mjths, which pro 
duced the assimilation But we must also remark 
that the old Accadian orthograph} of the r^me 
of this god was never used m the documents of the 
Chaldaio Babylonian or Assyrian religion as an 
ideographic or allophonic notation for the name 
of Marduk The identification is onl} to be found 
in the lists of gods, like the Assyrian versions of 
the magic formulae , while other fragments of those 
mythological tablets seem to admit a distinction be 
tween Silik mulu khi and Marduk 

No one can fail to be struck by the close connec 
tion between the earliest conception of Silik mulu 
khi, in the Accadian magic books, and that of the 
archangel Craoscha, “the holy and strong,” in the 
most ancient texts of the religion of Zoroaster , and 
particularly with the office of mediator attributed 
to Mithra, probably under the ever increasing in 
fluence of the Median Magism, which tended at that 

See G Ra\ 1 on TleFteG tatM rek ttf^ At Ancient EailernJJ rid Vol 
II p 3 8 Vol III p 348 
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lime to deeply coriupt the ancient pnnl} of 'Slav- 
deism ‘ Any one well versed in tlic science of com- 
paiative theolog)^ will at once peiccne the sinking 
points of lesemblance which exist between the doctrine 
of ancient magic and that of the religion of Zoioastcr, 
principally m its latest books, namely, a fundamental 
dualism, fire-worship, and the existence of a god vho 
acted as a special mediator between man and the puic 
and supreme spiiit Ahuramayda * These aic xcry 
striking analogies, which need to be examined b} 
the light of a deep study of the Accadian documents, 
and which, from hencefoith, open new fields for 
research Already several learned men, vlio hare 
devqfed then vigils to the study of the sacicd books 
of the Iianian icligion, like M Spiegel, hare sought 
at Bab3don the soiiice of some of the data found 
m the writings attributed to Zoroaster, but which do 
not belong to the older traditions This opinion 
should without doubt be somewhat modified, be- 
cause the influence, thus mtioduced into the ancient 
fund of pure Aryan traditions, rvas lather that of the 
true Accadian system than of the Chaldaio-Bab}^- 
lonian religion, the sister of the religions of Syria 
and Phoenicia W e must also keep in mind an 
important point in this question, Mitlira, and 
particularly his office as mediatoi (since the name 
Itself was already applied amongst the Vedas to a 
solar personification), is nowhere mentioned in the 
most ancient portions of the collection of the 
Avesta, that is, in the hymns called Gathqs The 


' See tny Letb es Assyt-iologiqiies, Vol 1 , p 103 
See Bleek’s edition of Haug's Ti anslation of the Avesta 
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analogies we have just pointed out appear most 
prominently in those parts of the collection ^\hlch 
bear reference to a development posterior to Maz 
deism, and scholars are now unanimous in admitting 
that these portions of the Avesta belong to a new 
phase of the Persian religion, when its original 
spirit had been already much modified by the in 
fluence of Median Magism This Magism itself, 
which long remained at variance with the orthodox 
Mazdeism resulted from a mixture of the old Iranian 
doctrines expressed in the Gatlins, with extraneous 
doctnnes as, for instance, those of the religion belong 
mg to the ancient Turanian people of Media, who 
were nearly allied to the Accadians of Chaldea, and 
thus ultimately foreign ideas predominated in Magism 
over its Iranian notions All that can be gathered 
of the fundamental data of Magism from the classical 
wnters, its ^^orshlp of the elements and their spints, 
added to the importance it attnbuted to the magic 
rites, recalls veiy forcibly to our minds the religion 
of the Accadian tablets It is possible then that 
these analogies indicate an original community 
of doctnne and race between the Accadians and 
the Turanian foundation of the Medic nation, rather 
than a direct influence of the beliefs of the most 
ancient Chaldean inhabitants upon Mazdeism Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has clearly demonstrated the fact 
that fire worship, the permanent and principal rite 
of Mazdeism, was borrowed by Magism from the 
ancient Turanian religion, which was a thing un 

Mem on th At opate a Ecbatana n y n I f th Ro jal Ge ph c I 
S fyVIXady n I flh R jalAsi teS tty Lo don V 1 \\ p 254 
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time to deeply corrupt the ancient purity of Maz- 
deism/ Any one well versed in the science of com- 
parative theology will at once perceive the striking 
points of resemblance which exist between the doctrine 
of ancient magic and that of the religion of Zoroaster, 
principally in its latest books, namely, a fundamental 
dualism, fire-worship, and the existence of a god who 
acted as a special mediator between man and the pure 
and supreme spirit Ahuramazda ' These are very 
striking analogies, which need to be examined by 
the light of a deep study of the Accadian documents, 
and which, from henceforth, open new fields for 
research Already several learned men, who have 
devQfed their vigils to the study of the sacred books 
of the Iranian religion, like M Spiegel, have sought 
at Babylon the source of some of the data found 
m the writings attributed to Zoroaster, but which do 
not belong to the older traditions This opinion 
should without doubt be somewhat modified, be- 
cause the influence, thus introduced into the ancient 
fund of pure Aryan traditions, was rather that of the 
true Accadian system than of the Chaldaio-Baby- 
lonian religion, the sister of the religions of Syria 
and Phoenicia We must also keep in mind an 
important point m this question, Mithra, and 
particularly his office as mediator (since the name 
itself was already applied amongst the Vedas to a 
solar personification), is nowhere mentioned in the 
most ancient portions of the collection of the 
Avesta, that is, in the hymns called Gathas The 


’ Sec m\ Lctt)cs ylss^nologiqucSiVol I,p 103 
See Blcek’s edition of IJaug’s T) auslalwn of ihc Aicsla 
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inilogics AAC InAC just pointed out appcir most 
promincntlj in those purts of the collection aaIiicIi 
be-ir reference to a dcAclopmcnt posterior to Mur 
deism, md scholars are noAA unanimous in admitting 
tint these portions of the Aresta belong to a new 
phase of the Persian religion, aaIicii its original 
spirit had been alrcadj much modified b) the in 
fluence of Median Magism This Magism itself, 
Aihich long remained at \ariance AAith the orthodox 
Mardeism resulted from a mixture of the old Iranian 
doctnnes expressed in the Galhns, AAitli extraneous 
doctnnes, as, for instance, those of the religion belong- 
ing to the ancient Turanian people of Media, A\ho 
Avere nearly allied to the Accadnns of Chaldea and 
thusultimatcl) foreign ideas predominated in Magism 
over Its Iranian notions All tint can be gathered 
of the fundamental data of Magism from the classical 
AAriters, its AAorsliip of the elements and their spirits, 
added to the importance it attributed to the magic 
ntes, recalls xciy forcibl) to our minds the religion 
of the Accadian tablets It is possible then that 
these analogies indicate an original communit) 
of doctrine and race betAACen the Accadnns and 
the Turanian foundation of the Medic nation, rather 
than a direct influence of the beliefs of the most 
ancient Chaldean inhabitants upon Mazdeism Sir 
Henry RaAvhnson' has clearly demonstrated the fact 
that fire Avorship, the permanent and principal rite 
of Mazdeism, aaus borroAved by Magism from the 
ancient Turanian religion, Avhich Avas a thing un 

Mem r on the Atropatcnian Hcbatana m J urva! /the Kojal Geografhe I 
S Ij \q] \ and ^ I Jth R jal jinatie 'i ttelj London Vol \V p 5^ 
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known to the primitive system of Zoioaslci, and 
that it oiigmated m Alropatme At first I myself 
opposed this idea, by dwelling principally upon the 
importance of the worship of Agni amongst the 
Vedas, but I must confess that now I am less posi- 
tive, considering the part played b} the god Fiic and 
his woi ship in the primitive Accadian religion, whilst 
the Gailias contain nothing similar to the worship of 
Agni in the Vedic hymns It seems to me indeed 
that the subject must be considered again, and the 
explanation of it wall henceforth partly depend upon 
the results of further study of the Accadian books. 
Henceforth wc ought to place amongst the allowable 
hypotheses that one which supposes that firc-woiship 
was at first common to both the Turanians and tlie 
Aryans, and therefore of an extremely ancient oiigin, 
and that it may have been repudiated by the Zo- 
roastrian reform, and then afteiwaids restored in 
Mazdeism, itself already somew^hat changed by the 
influence of the Medic magic 

How many new and important questions in 
religious history arise from these Accadian magic 
books, which we have as yet only begun to examine, 
and which still necessitate long and patient study * 
Many are the questionable points which rise up 
before the mind of the scientist, definite answers 
to which cannot be expected foi many years to 
come But much has been gained wdien a pro- 
blem is clearly stated, since that is the first step 
towards its solution , and among the most striking 
analogies existing between the beliefs of our magic 
documents and certain points in the secondary 
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development of the Mazdean religion, we have not 
yet mentioned the most important of all, the doc 
trine of the Mazdean Fravishis, or the Fervers of 
the modem Parsees 

The Fravishis of the religion of Zoroaster were 
the simple essences of all things, the celestial 
creatures corresponding with the terrestrial, of 
which they were the immortal types Stars, animals, 
men, angels themselves, in one word every created 
being, had his Fravishi, who was inioked in prayers 
and sacrifices, and was the invisible protector who 
watched untiringly over the being to whom he was 
attached These were obviously the Chaldean 
personal spirits of each being and each object of 
nature thus introduced into the Mazdean theology, 
and taking a place in the inferior rank of the celestial 
hierarchy of the Good Principle The prototype of 
the human Fravishi was as clearly established as 
those of the Fravishis of other beings in the system 
which served as a foundation for Chaldean magic 
In the same way that every man had his Fravishi 
according to the most recent books of the Avesta, 
so also, according to the Accadian magical tablets, 
and this doctrine was continually brought out in them, 
had every man from the hour of his birth a special 
god attached to him, who lived in him as his protector 
and his spiritual type , or, as they also expressed the 
same idea, a divine couple, “ a god and a goddess, 
pure spirits,” for they liked to divide every super 
natural being into a conjugal duality Hence the 

The Good Bei the Pu e On the Bnll ant all t tl s of Ahuramazda and all 
a aloir to those ascnbcd t the Chaldea leiti — Ed 
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expressions so frequently repeated, “the man, son of 
his god, the king, son of his god,” meaning, the pious 
man, the pious king , as also in the incantations, when 
the one speaking says to the god Fire, for instance, 
“ May he be given back to the favourable hands of 
his god ” The god attached to each man, whether 
he were regarded as single or divided into a divine 
couple, was a god of a peculiar character, partaking 
of human nature, its imperfections and its foibles 
He was not indeed as entirely good, powerful, and 
protecting as we might imagine from the formula 
which have just been quoted Like the man to whom 
he was united, he could be conquered by demons or 
by spells, and thus become their servant , and there- 
fore he himself, being bound by the power of the 
imprecation, worked in the man’s body the evil com- 
manded him ’ When Namtar, the plague personified 
as a goddess, seized upon an individual, his god and 
goddess, as well as his body, were at the mercy of the 
spirit of the disease , * and we have already referred to 
the texts which prove this idea We may say, in con- 
clusion, that the god and goddess belonging to each 
man were a part of his soul, as also were the 
Fravishis, according to the Mazdean books, only in 
these latter the conception arose to a higher degree, 
detaching itself from the materiality and imperfec- 
tions of the terrestrial man 

The purely spiritual beings, like the Amshas- 
pands, the Yazatas, and even the supreme god, 
Ahuramazda, had their Fravishis, which may be dis- 
tinguished from themselves, and is not that exactly 

' IF A l W - British Museum, K 12S4 
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the strange and subtle distinction made in the 
magical texts of the Chaldeans, in the quotations at 
the beginning of this chapter, bctw cen such and such 
a god, and his spirit i\ho ti-as regarded as a separate 
entitj ? The idea itself was a complicated one, and 
presupposed a great nicety of speculation upon the 
nature of spiritual beings, but it was ncicrtheless 
explicitl) expressed, and it allowed, at one time, 
the admission into the incantatorj litanies of the 
spirits of the planet gods belonging to the Clnldaio 
Bab) Ionian religion, which jet were not accepted as 
nationM gods 

This sjstcm of beliefs, as wo have just shown it, 
without alTirming an) thing that was not supported 
by a passage from the texts, has loft its mark in the 
great Accadian collection discovered bj Sir llenrj 
Ravvlinson, and it is clear that it must necessarily 
have given birth to an entirely magical worship It 
merits a place b) itself in the histoiy of religions, 
where it will remain the t)pc of the nehest and most 
perfect development to which the exclusive worship 
of the spirits of nature and the elements, which was 
characteristic of the Turanian race, has ever attained 


APPENDIX I 
The Rdationship bet teen Uca and Oannes 

I CANNOT possibly continue to maintain the assimi 
lation which I, m common with many others, cstab 
lished man) yeais ago hetween the Oannes of 
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Berosus and the Ana of the Accadians, or as he 
IS in the Assyrian Anuv The form described as 
that of this personage in the fragments of the Chal- 
dean historian is found resembling that of a god, both 
m the sculptures' and upon the cylinders ‘ But there 
IS positively nothing in the cuneiform texts to indicate 
that Anu possessed the double character of a fish-god 
and a god of science and government which is ascribed 
to Cannes m the narrative of Berosus. It is on the 
contrary an exact representation of the physiognomy 
and office which these same texts assigned to Hea. 

Now there is a very precious story preser\’’ed by 
Helladius,^ which corresponds exactly with that of 
Berosus except m the name of the god referred to. 
He relates the fable of a man named Oes, who came 
forth from the Erythrean Sea, with the body of a fish, 
and the head, feet, and arms of a man, and who taught 
astronomy and letters “Some say that he issued 
from the primordial egg, whence his name of Oes, 
and that he was wholly human while he seemed to 
be a fish, having “clothed himself in a cetaceous 
skin ” The name here is which is not more 

different from Hea than the ’Aos* of Damascius, who 
must also be identified with him 

But if Hea is the subject of the narrative of Berosus, 
how are we to explain the origin of the form ’Qavvri^^ 

' Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, New Senes, pi vi 

° Lajard, Culte de Mitla a, pi xvi , No 7, pi \vu , Nos i, 3, 5, S 

^ Phot Bihhoth , cad 279, p 1593 But the Babylonians, like the rest of the 
barbanans, pass over in silence the one pnnaple of the universe, and they constitute 
two, Tauthe and Apason, making Apason the mother of Tauthe, and denominating 
her “the mother of the gods” From these proceeds an onlj'-begotten son 
Moymis, from them also is derived another progeny, Dache and Dachus, and again a 
third, Kissare and Assaros, from which last three others proceed. Anus and Ilhnus 
and Aus (Oes) Damascius in Hodge’s C01 y, p 92 
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which his name has assumed '> I think the answer 
IS to be found m this passage from Hygmus, “ Eua 
hanes, qui m Chaldea de man exiisse dicitur, astrolo 
gian interpretatus est ” Euahanes is a more correct 
and fuller form than Cannes, and explains its origin, 
for it IS clearly the Accadian Ea ^au, “ Hea the 
fish ” 

Another fragment of Berosus terms this divine 
personage tov Mvrrapov Qapvrjv, top KvitIjSotov I 
proposed to substitute fuicrriKov for pvcrapav, which 
appeared to be impossible , C Muller wrote Sevrepov 
All these conjectures are now 1 nown to be needless, a 
capital p. only was needed, for Muo-apor is one of the 
god's surnames simply copied from the Assjnan It 
IS really mustru (participle of the Aphel of “lUx) or 
mtmrti, “he who ordains justice, law ’’ As to Appri 
Sotos, I also recognize in that a surname of Accadian 
origin, with the meaning of which we are not yet 
acquainted, but which is written in the lists of those 
belonging to this god,’ and which, like many others, 
preserved its ancient pronunciation, Aim diiiiir, in the 
Assynan tongue 

A third fragment * enumerates the five successive 
theophanies or avatars of Cannes posterior to Anne 
dotus, between the creation and the deluge In 
almost all the titles which he gives them we can easily 
recognize the Accadian surnames of Hea with a slight 
alteration 

EueSwKo?, EySwKo? = U ® correct Ev 

Ilal G4 No. 10 n ed tion 

* / II 5S I 63 a b ♦ No n in my ed tion 

* If / II 58 1 60 a # Doc ments^thicha easyetu publ shed 
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'Ev£vyafio<; = Null mmut, ^ Nall vnnui coir Ncir/niin:; 

EvevfiovXo<} = Em-biibu^ a vanat'on of Niu-biibu / corr 
'Evcv^ovlBo'i 

'Av^fjievTo^ — A na-A inviaii * 

^Av^Ba<f)o<; . the rest is yet to be chscovereci 
I think these Yaiious coinciclcnces will not allow 
any one to doubt that the Oannes of Berosiis is the 
same as Hea, and not as Ann 

We must notice, howcvei, that all the m}thicai 
names of the nariatnes translated into Greek by the 
Chaldean priest which ha\c been found as }ct in the 
fragments of the epic cycle, aie puicly Accadian, and 
therefoie contiadict the idea of a Semitic etymology, 
as at first proposed, both for themseh cs and for those 
of which the original form is still wanting. 

These names, besides those alieady mentioned, 
are 

"A\(opo(; = Adiuiii, corr 'ASwpo^; 

’AfMeyaXapo^, MeyaXapo'; = 3fu/u-ui u^a/, corr McXdp- 
ydXo<; 

’OTia/3T7j9 = Ubaiatiitu, coir ’OTrdprT}^. 

HicrovOpo^j HicnOpo^ — Xasisafia 

TiTav = Eta-ana 

APPENDIX II , 

The Wai of the Seven Wicked Spiiits against the Moon^ 

In the beginning, they were the wicked gods,’ the re- 
bellious genu who were formed in the intenoi of the 
heavens 

^ W A I 1,55,2,1 2, 11,58,1 54. a. b ° TF A I II , 5S, 1 55, a, b 

^ Documents which are as yet unpublished 

^TFA r II , 58, 1 62, a, b 5 JF A 7 II , 5S, 1 52, a,b 

^ Translations of this have already been published by Mr Smith, Assyrian Dis- 
coienesfp 39S and the following, and Mr FoxTalbot, Recox/s 0/ the Pasf,Vol V,p i6i 
' “ Days of storm, powers of evil ” Fo\ Talbot 
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They they -vv ere the agents of violence 

They were seven the first 
the second the humcane 
the third a leopard 
the fourth a serpent 
the fifth a \\atch dog which 

the sivth a rebellious giant who submits neither to god 
nor king 

the seventh the messenger of the fatal wind who 
They were seven messengers of Ana thtir king 
from town to town they directed their steps 
They were the tempest which rages violently in the 
heavens 

they were the floating clouds m the sky the rainy clouds 
which are driven onward, 

the gale of wind which blows violently and causes dark 
ness on a brilliant day 

With the violent winds m violent winds they rose 
the tempest of Mermer’ was the result of their war like 
pow er 

to the right of Mermer they advanced , 
from the foundations of the heavens like lightning they 
(shoot forth) 

flowing like rivers they march forward 

In the vast heavens dwelling of Ana their king 

they had established evil (they had no rival) 

Behold Mul ge heard this news 
and he meditated a resolve m his heart 
He took counsel with Hea the supremely wise amongst 
the gods 

and they placed Uru ki ♦ Utu * and Tiskhu* in the lower 
part of the heavens to govern there 

l h e om 1 1 V partly d faced vets h ch are p t c larly d ffic It to translat 
Lacu ® ^ In the Assyrian B nor Ramanu (R mtnon) Im Fo Talbot 

Inth Aasyna %esionbn Mn the Assy lan Samas 

* In the A syna I ta 
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they established them with Ana in the govei nment of the 
legions of heaven 
These thiee gods, his children, 
them, he commanded them 
to watch day and night without fail 
Behold the seven wicked gods who rose from the lower 
part of the heavens 
effectually obscured the light of Aku ‘ 

The noble Utu and Meimer the wariior, passed by them; 

Tiskhu with Ana ’ rose fiom the higher scats 

and installed himself in the kingdom of the heavens ^ 

• * • • 
Behold these seven * 
at the head 
the evil “ 

for the drink of his sublime mouth . . “ 

Aku, the pastor of mankind ^ of tlie earth ^ 
was overturned and stopped in tlie midst (of his course),* 
fearing night and day, and sitting no more on the throne 
of his power 

The wicked gods, messengers of Ana their king 

6 

plotted mischief 

from the midst of the heavens like the wind they came 
down upon the earth 

Mul-ge saw the anguish of the noble Aku in the heavens 
Master, he spoke to his servant Aku 
“My servant, Nusku, carry this message for me to the 
Ocean, 


^ In the Assyrian Sin Paku Fox Talbot 
~ In the Assynan version, “ with Ana the King ” 

3 Four verses are missing here, they having been destroyed by a fracture of the tablet 
Lacunse 

s This verse is translated according to the Assynan version, which in this place 
does not keep strictly to the Accadian text The latter is mutilated and consequently 
very obscure 

* Here follows a verse which is still untranslatable 
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the news that my son Aku is in great trouble m the 
heavens 

tell it to Hea in the Ocean 
Nusku obe>ed the command of his king 
to Hea as a quick messenger he went 
To the lord the supremely wise the unchangeable 
master 

Nusku gave the message of Ins king 
Hea in the Ocean listened to this message 
he opened his lips and his mouth was filled with wisdom 
Hea called his son Sihk mulu khi and said these words 
to him 

Go my son Silik mulu khi, 

(liere is) news of my son* Aku who is m great trouble m 
the heavens 

his anguish in the heavens is evident 
These seven wicked and murderous gods who know no 
fear 

these seven wicked gods (destroy) like lightning (devas 
tate) the life of the earth , 

they came down upon the earth like an angry whirlwind 

they effectually obscured the light of Aku 

the noble Utu and Mermer (passed) by them * 


A fracture of the tablet has unfortunately deprived 
us of the rest of the narrative, and we have nothing 
left of the verses which related the defeat of the seven 
malevolent spirits as well as the deliverance of Aku 


Nu kimmut, an Arc H n title of Hea, \ hidi has passed into the Assynan 
la 'Tia'^e and occurs frequently in the te ts 
In the Assy lan vers 0 Marduk 

> Th se 0 ds are tra lated acc d «■ to the Assyrian ver on the meaning of 
the Accad an seems t bedff re t b t t has partly disappear d itseems honever 
that the As yna tra 1 to m st h ve m de a mistake for Akil some verses farther 
back 1 called the son of Mut ge and not of Hea 
n A J IW s 
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the god of the moon This stmggle about the origin 
of things was supposed to break out afresh each time 
that the star was eclipsed ; so we read in an astro- 
logical document/ that when certain phenomena are 
produced “ the gods of heaven and earth reduce men 
to dust and rum them , there will be an eclipse, a 
deluge, diseases, death , the seven great and wicked 
spirits will exercise their powers of oppression before 
the moon ” ^ 

The incantation containing the narrative of this 
war of the seven demons of heaven against the moon 
was destined to cure the king of a disease caused by 
the wicked spirits The god Aku, m the Assyrian 
Sm, was considered as the type of royalty, the first 
divine monarch who had reigned upon the earth , the 
sufferings of the king were then assimilated to his, 
the remembrance of his deliverance became an 
augury for that of the prince , the formulae which 
had chased away from him the demons eager to 
extinguish his glory were repeated to procure the 
safety of the sovereign. This intention of the de- 
precatory formulae is plainly shown in the frag- 
ments which remain to us of the conclusion of this 
text 

In the dwelling of government and justice 
at the gate of the palace the cry 
A dyed wool of various colours, the skin of a 
which has never known the male, the skin of a ’ 
which has never known the male, fashion them , 

IV A I III , 62, col 2 , 1 II, 12 

' Cf the dragon and sun myth of Chinese mythologj, and the practice adopted by 
the pnests of beating gongs to drive away the demon which was swallowing the sun, 
whom he by ultimately vomiting forth restores to his place in the heavens — Ed 

^ These two names of animals are still doubtful 
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cover the feet and hands of the king son of his god 
The king son of his god like the light of Aku ^vlll cause 
the country to live again, like the brilliancy of the 
flame he raises his head 
Then after a new gap of ten verses 
make on his head 
present 
exhibit 

may he be pure and holy , may he shine • 

The wicked demon the wicked {Alai) the wicked Gtgtm 
the wicked Tclal 

the icked (god) the wicked Mashvi 
they shall never enter (the palace) 
they shall never approach (the gate) of the palace 
they shall never attack the king , 
they shall never follow , 
they shall never enter 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Religions and the Magic of the Turanian Nations 


HAVE already spoken of the coarse naturalism 
manifested in the worship of the spirits of 
nature, which is professed up to the present time 
by the Ugro-Finmc tribes of the regions about the 
Ural and Altai mountains, and which exists amongst 
the Mongols, as a popular superstition under the 
Buddhism which they have now for some centuries 
adopted This variety of religious beliefs appears 
in its most rudimentary form with a confused 
demonology, in which the good are not clearly 
distinguished from the evil, and no one of the 
spirits IS sufficiently elevated above the rest to 
become a god Things remained in this primitive 
state, without making any progress in the development 
of belief, without any effort towards a more philoso- 
phical, a more reasonable classification, amongst 
those tribes who preserved from the earliest times 
their nomadic and barbaric character, and who dwelt 
apart in unfertile and uncivilized countries 



CHAlIllVS MAI IC VM) “lOKri IIA 21 I 

llie intion-; under considcntion Know no other 
worship tinn the nnRicnl ntcs, no priests hut their 
sorcerers The Uitric mid \llmc trihis ln\c their 
Slnmmis , ' the MoiiroIs, a ith the Hiiddhist Lmms 
Keep the priests of nngic from their nncient worship 
which thej cill nhjsses As I snid before, these 
magicnns, who tiKe the place of the priests, are 
at once disiners, cvorcists, and phjsicians thaumi 
turges, and fabncalors of aimilets 1 he) do not 
perform the funetioiis of a minister of worship as 
a permanent and settled lhiii„ ‘ I he\ ire oiih 
called upon in cases of iiecessita ’ sa\s M Maiirv 
‘ but the) c\ercise, none the less, a considerabh 
power over the nations whom the\ govern a-' sicrcd 
ministers Their power, parlicularl) their resent 
ment, is much feared, while their Knowledge is as 
bhndl) trusted riicsc eiichaiiters have, as a nile, 
something in their lool and attitude th it inspires 
fear and acts upon the im igmation 1 his results no 
doubt from the care which the) tal e to give to their 
ph)siognom) in imposing oi savagi looK, but this 
partieular expression is perhaps still more often the 
effect of the over excited state in which the) are 1 ept 
b) the rites to which the) have iccouise , the) inaKe 
use of various stimulants to excite their faculties 
and produce an artifical muscular force and to 
cause hallucinations, convulsions, and dre inis, which 
the) consider to be a divine enthusiasm, for the) are 

See Oc U ran ell on tlie »1 amin* i \ d ft la S 1 / f translate 11 j tic 
lie I Galt n \ I I p il ? I lljaanthe 1) Hama i f fn Ch in 

Ihe \ u lie 1 1 I il il j g 5th » *, J e 1151 p S7 a 1 f U 
I r)c Tell 1 atchef / yage c tt/qte I itnitatorir lal p 45 
* La ^^ag1e el C/l Ir I gi p tj 

1 • 
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the dupes of then own delirium , but even if they 
perceive the worthlessness of then predictions, they 
still all the same claim to be believed ” 

Amongst all nations, of whatc\ci lacc, disease 
IS always regaidcd as a possession, and as the work 
of a demon ' 

“ The Baschkirs,” says M Maury again,’ “ have 
then Shaitan-kuriazi, who expel dcMls and undei- 
take to treat the invalids legarded as possessed^ by 
means of ‘ the administration of certain remedies 
This Shaitan, whose name has been borrowed from 
the Satan of the Christians, since the Baschkirs have 
come into contact with the Russians, is held by the 
Kalmuks to be the chief author of all our bodily 
sufferings If the}^ wish to expel him they must 
resort not only to conjurations, but also to cunning 
The abyss places his offeimgs before the sick 
man, as if they were intended for the wicked spnit, 
it being supposed that the demon, attracted by 
their number or their value, will leave the body 
which he is tormenting, m order to sieze upon 
this new spoil ■* According to the Tcheremisses, 
the souls of the dead come to trouble the h\ing, 
and m order to prevent them from doing so, they 
pierce the soles of the feet and also the heart of the 
deceased, thinking that being thus nailed into their 
tomb, the dead could not possibly leave it ^ 

The Kirghis tribes apply to their sorcerers, or Baksy, 

' CasUen, Fovfesimgeiinlei rfic Fmmsclie p 173 

' La Magte et V Ash olngie, p 283 and foil 
^ C d’Ohsson, Uisioz} e rfe5 Jlio);g-o/5, Vol ],p 17 
^ P de Tcliihatcbef, Voyage scienli/iquc, p 45 

^ Haxtliausenj la situali 07 tt 7 ileneinp de la R’iss2e,Vo\ I,p 419 
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to chase away demons, and thus to cure the diseases 
they are supposed to produce To this end the) 
whip the inralid until the blood comes, and then 
spit in his face In their e)es ever) disease is a 
personal being This idea is so generally received 
amongst the Tchuv aches also, that the) firm!) 
believe the least omission of dut) is punished by 
some disease sent to them by Tchemen, a demon 
whose name is only an altered form of Shaitan 
An opinion strongly resembling this is found again 
amongst the Tchuktchis, these savages have re 
course to the strangest conjurations to free them 
from disease , their Shamans are also subject to 
nervous states, which they bring on b) an artificial 
excitement 

There is therefore it will be seen a close connec 
tion between this sorcery, which takes the place of 
all other worship in the beliefs in which it originated, 
and that which is enunciated in the Accadian magical 
books 

Among the Turanian nations the S)Stem is still 
rudimentary, coarse and confused, as must necessarily 
be the case amongst tnbes which have never got 
beyond a state of barbarity Nevertheless we see 
plainly the germ which was developed, under more 
favourable circumstances, upon the banl s of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, before the ethnic element from 
another stock became incorporated with the Accadian 

Le cl 1 e D smpu i d 1 I rd s I de si fp 3 d s k I k Js Tech 
tea 1 t p 356 35S 

A lelles i le dcs f y g 3 5th senes Vol !\ p 151 
^ Wrangells Le ho d d I Sli e t anslated bj Galit Vol I p C5 and 
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nation But if the comparison could only be estab- 
lished with the beliefs and iilcs of these half savage 
tribes, who have no liteiatuie, and who aie only 
known to us fiom the impel feet stones of tiavelleis, 
and who dwell moieovei m the distant legions of 
Siberia, the demonstration would be ^ eiy pool and of 
no great weight, the analogies too \ague and far- 
fetched to be accepted by the ciitic Some almost as 
striking might be pointed out uith the ciecds and 
magic of the Red Skins of Ameiica and the Blacks 
of Africa, for as M Maury judiciously lemarks, “ it 
IS not only in the geneial features, but e^en in the 
details, that we see such a strong lescmblance be- 
tween the magic of all barbaric nations ” 

This comparison may lead us to leally decisive 
results, if we apply it to facts \\hich can be estab- 
lished in the two countries where the people of the 
Turanian race, in the definite and narrow sense in 
which we understand this word, weie able, by rising 
to a higher degree of civilization, to establish a true 
system of religion from the fund of their primitive 
beliefs, still keeping the tram of magic superstitions, 
while developing them and adopting more reason- 
able conceptions namely, amongst the Medes and 
the Finns 

Median M agism is the result of the combination of 
an ancient Turanian religion with Mazdeism, upon 
which it afterwards exercised a very great influence , 
Finnish mythology on the contrary is a spontaneous 
creation from the Turanian fund, but it developed 
itself in the north, where nature assumed an entirely 
different aspect from what it did amongst the 
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Accidnns "'nd \\c 'ce tlic imrK'; of il m titcir 
m}thoIog) In -ipitc of tlic difference*: winch 
nccei'inl) re^ultctl from Midi nnoHi slngci of 
deielopmcnt, 1 thinh tint, nfier ghncing nt TiUdnn 
Migiim nnd the belief'! of the nncienl I'lnii':, t; thej 
nre evpreiied in the grent Ifpopec of the Kilcwnli, 
the nffinitie'! with the -ijMcm we hue juit cxphincd 
from the rcinun*: of the \ccndnn nngic collection, 
w ill seem "SO mimcroii'! and •itnkiiig tint the reader 
will feel hound to allow with in the eenlenec of a 
\er) strongl} marled familj of religiom \nd tliii 
famil}, wliieh Ini been too much loit iiplit of up to 
this time, corrcipondi c\actl\ with a great ethnic 
and linguistic divnion, for which henceforth a place 
must be found in the uniicrsal lintorj of mankind 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The Eatly Median Mythology compaicd lO’th that of the Chahhans 

HE facts relating to Media have a particulai 
importance for us A ver}’^ few of tlie most 
distinguished scholars hesitate to admit the fact, 
an unexpected one I must grant, of the existence m 
Chaldea of a primitive population from the same stock 
as the Ugro-Finnish and Tartarian nations, which had 
a large share in the Chaldaio-Babylonian ci\ihzation. 
I shall endeavour later, for I think it very necessaiy, 
to answer the objections of these learned men, whose 
judgment is of too great importance not to be dis- 
puted seriously and respectfully, as I have great 
confidence that the new facts brought out in this 
book may perhaps help to overrule their scruples 
They require, indeed, formal proofs of the fact which 
seems to them a pnon very unlikely, and, if I am 
not mistaken, our researches furnish data which aie 
not without value. However, one of the most 
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important elements of the question rests in facts 
showing that if the Accadians belonged, bj their 
language and religion, to the real Turanian rate, 
thej did not constitute a sporadical phenomena 
difficult of explanation, but belonged to a chain of 
nations of the same race which spread in the earliest 
ages from the plain of central Asia to the Persian 
Gulf I shall also need to revert to the admirable 
efforts by which hlhl Westergaard, De Saulcj, 
Norns, Oppert, and Mordtmann have proicd that 
Media was originally inhabited bj a people whose 
language was closely allied to the Turco Tartanc 
and hlongolian philological branches on the one 
hand, and on the other to the Accadian of 
Chaldea 

This people, who for want of a better designation 
must be called Proto Medic, presertod cxclusnelj 
the sovereignty of the country until the establish 
ment of the Medes proper, belonging to the Iranian 
race, of which event, since it is one of great impor 
tance in the history of Asia, I have endeavoured to 
fix the date, at the eighth century n c , in accordance 
with the data furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions 
Even after the invasion, the Iranians only con 
stituted a caste, powerful, but small in number 
Prom the time of the Achaemenian dynasty, the 
mass of the people still spoke the old language, to 
which was granted the honour of being counted 
amongst the official dialects of the chancery of the 
Persian kings Turanian Media 1 ept not only its 

I th fret of my Itu i$ A sjrt I ijwes \o! I Sec lit atticles wnUen by 
M M u > in the y mal I Saia (soFI ebr ary March Ap il anil May 1S7 
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language, but also its own religion, and only after 
a long time did it cease to struggle, with so many 
vicissitudes, against the religion of Zoroaster, its 
peculiar beliefs penetrated even to those of the 
Iranian conquerors, and produced, by their amalga- 
mation with the religious ideas of these conquerors, 
the system of Magtsm, so called after the tribe of the 
Magi, who were at that time m possession of the 
sacerdotal privileges ' 

This name of Magism has long been applied 
to the religion of Zoroaster, causing a confusion 
which must be ascribed to the Greek authors, 
beginning with Herodotus, who had travelled in 
Media and not in Persia proper but this use of the 
> name is a decided error, and the discoveries of con- 
temporaneous scholars have helped to show the two 
systems as not only distinct from, but even at 
enmity with each other “ 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who ought to know 
even better than Herodotus, relates in the annals of 
his reign, engraved upon the rock of Behistun, that 
the Magi, being for the time masters of the empire, 
with Gaumata the false Smerdis, had undertaken to 
substitute their religion for that of the Iranian 
nation, and that he, Darms, at his accession, over- 
threw their impious altars ^ 


’ Herodotus, lib 1 , 132 

“ See Westerg-aard, in the preface of his edition of the Zend-Avesta, p 17 And 
above all Sir Henry Rawlinson, Joxmial of the Royai Astatic Socielt/, Vol XV, 
p 247 and foil , Canon Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus, Vol I , p 426-431 , 
and The Five Great Monai chies of Ancient Eastei n iVorld, 2nd edition, Vol III , 
P 322-355 

^ See RaulinSon, "Inscnption of Danus at Behistun,” Persian text, in Recoids of 
the Past, Vol I , p 107 
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While Cimbyses Vi-is m Cg>pt the people fell into im 
piety -ind false beliefs (firanga the he) fiounshed m 
the country m Persn m Media and in the other pro 
Vinces 

The kingdom ^\hlch hnd been taken from our race 
I regained I re established it Tlie temples uhich 
Gaumata the Magj had destroved I built again I 
gave tliem back to the people, I restored the sacred 
songs and rites to the families from which Gaumata 
the Magi had taken them I re established the state 
upon Its original basis Persia Media and the other 
provinces 

In the inscnption on his tomb at Nal eh i Rus 
tarn, he says again, “When Ahuramazda saw that 
this world was given up to superstition, he confided 
it to me ’ * The word used m the Persian text at this 
place IS yaUm, the religion of the Yatus, a name 
given to the enemies of Zoroaster in the Zend 
Avesta , in the Babylonian text the expression is 
paraphrased thus “ When he saw that these 
countries worshipped according to the doctrines of 
perdition ’ * We understand from the expressions 
of these texts, the massacre of the Magi by the 
Persians directly after the false Smerdis had been 
killed, and the institution, otherwise inexplicable, of 
the festival of the Magophonia, by which for a long 
time the annnersary of this massacre was cele 
brated ® In no truly Zoroastnan document of 

1 1 crtpl n f Beh t T b 1 I § 10 

Tab! I I 14 

* S e Rec d ftheP t Vol V p 149 
^ S e Oppe t Exp^l I Mt f t mie Vol II p 178 
s He odol s III 79 Cles P p 68 edt Baehr Agzih II 47 editio 
of Pa 
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ancient date, and of Peisian or Bactiian oiigin, do 
we find the Magi mentioned as ministers of icligion 
However, the coriuption of the national and primi- 
tive doctrines of the Iranian race, that is, of the 
pure Mazdeism of the Gatlins and the fust Faigaids 
of the Vendidad-Sadc, took place carl) amongst the 
Medes, from their contact with the Turanian nations, 
even befoie they had conquered the whole region to 
which they gave the name of Media, foi the Ycndidad' 
names Ragha and Tchakia as the places of their 
residence, that is to say, it considers then residence 
m RagEE and Khorasan to have been the origin of 
serious lehgious heresies, one of which w^as chaiac- 
terized b}^ the practice of burning the body after death 
The same fact is proved by a cuiious text w^hich M 
Haug quotes ’ At the time of the foundation of the 
Achaemenian empire, and under the first kings of 
this dynasty, when the Persian religion still existed 
in all its purity, there was a deep-rooted antagonism, 
both in doctrine and position, between the Medic 
priesthood knowm as Magns^ and the Persian, termed 
Atlnaya" This antagonism afterwards diminished, 
as the Persian religion lost its purity Foiled in 
their attempt to exalt their system above Mazdeism, 
which had only succeeded for a shoit time under the 
false Smerdis, the Magi tried another plan, more 
prudent and more complicated, endeavouring to 
enter by cunning the fortress wdiich they could not 
overthrow by strength From the time of Xerxes, 


' 1,59-G6 

’ In Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle, Vol V, p ii6 
3 See Spiegel, Avesta, Vol II , p 6 and foil 
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they began to be in favour at court,' and this favour 
continued to increase To their influence arc to be 
ascribed nearlj all the changes which, towards the 
end of the Achaemenian djnast), corrupted dceplj 
the Zoroastrian faith, so that it passed into idolatry , 
these changes have been vciy ably cvamined by 
Canon Rawhnson In this way pure Mazdeism 
was substituted for a syncretic religion, in which the 
elements of Mazdeism predominated, and which 
recognized both the magus and atliiava The por 
tions of the Zend Avesta liclonging to the second 
period of the composition, bear very evident marks 
of this introduction of strange ideas, although they 
are not so far dev eloped there as they w ere in the 
public worship through the decrees of some of the 
Achaemenian kings Many centuries later, when the 
Sassanian princes undertook to restore Mazdeism in 
a state of greater purity, yet without taking it bad 
to its primitive condition, they preserved the sacer 
dotal title of Magi, the heterodox meaning of which 
had passed away with time 

All the Greek and Latin writers acquainted with 
the Persian religion at this period give to its minis 
ters the title of Magi ’ 

In the great Pehlevi inscription of Nakch i Rajah, 
the Roman title Pontifcx maumus is rendered magupat 
11 ailmrpat Rum * These two words, derived from the 
the Zend magupath and aetlii apatti, “chigj^of the 
Magi, and “chief of the Athravas,” are used again 

He odot \ 11 19 T13 191 

UeF eG al n chifs dedt n Vol III p 357 3^^ 

* \n)mi Marcell XXllI Agath II 6 
^ Ha g £ joill P kl iL g og p 37 
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indifferently in other Sassanian inscriptions to ex- 
press the idea of “ supreme pontiff,” and they have 
given rise to the two titles of the religious ministers 
of the more recent Parsism, Mobcd and Herbcd The 
fundamental distinction existing from the beginning 
and during the first periods of the Achaemcnian 
dynasty between Magism and Mazdeism explains 
the contradiction between the spirit and doctrine of 
the religion of Zoroaster, on the one hand, as it is 
expressed in the ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
and as we find it in the inscriptions of Darius and 
Xerxes, or m the admirable refutation of Persian 
dualism addressed to Cyrus which forms the forty- 
fifth' chapter of the book of Isaiah, and on the other 
hand the information respecting the religion of the 
Medes and Persians furnished by Herodotus and 
Dinon 

The Mazdean doctrine, so clearly and repeatedly 
expressed by Darius, was essentially spiritualistic It 
rested upon an idea of dualism, in which the 
superiority of the Good Principle, Ahuramazda, 
shone forth in the most brilliant manner. Ahura- 
mazda was m reality the only god, “ the Lord God of 
the heavens,” “ he who has given (created) heaven 
and earth , ” all the official decrees of the king’s 
begin by a proclamation of the greatness of the 
god Ahuramazda , and they mention no other god. 
The princes were called sovereigns by favour of 
Ahuramazda , from him came victory, conquest, 
safety, prosperity, and all wealth The “ law of Ahu- 
ramazda ” was the rule of life , his protection was 

’ Isa \l\ 5-7 
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a blessing which they invoked continuallj in fervent 
prayers There is nothing astonishing, consequentlj , 
in the sympathy which was manifested by the first 
Persian 1 mgs for the Jewish religion, and in the man 
ner in which C)rus identified Jehoiali with his own 
god The Persians certainly spoke of other gods, but 
without speciall} naming them, and tins must Iia\e 
been the opening by which strange influences entered 
into the religion and corrupted it Thus Ahuramazda, 
instead of being called evactly “the Great God,’ was 
sometimes designated as “ the greatest of the gods,’ 
and after him we find that “ the other gods,” or “ the 
gods who guard the house,’ are in\ oked se\ eral times 
But these gods were certainly personages of an 
inferior order, powerful spirits created by Ahiira 
mazda, and dependent upon him, jet having a right 
to the worship of men, they corresponded to the 
Amshaspands and the Yazatas of the Zend 
Avesta As to the adversarj of Ahuramazda, the 
representative of the bad principle, the Angro 
mainyus or Ahnman of the books attributed to 

Cf the f llo e tract f om Ihe y# sfa — 

1 1 dcs e by my p a> r with upl ft d ha d th sjo> 

First th entirely pure worlvs of tl e holy sp nl Mazda 

(Then) the understa dm'»^ of Vohumano (goodmindedness) and that which 
rej es th so I of the Bull 

2 Ida near to >0 O Ah aMada th goodm nded ess 

G e me for both th se \ o Ids the corpo eal as ell as the spinl al 
Gftsan go tofpunty h ch makejoyf 1 nb ght e — C th i 
Al o- 

I We pra ethce weack o 1 d" o scl esasthyd blors Ma d Al ura 

13 \\ th all g d tho ghts th all good i o ds ith all go d works i d a \ 

"h to th e 

14 Th s thy body the fa re t ofall b d s e vite Mazda Ahura 

15 The greate t m ng the g at 1 ghts 

16 That i h ch they call the — Yac la xxx 

C a 3 
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Zoroaster, he was “the enemy” who was regarded 
with horror and loaded with curses , the kings were 
usually represented as fighting with him or his genii, 
symbolized as horrible monsters ‘ He is only men- 
tioned once in the inscriptions at Behistun,* where 
Darius calls him Dranga, “ the he ” personified, and 
ascribes, to him all the revolts which he had to 
subdue 

Herodotus and the other classical writers describe 
the true spirit of Mazdeism, when they represent 
the Persians as having a horror of idolatry and 
strange religions, or when they show them in their 
expeditions as hostile to everything bordering on 
paganism, burning temples,^ destroying the images 
of the gods or raising them as trophies,"* outraging 
or killing the priests,® hindering the celebration of 
festivals,® thrusting the sacred animals through with 
the sword, ^ and even caiiying their hatred of the 
rites of strange worship so far as to desecrate the 
sepulchres * But when the same Herodotus pre- 
tends to give exact details about the true Persian 
religion, he does not even know the name of Ahura- 
mazda He speaks of homage being rendered to the 

’ Lajard, Culte de Milhia, pi n, xxv , see G Rawlinson, The Five Cheat 
Monarchies, 2nd edition, Vol III , p 355 Especially on the monuments at Persepolis, 
and the Pehlevi seals in the Bntish Museum — Ed 
” Table 4, § 4 

3 Herodotus, lib III , 25 , VI , 19, 96, 101 , VIII , 33, 53 , Cic , De Leg , II , 10, 
Strab , XIV , p 034, Pausan , X , 35, 2 
* Herodotus, Iib 1 , 1S3, III , 37 
® Herodotus, hb 1 , 1S3, III , 27, 29 
^ Herodotus, hb ill , 29 
’ Herodotus, lib III , 29 

s Herodotus, hb 1 , 1S7 , III , 16, 37, Diod Sic , hb X , 13 
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sun, tlic fire, the enrtli, the «nter, und the winds, 

1 worship winch Ins nothing in common \ ith the 
precepts uml spirit of the /end \\csti, hut in 
cntirclj mturihstic religion quite distinct from 
the Mirdcin spirituihsm, resembling nther the 
Vcdic Arjis, ind still more tint of our Aceidnn 
migic bools It IS true he si)s e\plicitlj tint the 
Migi were the nccessirj ministers of this worship, 
ind this shows us tint under the mine of the Persnn 
religion he is spcil mg of Migism, the ntes of which 
he Ind seen performed in Medn Diiion ind 
Diogenes Licrtius ’ ilso heir witness tint the Migi 
worshipped the elements, hut the former remirl s 
tint the) honoured fire ind \ iter prmcipill) i ilh 
thcirworship These were exictl) the sime elements 
which were directl) worshipped h) the Aceidnn 
migicians in their miternl rcilit) hence \ e gitlicr 
tint their spints were not cleirl) distinct from cich 
other If we consider ittentuel) the terms of the 
pissiges which we point out is the chief of those 
rcliting to the element it) worship of the Mcdnn 
migic, the impression the) lci\e upon us will he tint 
of 1 worship of the spints of mturc, in which the per 
sonilit) of these spirits w is confused in min) ciscs 

Ilcrodolu n I 131 rf lit i 6 Tl e I rn 3n% orcor t n lomjovinLnow 
let! c ob cr>e the f II win^ cu%t nn. It i not tl nr f rartice to erect itatucs ( r 
Icmiles or altars but they cl ar’Cll) n ih folly who «!o so liecai sc as I conjectur 
tl cy donot tl nb the godil ase I uman forms as tl c Grrels d Tl cy aic accuttomed 
to ascend to the I gl cst parts of tl e mountains and < IT r sacr ficc to J p ter And 
theycalltl whole ci clc of the t as n by the name of J p ter Tl ey juscr fee to 
the tun a d moon to the enrti f re water an 1 tl e smu Isj t t! c e alon tl j I asc 
tacr fc d from tl e ea I t times I ut they I asc t nec 1 arnt fr m the \ral lans and 
Assy a t raerfee t V n is Urania sriotn tie A S)rian call \cnus Militia 
the \rabi3ns Mylitta and tl e Pers ans M thra. II rod Cti 131 
// O m \1ex Pr fre// 1 5 
* D t I I 1 fr am 6 
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With the objects and elements which they were sup- 
posed to animate and govern 

I have previously mentioned the difficulty raised 
by the rite of a worship of the hie kept burning upon 
the altars But whatever may be the solution of it, 
if it IS proved, which is quite possible, that this iite 
formed an integral pait of the system of Mazdeism 
in its primitive purit)q it certainty existed also, and 
had a very important place in the religion of Magism, 
and even in the cultus of the Turanian Medcs, before 
any Persian invasion Sir Plenry Rawlmson ’ and 
his brother historian ' appear to me to have demon- 
strated this position in a most convincing manner, 
and also, this fact is confoimable with what we 
have noticed amongst the Accadians The Magi 
pretended to have the power of making fire descend 
on to their altars by means of magical ceiemonies ^ 
The worship of the stars was very fully developed 
in the system of Median magic. This worship 
appears very seldom in the Zendic books,'' and that 
only m one of the most recent portions , clever 
modern critics have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it, as it appears there, to be the result of a later 
introduction, and due to some foreign , influence ’ 
Towards the end of the Persian empire, on the 
contrary, it assumed a great importance, as it did 
m the Zoroastrian writings of a very early epoch ® 

^ yoianal of the Royal Asiatic Society, ydi XV, p 254 
’ The Five Gi eat Monai chies, 2nd edition, Vol II , p 345 and foil 
Dio Chrysost , Oiat , XXXVl , p 149, editor Reiske , Clem , Recogmt , IV , 
29, cf Ammian Marcell , XXIII , 6 

Dnly m the, 21st fargard of the Fendidad-Sadc 
5 See Spiegel, Avesta, Vol I , p 258, 271 and foil , Vol 11 , p 119, 120 
^ See Spiegel, Avesta, Vol I , p 273 and foil 
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EMdentlj it cime from the M-igi The principal 
office of this worship amongst the Modes is made 
known to us bj the description which Herodotus 
gives of the seren walls of Ecbatam, each with 
the sacred colour of one of the seien planets The 
same sacramental arrangement was obsened in the 
town of Ganzakh, the Gazaca of the classical writers, 
and in Atropatcnc, since Moses Chorenensis c ills 
It “ the second Ecbatana, the town with se\cn walls ’ 
Later, at the penod of the Sassannn d) mstj , the 
Persian poet Nizami, author of the Ileft Peiher, 
describes this stjlc as pre\ ailing in the palace of 
the seven planets built bj Bahnm Gour or Varah 
ran V ’ It was borrowed direct from the customs of 
civilization, from the Babjlonnn religion, for the 
famous tower of Borsippa had seren storejs with the 
colours of the scion planetary bodies,* after its 
restoration bj Nebuchadnezzar, and the same 
arrangement was obsened in the ziggiiiral or sacred 
tower of the palace of Khorsabad ’ But the worship 
of the stars and planets must have come originall}, 
M Spiegel thinks, from the introduction of the 
religious doctrines of Babylon, m which it held 
such a prominent position, and the Kushito Semitic 
doctrines, for we ha\ e seen that it was quite foreign 
to the old Accadian beliefs Most probably, how 
ever, the Turanians of Media received it from the 

‘ I gS 

Q oted by Sir Henry Rawlinson Jourxni J Iht P y I yisial eS atty \ol X 
P >27 

’ Vahran V ascended the P rstan throne a D 4 0 

♦ SrH Ra linson youmal ftheRoj IM UeS c ly \ol WJII p i 34 

‘ Victor Place Ainiie t C/injne pi 36 37 See my L at de Conmenl tre dts 
F agmml 9 m omques de ait p 369 and foil 
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Assyrians, just as they got the worship of Anat, 
changed into Anahita,' from their constant contact 
with the civilization of the countries round the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and they, in their turn, trans- 
mitted it to the Magi, by whom it was afterwards 
introduced amongst the Persians and the rest of the 
Iranian races 

This spirit of a peculiar naturalistic pantheism 
analogous to that of the Accadian magical books, 
which IS revealed by this woiship of the ele- 
ments and the stars, is the very antipodes of the 
spiritualism of the pure Mazdean religion in its 
earliest documents The Magi adopted it into the 
sphere of the most elevated personages of their 
religious system, in which they had completely 
altered the fundamental conception of Mazdeism, 
although they still preserved the duahstic form 
which the old Proto-Medic religion must have ad- 
mitted even before any contact with the Iranians, 
since we found it amongst the Accadians There 
is no doubt that they placed at the top of the scale 
the antagonistic worship of Ahuramazda and of 
Angromainyus For certainly Ahuramazda is the 
same as the Zeus whom Herodotus* mentions as 
being worshipped by the Magi, and the same Hero- 
dotus ^ represents these later, armed with the khraf- 

* See tny Essai de Commenlatye des Fiagments cosmogoiuqiies de Bhose, p 157 
and foil This goddess was also introduced into the Egyptian Mythology in the time 
of the Ramessides probably ^rom Asiatic sources also — Ed 

’L97 

® 1 , 140 “ But what follows relating to the dead is only secretly mentioned and 

not openly, viz , that the dead body of a Persian is never buried until it has been torn 
by some bird or dog, but I know for a certainty that the Magi do this, for they do it 
openly The Persians then having covered the body with wax conceal it in the 
ground The Magi differ very much from all other men, and particularly from the 
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(thtaghna, pursuing and Idling the wicl ed animals 
of creation, reptiles and insects, with as much zeal 
as the more orthodox Mazdeans But the Magi 
considered the antagonism to be only superficial, for 
they regarded the representatives of the two opposing 
principles as consubstantial, equal in power, and 
emanating both from one and the same pre existent 
principle I do not hesitate indeed to refer to 
Median Magism the origin of the personage Zarvana 
akarana, “Time without limit,” the common source 
of Ahuramazda and Angromainyus , which concep 
tion substitutes the most complete Pantheism and 
the greatest indifference as to morals for the 
dualism of Zoroaster, of which it still maintains 
the outward semblance This personage, who was 
of great importance in the books which were 
composed before the time of Alexander, and the 
conception of whom became in the middle ages 
the fundamental dogma of a heresy from Maz 
deism, the heresy of the Zarvanians, did not 
belong to the ancient fund of the Zoroastrian 
religion He was not mentioned in its earliest 
books, and all the scholars who are best versed in 
these matters agree that his presence later points 
to a corruption of the onginal doctrine, attributable 
to foreign influences Endeme, the favourite 

E^yptia pnests f theJatte I Id {matter f I g on not to kill a j th ng- that has 
1 fe cept uch things as they ofTc in sac ific t h rea th Mag k 11 e erything 
TV th their OTvn hand e cept a do*' or a man and they think they d a mento o s 
th «• when they kill a ts s pents and other ept les a d b rds Her d Clt 140 

r f a Ivi 6 

D Eck te Q e I si U A I qmles S m itqiies § xv Oppert Annale d 
Ph I soph e Ch et enne Jan ary 186 p 61 Spi sdi A t V 1 I p 71 Vol II 
p 119 216 and f 11 See also what I have said in my Ma vel d Hist : e ancten d 
I Orient 3 d ed t 0 Vol II p 316 
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disciple of Aristotle, desciibing vciy precisely this 
personage and the dualistic couple from which he 
proceeded, writes of this being as a conception of the 
Magi ' It is interesting to lemark here that, in a 
passage the fiist date of which may be ascribed to 
Berosus," this same name of Zarvana is applied to 
the legendary personification of the ancient Turanian 
race, under the form which had been assumed by 
the Chaldaic-Babylonian legend m Aimenia about 
the origin of the different laces ^ We discovered in 
the fragments of the great Accadian magic collection 
ideas analogous to those resulting from the con- 
ception of Zarvana-akarana , we saw odious demons, 
like Namtar, and propitious gods opposed to the 
demons, like Nm-dar, both emanating fiom Mul-ge 
We suppose, also, that in a religion which resembled 
nearly that of ancient Accad, and represented the same 
ideas of the spirits and gods under a rather different 
form, the dark side of Mul-ge’s character had been 
brought out in strong contrast to the favourable 
attributes of Hea , and that at the same time they 
attributed to Ana something of the idea of a first 
principle which he originally possessed, slightl}’- 
modified, as was the conception of all the other 
gods , it will be thus seen that the three gods con- 
nected by the Accadians with the three zones of the 
universe were grouped in such a manner that they 
would naturally be represented in Iramamsm by 
the couple of Ahuramazda and Angromainyus with 
Zarvana-akarana above them 

^ Ap Damasc , De Pnncip , 125 ' Mos Choren , 1,5 

^ See my Essai de Commentaii e des Fragments cosmogomgues de Berose, p 422 
and foil 
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Magic Magism however goes even further than the 
conception of a common principle, from which both 
Ahuramazda and Angromamyus were supposed to 
have emanated Whilst in the true Mazdeism of 
of the Persians, Ahuramazda alone was worshipped 
and Angromainjus loaded with curses, m hlagism 
the tvo principles of good and evil, Ahuramazda and 
Angromamyus, recened equally alike the homage of 
the altars 

Plutarch relates that the Magi offered sacnfices to 
Angromainjus, AiSijs, Apti/iawof, and describes the 
rites usea, which consisted of an offering of grass 
and sedge, called o/xm/u, evidently the haoma, 
sprinkled with the blood of a wolf, and placed in an 
obscure spot Herodotus' tells us that Amestris, 
the spouse of Xerxes, who uas entirely under the 
influence of the Magi, sacnficed seven children “ to 
the god of darkness and the infernal regions He 
also mentions a like sacrifice as hd\ mg been offered 
to the same god in the passage of the Strymon, 
when the Persians were marching into Greece 
This shocking practice of human sacrifices was en 
tirely opposed to the fundamental principles of the 
Zoroastrian doctrine, as was also the worship of 
Angromamyus, and it never appears again in Per 
Sian history We recognize in it, in concert with 
Canon Rawlinson,* a trace of the influence of 
Magism 

In this worship of the bad principle placed upon a 
footing of perfect equality with the good. Median 

D I etOsir p 369 cdito R ske MI 114 

* T/ F G t hit 2nd ed ton Vol III p 359 
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Magism reveals itself as inferior, from a moral point of 
view, to the doctrine of Accadian magic But we must 
remember the peculiar circumstances in which the 
people of Media had been placed by the Iranian 
conquest. There aie very strong indications which 
would lead us to believe that before the conquest 
the form of a serpent was attiibuted to one of the 
gods ' This worship of serpent-gods is found 
amongst many of the primitive Tuianian tubes 
The Accadians made the serpent one of the prin- 
cipal attributes, and one of the foims of Hea,^ and 
we have a very important allusion to a mythological 
seipent in these words from an Accadian dithy- 
rambus uttered by a god,'* perhaps b}'- Hea, as I 
mentioned before in quoting the whole piece 

Like the enormous seipent with seven heads, tlic weapon 
with seven heads, I hold it 

Like the seipent which beats the waves of the sea (attack- 
ing) the enemy in front, 

devastator m the shock of battle, extending his powei 
over heaven and earth, the weapon with (seven) heads, 
(I hold It) ' 

When once the Iranian traditions were fused with 
the ancient beliefs of the Proto-Medic religion, the 
serpent-god naturally became identified with the 
representative of the dark and bad principle, for, 
according to the Mazdean myths, the serpent was the 

' See my Leth es j 4 ssyiiologiques, Vol I , p gg 

’ See Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, London iS6i, in 4to 

2 George Rawlinson, The Five Qr eat Mortal chies, 2nd edition, Vol I , p 122 

W A 7 II , ig 

5 I have compared elsewhere (in my Premieres Civilisations, Vol, II, p 136) 
this allusion with the Brahmanic legend of Manthanam See Records of the Past, 
Vol lll,p 127 
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form assumed by Angromnnj us, in order to pcne 
trate into the hea\cn of Ahurimazda ' In the heroic 
c)cle, also, the serpent Dainka, or Azin Dakaha,’ 
conquered by Thraetona,* an Iranian form of the 
Vedic myth Trita, son of Aptja,' ivas a persomfica 
tion of the bad principle Moses Cliorcnensis ‘ attri 
butes to the djnastj of the Aiyan Modes and to the 
descendants of their subjects, who uere transported 
into Armenia, the preser\ation of the ancient Tura 
man ivorship of the serpent, connecting with it the 
name of Astyages ’ So also the descendants of 
Thraetona, becoming one with those thej conquered, 
ended by worshipping Azhi Dahaka And as the 
people of Turanian origin were inclined to honour 
their ancient national god rather than that of the 
Iranian conquerors, Angromamjus or Azin Dahaka 
certainly out shone Ahuramazda From this point 
of view, I think hi Oppert* was right in recognizing 
a trace of the Magism of the ancient Modes m the 
odd religion of the Yezidis or ‘'worshippers of the 
devil," who dwell at the present time in Iral 
Adjemy and the north of Mesopotamia, for this 
religion professes in its doctrines the Mazdean 
dualism, but in its worship it onlj renders homage 
to the wicked principle ’ 

Lajard Mem xre i r Ui las-ret fi dtc laerfj f»t T syha e Section 1 i 
at th e d 

Y fna IX 5 * le d I dSadi I 69 

* Bum uf y mat As at i^ue 3nl senes Vol \LV p 497 and foil 

* See Roth D e Werkc on Fendun n Ind en und Iran in the Z it cl r dtr 
De tseh Marge I GeselUch Vol li p 16 and foil Sp egcl Aiesta Vol I p 7 

M g 

’ Ste my Leltres A jn I 'nq t Vol I p 97 !0l 

* R pporta vtimst edeVi struct on pulliq e Pans 1856 

* Layard Nt eiel and Bal jl 1 p 41 and foil 81-94 
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Herodotus tells us ' that the Magi borrowed 
from the Assyrians the worship of their celestial 
Aphrodite, that is, of the Anahita introduced after- 
wards into the Persian religion by a decree of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon , ^ and I may here be permitted 
to repeat my own words upon the place of this 
goddess m the Magism of Media ^ 

The Father of History, in pointing out that the 
Magi adopted the Chaldaio-Assyrian goddess, adds 
that they called her Mithra This information 
from Herodotus has occasioned many conjectures 
and many theories of an entirely mythological 
character, which have disappeared before a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Asiatic religions At 
present, the most generally received opinion amongst 
scholars naturally results from the study of the 
original Iranian sources , it decides that the view 
taken by Herodotus is inadmissible, that the his- 
torian of Hehcarnassus has committed an error and 
occasioned a confusion, as he has also done in other 
places But what was the cause of it ^ This 
question although it has not been asked as yet, 
still I think finds an answer in the close alliance 
between the worship of Anahita and Mithra m the 
system of Median Magism The conception of the 
personage of Mithra as a form of the sun dates back 
to the primitive Aryan fund of religious ideas, we 
find m it one of the Adityas of Vedic mythology, and 
It IS impossible that the authors of the first Mazdean 

' L 13 * ' Berosus, Clem A]e\ , P) ot) ept, 1 , 5 

^ Essai de Commenlaite des Fragments cosmogoiuques de B6)ose,p 157 and foil 
See Brtal, De Persicis nomtinlus apud Sa i^iores G^aecos, p 5 and foil 
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reforms should not have known this analogy But 
this view of Mithra evidently did not assume in 
their system the importance which was afterwards 
attributed to it in the latest Zoroastrian books, 
he was a secondary personage, inferior, perhaps, 
even to the Amshaspands, not a deity of the 
same or nearly the same rank as Ahuramazda , for 
Mazdeism, m its primitive purity, recognized only in 
the latter the supreme and perfect divine nature 
And Canon Rawlinson has very judiciously re 
marked that the introduction of Mithra into the 
public worship took place at the same time as that 
of Anahita, and that the two facts point to a 
historical connection which must not be overlooked 
Indeed, the inscription of Artaxepccs Mnemon at 
Susa IS the first official document of the Achaeme 
man dj nasty which mentions other gods with 
Ahuramazda, and these gods were Anahita and 
Mithra, united together and forming an indivisible 
group The legal establishment of their worship 
in this supreme rank must therefore have been 
simultaneous, and must have arisen from the same 
source And it was in the time of Artaxerxes that 
Xenophon began to speak of Mithra as one of the 
principal national gods of the Persians 

After this it is very difficult not to think that 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, among the innovations which 
dunng his reign modified the Zoroastrian religion so 
much, introduced not only a new personage, but a 
divine couple, that of Mithra and Anahita, which the 

The Fne Great M rhes ndedton Vol HI p 360 and foil 

Cyrop Vn 5 53 E 0 m IV 4 
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presence of Mithra justified them in grafting as an 
alien branch upon the ancient stock of Mazdeisra, 
and which had already been grafted upon it in the 
system of Median Magism In this latter system, 
as far as we can understand the economy of it, the 
worship of the sun and moon, spoken of by Hero- 
dotus, was established under the influence of 
the Chaldaio-Assyrian religion, with the form of 
the worship of the couple of a solar god and lunar 
goddess, Mithra and Anahita,' placed immediately 
beneath Ahuramazda Hence the mistake mg.de by 
Herodotus, who confounded the two personages of this 
couple ' Perhaps it was not after all an error, and the 
divine couple of which we are speaking may have 
been sometimes designated as a double Mithra So 
also might we explain, as the remains of this state of 
things, the expression m a passage from the Ya9na,® 
which has much puzzled the commentators, Ahu- 
rakbya Mithrahbya “ the two divine Mithras " ® 

I do not think we need to qualify this opinion , 
since our study of the Accadian magic texts allows 
us to confirm it We have noticed the close resem- 
blance between the office of mediator, attributed to 
Mithra in the Persian religion from the time of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, with that filled by Sihk-mulu- 
khi between man and Hea in the Accadian system 
The name of Mithra, signifying “the friend,” might 
be taken as an Iranian equivalent or as a sort of 

' Whilst the Ar3'an-Medes borrowed the person of Anat from the Chaldaio- 
Assynan religion the latter received from them the name of Mithra, as an 
appellation of the sun IF ^ i III , 69, 5 

= 1 , 29 

^ See Burnouf, Commcntaire sin le Yaqna, p 351 
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translation of Sihk mulu khi, “he who sheds abroad 
good for men ” It seems that in hlagism Mitlira 
must originall} have taken the place and the attn 
butes of some mediator god of the Proto Medic 
religion, analogous to the Silik mulu khi of the 
Accadians, who bore, no doubt, the same kind 
of name He uas later divided into an onginal 
couple, like the god attached to each person in 
the Accadian sjstem, and with him was associated 
the goddess Anahita, who was borrowed from the 
Chaldaio Assyrian religion 
Lastlj, to complete the picture of Median Ma 
gism, and to finish the comparison of points of re 
semblance with the system we studied amongst the 
Accadians, we must mention that the practices of 
incantation and sorcery were greatly developed in it 
These practices are formally forbidden and sev orely 
condemned by all the books of Mazdeism, which 
attnbuted the invention of them “to the Yatus, the 
enemies of Zoroaster ” The name yatus, used by 
Darius in the inscnption of Naksh 1 Rustam to 
designate the religion of the Magi, would alone 
strongly favour the notion that these rites were con 
sidered very important Dinon ’ also describes the 
incantations to which the Magi devoted themselves 
with their divining wand m their hand They fore 
told the future by throwing little sticl s of tamarisk 
wood , * this custom is said by the classical writers 
to have been of Scythian or Turanian origin The 
Baregina,' having become after a certain period an 

f'endxdad-Sade 1 5 56 SeeRfCord ofthtP st Vol V p 149 

* Ap Sch 1 aiiNicandr Venae V 613 * Ibid * Ya<;na LVII 6 
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essential part of the insignia of the ministers of the 
Mazdean worship, was originally nothing else than a 
bundle of these wands, the use of which was intro- 
duced into Persia under the influence of the Magi.' 
Following the enquiries which we aic going to make 
into astrology and divination in Chaldea and Baby- 
lon, we shall prove that the throwing of these w'ands 
was known and practised there," and that this was 
even the most ancient mode of divination used m 
the time of the Accadians ^ 

We said that the Magi pretended to ha^e the 
power of drawing fire dowm from heaven upon their 
altars by means of certain w^oods and rites 

Herodotus and Diogenes Laertius “ speak of the 
supernatural power the Magi thought they possessed 
The last of these writers had particularly consulted 
the special treatise upon the Magi by Heimippus, 
where they were represented as jugglers and en- 
chanters ® About the time of the Median wars a 
book attributed to the Magus Osthanes was circulated 
in Greece , this book was the origin of the magic 
substituted by the Greeks from that time forth for 
the coarse and ancient rites of Goeha ’’ From what we 
know of this book, it seems to have taught, as the 


' See G Rawlinson, The Five Gieal Monm elites, 2nd edition, Vol III , p 351 
° Ezekiel xxi 26 The wands or arrows of fate are marked on many Babylonian 
cylinders as held in the hand of Marduk (Lajard, Culle de Mithi a, pi \\\ii , No 3, 
liv , A, No 5), or of Istar (Lajard, pi ^xxvii , No 1), the duinities of the planets 
Jupiter and Venus, the most favourable deities according' to the ideas of astrologers 
3 There is certainly a resemblance between this divination and the magic throning 
of dice that we see mentioned in the tablet K 142 Of the Bntish Museum 
* I, 103, 120, VII, 12 5 De ril fhilosoph j»cem, 6 

6 Phn , Hist Nat , XXX ,2 ' ‘ 

’ Phn , XXX , 1 , Euseb , Chrome , 1 , 4S, Pi ce;pai Evangel , I , jo, V , 14, Suid , 
V , Apul , Agoing , 27 
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supreme secrets of the caste of the Magi, all sorts of 
spells and divinations, even to the invocation of the 
dead and the infernal spmts Further, these priests 
who had spread from Media over the whole of Persia 
were regarded in the west as types of enchanters and 
magicians, hence the meaning attached by us to the 
word magic Their magic was known, however, to 
have resembled very nearly that of Chaldea,’ which 
ended by causing in the minds of the Greeks an 
inextricable confusion between the Magi and the 
Chaldeans * 

It has been necessary to explain these things very 
fully in order to give a complete idea of our know 
ledge of the Median Magism, which is still after all 
a very obscure subject But I think that from these 
explanations the reader will be able to distinguish 
fairly well between the three elements composing 
this mixed system the Iranian and Mazdean ele 
ment, which may be compared to a garment cast 
over the ancient conceptions of a very different origin 
as a result of the conquest by the Medes proper , 
the doctrines borrowed from the Chaldaio Assyrian 
religion, consisting chiefly of the worship of the 
stars and Anahita , and lastly, the ancient fund of 
the popular Turanian beliefs before the invasion of 

Pin XXX 5 

Strab 1 p 4 \VI p 76 Luaan th fiecrom t p 11 ed t Lehmann 
Amman Ma cell XNIII 6 Onr^e /Idi Celt VI 80 M t FI Octavi 26 

Clem \1 X P of I p 17 edt Potter S Cjpnan De Id t m Opp Vol 1 

p 40S 

* Ammia Marcell Will 6 

* Plat I jdlahad 37 JusUn I x Do^n Laert IS Pin Aaf 

\\\ WWII 49 Apul Find II 5 Tat an 0 t d G ae 1 Sd 

M a d Zupoaarrpy] C nsl tut Apost I IV 6 Clem Alex Slromat V 

p 59S ed t Potte Amot Adi gent I 5 
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the Iranians Finally, these beliefs have therefore 
a close resemblance with the doctrines of the old 
Accadian magic books, a resemblance analogous to 
that existing between the dialects of anti- Aryan 
Media and Accadian Chaldea. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Ttnno-Tariartan Magical Mythology 

S ffflHE connection mth the Finnish mythology 
^ and magic is still more sinking We have 
a fertile mine of information about the rites and 
religion of this nation in the great Epopee of the 
Kalevala, which M Leouron Leduc has undertaken 
to lay before the French public, and of which, 
although It IS translated into many European Ian 
guages,' our scholars and literary men are almost 
entirely ignorant , this is much to be regretted, for 
the poem should be placed next to the Epopees of 
Greece, India, and Persia, on account of its beauty 
and importance The subject of it has been clearly 
explained m the works of Ganander, Castren,’ and 
other Finnish scholars * 

The best of these translat ons ts the German publ shed by M Schiefner at 
Hel gfors in 1S5 

Mytholog Fe ic tiler Jorkl ru / er fg d r 1789 
* ; I su en uler d Ft xsehe Myth I •ne nd d tio St Petersb g 1836 
S also the b o d sse tat ns U ler de Za lerk n. t dtr F en and AUgemetne 
U lersieht dtr Cfoellesen und der M •n der Fawn tcathre d de Hetdenlkuns in his 
Kletntre Sehnjlen p bl shed by M Sch efne 

We cannot umerat he all the w ks f Toppel us Parthan T^ngstrom 
Gotti nd Lo t, and Ko k nen 


17 
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The ancient Finnish paganism had as a founda- 
tion the worship of the spirits of nature, which wc have 
already seen existing in such a piimitivc and coaise 
state amongst the Sibciian tribes. The fact that 
the two are closely connected, and that the Finnish 
worship of spiiits was derived fiom the Sibciian, needs 
no further demonstiation, for it has been clearly 
proved by all who have wiittcn upon the subject. 
But on this foundation the imagination of the Finns 
built up a fine mythological structure with a 
numerous hieiarchy of gods and genii differing in 
rank, while each prcseiY^ed the maik of his origin 
and became the subject of various legends Amongst 
the people of Suomi, first m their ancient eastern 
domain, where they lived under biighter skies and of 
which they preserv^ed some vague remembrance, and 
then in the new homes in northern Euiope to which 
they gradually receded, the same thing took place as 
with the Accadian nations upon the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris The old demonological and 
magical superstitions of the Turanian race gave birth 
to a perfect religious system and a fertile mythology 
Although the difference of countries and climates 
gave a different colouring to many personifications 
belonging to both mythologies, the religions of these 
two nations were manifestly inspired by the same 
genius, derived from the common fund of ideas of 
one and the same race We may well be astonished 
at finding so great a resemblance, so many gods and 
spirits retaining the same character under different 
names, and such a perfect similarity between certain 
formulas of incantations in spite of the wide distance 
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both in time and space which separates heathen 
Finland, which did not embrace Qhristianity until 
the middle ages, from purely Accadian Chaldea, 
which was utterly annihilated fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era 

The Finns never had any other pnests than their 
magicians, their worship consisted only m domestic 
offerings on certain fixed days, with the parents of 
the family as ministers, and in mysterious ceremonies 
to which was attributed a supernatural pow er, while 
those entrusted with the science which prescribed how 
these were to be performed, were called prodigies 
Amongst these latter there were on the one hand 
the Ttetajat, “ the learned,” Asaajat, “the intelligent,” 
or Laulajat, “ the incantators,” magicians of a be 
nevolent character who had recourse only to an 
artificial excitement m order to learn the future 
and enter into direct communication with the 
spirits, and to the sacred songs and rituals which 
act upon the latter and induce them to protect 
man , M Rem, m treating on this subject at 
Helsingfors m 1844, attributes to them a sacerdotal 
character, to which the Noijat or sorcerers properly 
so called had no claim These Noijat pretended 
to be in connection with both bad and good spirits, 
they used their knowledge and power for evil as 
well as for good, according as they were well or 
evilly disposed towards any person To these m 
cantations they added the use of philters and other 
strange practices , their chief rite was that which was 
called by the Scandinavians Seidr, which consisted m 
pronouncing certain words over the flame, together 
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With ceremonies of which only the initiated possessed 
the secret , by means of the Scidv a person could 
assume any form he wished, or become invisible, 
or be transpoited instantaneously ftom one place to 
another ' 

The Tietajat and Noijai alike claimed the power 
to cure or lather expel diseases, which they con- 
sidered as personal beings, by means of then foimulse, 
their songs, and enchanted drinks which v ere really 
pharmaceutical ingredients ; they Avere the only 
physicians of the nation * There existed bctAveen 
these tAvo classes of persons the distinction Avhich 
we have observed m the Accadian books betAveen 
the priest of magic and the malevolent soicerer, 
considered as an impious being In the Kalevala, 
spells held a very important place , they AA^erc con- 
sidered as a divine Avoik, and the gods themselA'’es 
had recourse to them continually during the course 
of their heroic life , but the sorcerers Avere depicted 
as perverse men, Avho abused these supreme secrets, 
and put them to a Avrong use The Finns attri- 
buted to the incantations and magic rites, AA^hether 
used for a good or bad end, an absolute pOAver OA’^er 
the whole of nature, and also the elements and 
spirits The earth and the an , the visible and in- 
visible regions, water and fire, AA^’ere subject to the 
poA^er of spells , they brought the dead back to tor- 
ment the living , they even acted upon the most 
powerful gods, neutralized their influence, or exer- 

* For further interesting details respecting the Greenlanders, Finns, and the 
Asyekoks of the Esquimaux, see Dr Rink’s Legeiuh and Talcs of the Esgnimatix, 
and Letts) sfrorti Gi eoiland — Ed ' 

See Lonnrot, Alhandlung ttbet die magische Medicm do Fmnoi 
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cised a sort of constraint over them Finnish 
poetiy describes the effects of these sorcenes under 
the most hyperbolical forms Of this we will give an 
example 

Lemminkamen entered the house it was full of men 
talking freely men clothed m long garments upon 
the benches singers upon the pavement ninoias under 
the wide opened doors instruments ranged around the 
walls and upon the principal seat near the hearth 
sorcerers 

And Lemnunkainen began his spells 

He sang and the most accomplished singers only brought 
forth ridiculous sounds 

Their hands became covered with stone gloves masses of 
stone bent their backs a stone hat crushed their heads 
stone collars squeezed their necks 

So they mocked the most famous singers the most clever 
ntnotas 

Lemminkamen sang again and the men were thrown 
into a sledge drawn by a discoloured cat and the cat 
in its rapid course bore them off to the extreme limits 
of Fohjola as far as the vast deserts of Lapland where 
the horses footstep no longer resounds and the mares 
foal finds no pasture 

Lemminkamen sang again and the men cast themselves 
into the great gulf of Lapland into the strait which 
swallows up heroes into those waves of which the 
sorcerers drink in order to quench their burning 
thirst 

Lemminkamen sang again and the men rolled into the 
impetuous torrent of Rutja into the fatal gulf which 
swallows up trees as a prty, into which the pines fall 
with their roots in which the crested firs are en 
gulfed 

The wo Id of darhness, the abode of wicked sp nts 
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Thus Lemminkamen mocked at young men, old men 
and men m the piime of life, by means of his incanta- 
/ tions ' 

But whatever the power of these spells may have 
been, which governed nature and supernatural beings, 
spirits and gods, there was a talisman more powerful 
even than they, for it controlled their power and 
protected its possessor, this was the “celestial 
wand,” resembling the wand of the Median Magi 
The gods themselves found their only protection from 
certain enchantments m this wand Wamamomen, 
threatened by the great sorceress of Lapland, an- 
swers her 

The Laplander cannot hurt me with his spells, for I hold 
in my hands the celestial wand, and he who hates me, 

I > 

and would bring evil upon me, does not possess it " 

We will now proceed to enquire into the mytholog}^ 
and the hierarchy of the Finnish gods and spirits 

At the head of all, we find three gods who divided 
the sovereignty of the universe, Ukko, Wainamoi- 
nen, and Ilmarmen Ukko, whose name signified 
“ the ancient, the venerable,” was “the celestial old 
man,” Vanlia taivaJnnen, “the god of heaven,” 
Tatvalian jumala, in his connection with the two 
others he had a marked superiority and appeared 
sometimes even as a first principle, whence his 
surname of yhjuinala, “the supreme god ” Waina- 
moinen, “the friend of the waves,” was the ruler of 

’ Kalevala, part 1 , 12th runa Cf the Aryan Mediaeval legend of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin in its various forms — Ed 

I 

* Kalevala, 24th runa of the first edition, the text of the second, published in 1849, 
seems to be inferior in this place Cf the Greek myth of the golden bough which 
alone secured the living in their visit to Hades 
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the IiuitikI element nnci the ntmo^pheK , Ihmrincn, 
“the etenni for),er, the mT^ter of tlu tcrrf-trnl 
plobc ind of the In i'»r<s which it contniiii, \ Inch 
he nlnnc Inti •nicrettlul in woil iiii The thrt c 
Int.ht'.l f;o(ls of I iniif-h iintholow, who toulhcr 
“ fi\ti! the Rntes of the nir e-.tihhclietl the celednl 
emilt, nntl o n the Mir-, itt ipicc, ' l>llo, 
\\ oin iiiiuirieti, niltl llimriiien, cotTf-ivimlttl lliiii 
nlmost c\icll\ to the ihret enjicniir (.otli \ ho 
prcsidcti o\cr the thret •one*’ of the iiiiner'.e in 
the ■:)';tein of the \ccidnn nngc colli ctioii \in, 
Hen, nnd Mill (je The recemhhiice n poriiciihrlj 
<:lnkin), between llei nml \\ niinmiincn ' lioie 
ndecnturcf form the stihject of the Kiln ih I,il e 
the Acendnn deit), the I mnnh jod wni not oiilj 
King of the w iters iiid the itmo'-phere he \ is 
ilso the spint whence ill life proceeded the nn tir 
of fiiounhle spells, the itKcrs-in iiul the conqueror 
of ill personificitions of e\il, iiiil the overiqii 
possessor of ill seience He sent the celestiil fire 
to min, 111(1 iniented music iinl incintilions Lierj 
one needed to niiolt his protection, wirriors, 
fishermen, migiciiiis, ill felt the elfects of his pro 
tection riic sweit \ Inch dropped from his hod\ wis 
1 bilm for ill discises lie iloiic furnished effici 
Clous issistince igiinst the chirms of the sorcerers, 
ind in ippeil to him wis i list resource igiinsl the 
encroichmcnts of the demons He is ilso the 
depobitiry “ of the Runes of science," of the 

AT Ueal |artt i^thftirta. 

Cf the I ^ f tl c Ml tary vi tuM f ll e nwr t c>f It pM Ka « 

f lat liin \\ c MaKico\ I nj )iii» t Hrti I Mwwum k n 't f i\ 
p i\C—hJ 
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“supreme words,” of the “creative words,” which 
he discovered in the ancient Wipunen,' vords 
which gave life to everything that existed and winch 
had power to bind the gods as well as the infciior 
beings These words, like the mysterious name of 
the Accadian books were the last point m super- 
natural science, the spell above all spells , they had 
in themselves an' unparalleled viituc quite inde- 
pendent of the agent who uttered them When 
Wamamomen, who is continually represented m the 
epopee as a heio m spite of his divine natuie had 
been wounded by the axe of Pohja, the personifica- 
tion of the infernal region, he sought the old man of 
Suomi, that he might staunch the torrent of blood 
flowing from the wound , and the old man replied to 
him 

We have staunched gi cater wounds, wc have bound up 
more terrible ones, we have tiiumphcd ovci greater 
difficulties, we have biokcn thiough sterner obstacles 
by the three woids of the creation, by the holy and 
original words The mouths of rivers, the currents of 
lakes, and lushing cataracts have been conquered We 
have joined isthmuses to istlimuses ’ 

Below the three superior gods, the Finns included 
in their worship all the objects and beings of nature, 
which they peopled everywhere with personal spirits, 
sometimes distinct from their object, sometimes 
blended with it They rendered homage to moun- 
tains, stones, trees, seas, rivers, and fountains Fire 
was to them a divine being, being worshipped m the 


' Kalevala, part 1 , 9th and loth runas 
’ Kalevala, part 1 , 3rd runa 
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flame on the domestic hearth , to r\hich, at the 
festnal of the joulu, the mother of the familj offered 
a libation with this invocation 
Rise ever higher O my flame 
But do not become greater nor shine bnghter ' 

This festival of the joulu took place immediately 
after the winter solstice, when the days began to 
lengthen , the rite of the worship of the flame seems 
then to indicate that the Finns identified the fire, 
honoured by them in its elementary reality, w ith the 
sun, just as we have seen the Accadian god Tire be 
come a solar personage in the Babylonian epopee, 
under the form of the hero Izdubar, or Dhubar How 
ever this may be, the Finns invoked the sun under the 
name of Paiwa, to protect them from the demons of 
the night, and to cure certain diseases, especially any 
infirmity of the brain, as the Accadians mvol ed the 
god Utu, who personified the same planet They 
worshipped m addition Kuu, the male god of the 
moon, who corresponded exactly with the Aku, 
Enizuna or Itu of the Accadians , and they had also 
many stellary divinities, like Otava the great bear, 
and Tahti, or the stars in the abstract 
According to the Finnish mythology, each place 
had Its Haltia, spirit or genius, each house its familiar 
gnome or Tonttu, each element ahd natural phe 
nomenon a spirit belonging to that class called by the 
Scandinavians Dvergues, every action of man, every 
circumstance of life, its genius or special god 

H J W He BeshnieUt 0 er Siluj rds P «sl gxeld t ovtr Ttlletn rktn i ftor^^e 
P 243 

\Ve mtist c mpa c il vitlh one of the Accad an namea of the god Sun Bt 
Be was also the sola god of the Laps 
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Some particular spirits called Egres made the plants 
grow which the labouicr cultivated, and watched 
over their development Others, the Kcijuisct, winged 
spirits, some black, and othcis vhitc, some wicked, 
and otheis again beneficent, indicated their presence 
particularly by entering houses where a corpse was 
lying 

From this vast ciowd of spiiits scattered over the 
whole of creation arose the gods who weie also veiy^ 
numerous, presiding over a class of beings, a col- 
lection of phenomena, some phase in the development 
of man, animals or plants, stand out characterized 
by a more general nature and a higher power 

Here Finnish mytholog}^ differed entirely from that 
of the Accadians, it assumed a peculiar idios3*ncras3’, 
and attested the influence of the soil and climate vhere 
it attained peifection Under the binning sun of the 
borders of the Euphrates and Tigris, and in the midst 
of the gloomy forests and icy marshes of Finland, 
the same principle of the personification of natural 
phenomena, objects, and classes of beings belonging 
to the animated world, necessarily produced gods of 
a different aspect We need not therefore be sur- 
prised to find that all this part of Accadian m3^tholog3’’ 
was represented among the Finns by m3^thological 
creations differing entirely from the popular super- 
stition Widely separated, both in time and space, 
these two nations have added, each m their own 
way, to the common foundation of the same con- 
ception of the supernatural world and its relation 
to nature, which we see plainly manifesting itself 
through the diverse colours and forms of the em- 
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beilishments Tavo trees of the same kind, planted 
in different soils and ehmites, do not grow in the 
same wav, but the botanist can recognise, never 
theless, their specific identity and their common 
origin After all, there is not more difference, 
nay, indeed there is even less, between the Finnish 
mythology and that of the Accadian magic books, 
than there is between the mythologies of the Greek 
and Indian nations, which are but different branches 
arising from the same root, the pnmitive beliefs of 
the Aryan race 

I have not undertaken to give in this place a 
treatise on Finnish mythology, I desire only to show 
the community of spirit and the points of rosem 
blance it has with the ancient Accadian mythology, 
as already pointed out by Prof Sayce I shall 
decline to enumerate the Finnish gods created by 
the aspects of nature in the north, Avho could have 
no counterpart in those countries where the Ac 
cadians divelt, di\ inities, for instance, presiding over 
the great birch and fir AAOods, like Hiltaainen, 
Tapio, the shepherd of the wild beasts of these 
forests, “ the bearded old man of the joyous forest, ’ 
to whom a very poetical invocation is addressed 
in the Kalevala, together with all the minor divini 
ties in their tram, whose duty it Avas to propagate 
and distribute the different species of forest trees 
and the Avild beasts which dwelt under their shadoAv 
Popular imagination multiplied these indefinitely, 
and epic poetry' ascribed to them, genealogies and 
histones resembling those of mankind Not less 


7th una of tfic first ed tio 14th of the econd 
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numerous were the gods who watched over the 
flocks, like Kaitos, Kakii, Suvctai, and those who 
protected the fishermen of the Baltic, increasing the 
fishes and sending them into his nets, like Juolitar and 
his spouse Hillewo, the goddess of the otteis, and so 
many othei divinities of the second rank, picsided 
over by Ahto, the king of the ocean and the waters. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Further Analysts of Ftnntsh Demonology 


B y LL these considerations take us back to the con 
^ ceptions we observed in the Accadian books, 
which were indeed the fundamental conceptions of all 
the Turanian nations and a prer ailing charactenstic 
of their religion , and this was the importance of the 
gods and spirits presiding over the treasures buried in 
the bosom of the earth, and the works of metallurgy 
Here was the empire of the great Ihuarinen, the divine 
smith, who forged upon his anvil the celestial vault , 
and it IS in this connection that we meet ivith the genu 
of the rocks and mines, the Wuorm Vaki, who worked 
under the guidance of Kamulainen However, here 
again, while we notice a certain analogy, there was 
also an important difference, which resulted from the 
diverse conditions of the two nations of Accad and 
Suomi In the Accadian books, the most important 
place amongst the gods of metallurgy was given to the 
god of copper In Finnish poetry, not copper but 
iron held the first rank, of which the special god 

on th s s bject my P meres C nlu t ons, VoU I p 1 14 126 
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Rauta-Rekhi was surrounded by a retinue of relations 
corresponding with the principal operations used in 
weighing that metal and the legend of the birth of 
iron IS one of the most remaikable and original m the 
Kalevala ' But this application of all the metalluigic 
myths to iron was certainly not always to be found 
amongst the Finns , it resulted from the peculiar 
conditions of their sojourn m the country from which 
they were finally expelled, where iron abounded, and 
the lack of copper and bronze rendered it less likely 
that they would remember the ancient traditions 
which their Livonian brethren kept so jealously 
The Accadians, on the contrary, although they had 
already worked iron, were much more abundantly 
supplied with bionze , it was the common metal 
which they used for their instruments and utensils ’ 
At this point philology draws our attention to a fact, 
the exact parallel of that shown m the mythology 
The word {wmdu) which designates copper in the 
Accadian, is identical with that signifying iron 
amongst the Finns {rauta), and the Laps {rude), and 
which passed thence to the Sclavonians and Lithu- 
anians as the name of the same metal {riida) Thus 
m the Aryan languages a word that originally meant 
“ metal ” m a general sense, became in Sanscrit the 
name of iron especially {ay as), and m Latin that of 
bronze {ces) 

According to the Finnish creed, each man bore 
within him from his birth a divine spirit who was his 
inseparable companion for life This spirit became 

' Part 1 , 4th runa 

G Rawlinson, The Five Great Monai chies, 2nd editiOHj Vol I , p 96-99 
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more closely united to its subject, in proportion as 
the latter tore himself away from earthly things to 
retire into the sanctuary of his soul This was an im 
portant source of the magician’s supernatural power , 
he aspired “to a transcendental ecstasy, tulla intoon, 
to a great state of excitement of the soul, tulla haltt 
01 Inn, m which he became like the spirit dwelling in 
him, and entirely identified with it He used arti 
ficial means, intoxicating drugs for instance, in order 
to attain to this state of excitement, for it was only 
then that he succeeded, so to speak, in deifying 
himself, and received the homage of the genu and 
spirits of nature This doctrine, which M Rein has 
explained very clearly, and which held a chief place in 
the Finnish religious ideas, as also m their magic, is 
just that of the special god attached to each man 
and dwelling in his body, which prevailed also in 
the Accadian magic books This furnishes an affinity 
of conceptions and beliefs which is of great impor 
tance, since it is not one of those natural ideas which 
arise independently amongst widely differing nations 
To find elsewhere a similar notion, we must go to 
Persia for the doctnne of the Fravaschis, which we 
have already decided that the Iranians obtained 
through the Medes, from Accadian sources Every 
demonological religion, as soon as it becomes elevated 
and punfied, leads to dualism it lays down the 
doctnne that spints are spread over all parts of 
nature, and to explain the spectacle of good by the 
side of evil, decay and destruction with regeneration 

Cf the cuJtus of the Pj-thian Apollo in the intoxicat on of the pnestess at 
Dciphos.— 
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and life, which natuie constantly affords, it assumes 
the existence of two opposing armies of good and evil 
spirits This, as we have seen, was the case with the 
Accadians, and it was the same also among the Finns 
They likewise recognized two worlds at enmity with 
each other, that of the gods together with the 
propitious spirits, and that of the demons, respectively 
the kingdom of light and that of daikness, the region 
of good and that of evil But they placed these two 
worlds upon the earth, instead of adopting the Acca- 
dian view, by which the demons were supposed to issue 
from a subterraneous abyss ; one was the blessed 
region of the Kalevala, situated under the direct and 
beneficent influence of the sun’s rays, the other the 
Pohjolo, “ which devours men and swallows up 
heroes,” where the demons dwelt, and where the 
dead found their home, Tuonela, governed b}’- the 
severe Tuoni The Finns imagined the region of 
Pohjola to be situated amongst the uninhabitable 
solitudes of the poles, Laplaiid on one side serving it 
as a boundary. There the most wicked sorcerers loved 
to dwell, and there the demons laid in ambush to watch 
men The icy plains of Lapland were to the Finns 
what the burning sands of Arabia were to the Ac- 
cadians, an accursed country and a resort of foul 
spirits 

The demons who were born in the darkness of 
Pohjola were quite as numerous as the good spirits , 
they were scattered over the whole universe, and 
brought trouble and destruction everywhere They 
misled hunters, caused diseases, disturbed the silence 
of the night, increased the number of wolVes arid 
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foxes , and in short, all the sufferings of the sad 
and desolate northern winter were attnbutable to 
their influence 

Finnish mythology invented unlimited classes of 
wicked spirits and demons for all kinds of misfortunes 
and trouble In epic poetry we find that a more 
human form is gixen to the influences dispersed 
throughout the world, where they opposed and strove 
to destroy the work of the gods and propitious genu 
In this case, the wicked pnnciple was personified by 
the giant Hiisi, who had a wife and children, horses, 
dogs, cats, and servants, all hideous and wicked like 
himself, m one word, the complete household of the 
chief of a tribe The bad influence of Hiisi extended 
everywhere Hiisi Hejmolainen, his servant, reigned 
over the mountains , Wesi Hiisi, another of his 
servants, over the waters, Hiiden Lmtu, his bird, 
carried evil into the air, Hiiden Ruuna, his horse, 
traversed the plains and deserts , Hiiden Kissa, his 
cat, spread terror around her, and forced thieves to 
avow their misdeeds, thus occasionally turning her 
ivicked action to a good purpose , the Hiiden Vaiki, 
analogous to the Furies, were his messengers 
Hiisi, scouring the plains on his horse, while his bird 
preceded him m the air, seems to have been origin 
ally a personification of the icy and fatal north wind 
The Finns considered him as one of the most terrible 
demons, just as the Accadians feared the persomfica 
tion of the west wind, which produced by its excessive 
heat m their country quite as fatal effects 

As we have already stated, the sorcerers held com 
munication with these demons as frequently as, or 
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even more frequently than, they did with the good 
spirits , and to this diabolical intercourse they owed 
a great deal of then power. The piiests of magic 
brought about this communication entirely by means 
of a spiritual frenzy and sacred words. As to the 
demons, they exorcised them by the power of their 
formula and by the help of the spiritual beings of 
the good principle , many of their incantations were 
destined thus to repulse the wicked demons, to break 
diabolical spells, and to invoke in this work the aid 
of the pure spirits But Finnish magic was chiefly 
medical, being used to cure diseases and wounds 
this view of its development has been admirably ex- 
plained by Lonnrot m a special tieatise ' 

Here we meet again the fundamental notion, which 
is so characteristic of certain races of mankind, that 
every disease was itself a personal being, or a demon, 
and that its invasion constituted an actual possession 
of the diseased person 

According to the Finns diseases were the daughters 
of Louhiatar, the old lady of Pohjola, just as the 
Accadians considered them to have issued from Nin- 
kigal, the lady of the gloomy abyss and of the dead 
They regarded pleurisy, gout, colic, consumption, 
leprosy, and the plague, as so many distinct per- 
sonages. These had their residence at Kipumaki, the 
hill of pains, situated on an island in the river of 
Tuonela, the river of the country of the dead, the 
analogue of the river Dahilla of the Accadian taj^lets 

' Abhandhmg uher die magische Median der Finnen See also for an illustration 
of the Egyptian demono-medical system which had a like basis, “Le Grand Papyrus 
Ebers” in U Egxjplologie, par M F Chabas, and also the onginal text itself, Pajiyms 
Ehers, Leipzig, fol , 1S76 — Ed 
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The hill of Kipumaki recalls also by its conception 
the “ mountain of the West,” of the Accadian books, 
whence the principal demons issued to spread over 
the surface of the earth This hill of Kipumaki was 
high on Its summit was a great flat stone, surrounded 
by many other large stones In the middle one were 
nine holes, m which the diseases were buried with 
the help of conjurations We read in one of our 
Accadian incantations 

May the disease be swallowed up into the earth like 
passing waters 

Kivutar, or Kipu tyto, daughter of Tuoni, went to 
collect the diseases in a brazen vessel, and had them 
cooked upon a magic hearth 
The sorcerer or priest of magic recognized the 
disease from which a man was suffering by the spe 
cial diagnostic faculty that the state of divine ecstasy, 
whether natural or artificial developed When he 
had once decided what the disease was, he set about 
exorcising the demon, using enchanted drinks, tabs 
mans, magic knots, incantations, and occasionally, 
as the highest means to which he could have re 
course, if he had succeeded in discovering the secret, 
the all powerful words with which Wainamoinen was 
entrusted 

The Finnish incantations for exorcising the demons 
of diseases were composed in exactlj the same 
spirit, and founded upon the same data, as the 
Accadian incantations destined for the like purpose 
They were formulas belonging to the same family, and 
they often showed a remarkable similarity of language , 

II jf I W 3 col 3 
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the Egyptian incantations, on the contrary, having 
been composed by people with very different ideas 
about the supernatural world, assumed quite another 
form. 

This is an incantation from one of the songs of the 
Kalcvala 

O malady, disappear into the heavens , pain, i ise up to 
the clouds , ' inflamed vapour, fly into the air, in ordet 
that the wind may take thee away, that the tempest 
may chase thee to distant regions, whcie neither sun 
nor moon give their light, whcic the warm wind does 
not inflame the flesh 

O pain, mount upon the winged steed of stone, and fly to 
the mountains covered with non Foi he is too robust 
to be devouied by disease, to be consumed b))- pmns 

Go, O diseases, to wheie the virgin of pains has her health, 
where the daughter of Wainamomen cooks pains, go 
to the hill of pains , 

There are the white dogs, who foimeily howled m 
torments, who gioaned in their sufferings 

This other incantation against the plague was dis- 
covered by Ganander 

0 scourge, depart , plague, take thy flight, far from the 
bare flesh 

1 will give thee a hoise, with which to escape, whose shoes 

shall not slide on ice, nor whose feet slip on the locks 

Go where I send thee Take foi thy jouiney the infernal 
steed, the stallion of the mountain Flee to the moun- 
tains of Turja,' to the lock of non Go acioss tlie 
sandy plains of the mfeinal legions, and precipitate 
thyself into the eternal abyss, whence thou wilt 

^ “ May the disease of his head be earned away into the heavens like a violent 
wind,” says an Accadian incantation {TF A / IV, 3, col 2) And another, “May 
the diseases of the head, the infirmities fly arvay into the sky like grasshoppers, may 
they dart into vast space like birds ” 
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never return Go where I send thee into the thick 
forest of Lapland, into the dark regions of Pohja. 

The Accadian formulze banished the demons which 
they had expelled from a man's body to the sandy 
desert, the Finnish ritna sends the plague away to 
Lapland Such is the different form we should 
expect the same idea to take wth two nations placed 
in such opposite geographical conditions, although 
originally from the same stock 

When wounds alone were to be cured, there were no 
demons to exorcise They used special incantations, 
words of conjuration (inanoiis)^ which they pro 
nounced over the place to stop the flow of blood 
The ninth ^una of the Kalevala furnishes us with a 
good example in the recital of the cure of Wama 
moinen's wound 

Listen 0 blood instead of flow mg instead of pouring forth 
thy warm stream Stop O blood like a wall stop like a 
hedge , stop like a reef m the sea like a stiff carex 
m the moss like a boulder in the field like the pine 
m the wood 

When the flow of blood was staunched, the mean 
tation called upon certain divinities, who could repair 
the damage which the weapon had done to the 
body, thus Helka closed up the wound 

Come here come Helka beautiful woman close with 
turf stop the gaping wound with moss, hide it with 
little stones m order that the lake may not overflow 
that the red blood may not inundate the earth 

Cf the Jew sh ceremony f xpell ng th goat f Azazel nto the desert — Fd 

The common dg C In ( ) f vh ch the a e abo t thirty E gl sh 

specie 
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The goddess Suonetar healed and renewed the flesh : 

She IS beautiful, the goddess of veins, Suonetar, the 
beneficent goddess ' She knits the veins wonderfully 
with hei beautiful spindle, her metal distaff, her iron 
wheel 

Come to me, I invoke thy help , come to me, I call thee 
Bring in thy bosom a bundle of flesh, a ball of veins to 
tie the extremity of the veins ' ' 

These are called the rmias of the syniy, or of re- 
generation or recovery."' But m order to complete 
and consolidate the work of the secondar}^ divinities, 
the intervention of the ancient Ukko was needed, he 
being the highest personification of the divine power . 

O glorious god, prepaie thy chariot, put the horses to, 
mount to thy splendid seat, and march across bones, 
members, wounded flesh, seveied veins Cause silver 
to flow into the empty space of the bones, cause gold 
to flow into the wounds in the veins 

Where the flesh has been toin, may new flesh be produced , 
where bones have been broken, may new bones be 
formed , may the seveied veins be united , ever}rvvhere 
that a wound has been made, may health return com- 
plete and beautiful 

The cure of a wound needing the formation of new 
flesh was considered a regular act of creation, and 
therefoie the help of the creative power himself was 
necessary 

‘ Kakvala, 15th rana 

° They extended also the name syniy to the supernatural faculty by w hich the curer 
recognized the disease and discerned the remedy 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Accadian People and their Language 


B gfflHE comparisons which we drew m the foregoing 
™ chapter have obliged us to recogmze a close 
connection between Chaldean magic and that of the 
Altaic or Turanian nations, and particularly of the 
Finns The religious ideas from which it sprang con 
stituted a perfect and united system of mythology, 
which was only a natural and logical development of 
that form of naturalism peculiar to all those nations, 
and of the worship of the spirits of nature and the ele 
ments It presented staking analogies with the ancient 
ante Iranian element on the one hand, which became 
united with the Mazdean data in Median Magism, and 
on the other with Finnish mythology, despite the 
peculiar colour assumed by the latter as the result of 
Its development in the most northern latitudes of 
Europe 

Having armed at this point, we cannot fail to 
attach great importance to the fact that m Chaldea 
and the countnes which come under its rule, like 
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Assyria, there was a special magic language, and 
that that is the language which is now named by both 
French and English scholars the Accadian tongue.’ 
The sacred books of the magicians, which Assurbani- 
pal had copied again in the seventh century, for the 
instruction of his priests, were written in the Accadian, 
only a Semitic Assyrian version had been added to 
them at a very early epoch, in order to render the in- 
cantations intelligible to those who had to recite them, 
but the Accadian was clearly the only properly 
liturgical text We have a proof of it in the fact 
that some lines which are repeated or are very easy 
to understand, have no translation attached to them 
Thus at the present day the Coptic priests always 
have an Arabic version accompanying their missals, so 
that they may understand the words of the ritual while 
they recite them in the Coptic tongue. The magic 
formulae engraved upon the amulets of hard stone, 
even upon the amulets found in Assyria, evidently of 
Assyrian work, and belonging to the last epoch of the 
empire of Nineveh, are at least most of them in the 
Accadian language , and while more than a hundred 
have their legends in Accadian, I have as yet only 
met with three bearing Assyrian inscriptions in all the 
various European collections So also in the fiag- 
ments of the great magic collection copied by the 
scribes of Assurbanipal, there are many incantations 
and hymns of which the primitive Accadian text was, 
no doubt, lost at an early period, since only an Assyrian 
version exists at the present time, bearing marks 

* There is positive proof that the Assyrians themselves entitled the ante-Semitic » 
idiom of Chaldea “ the Accadian language,” and we have no real reason for diffenng 
from them 
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however of great antiquity Still there are not more 
than ten in this condition amongst many hundred 
formulae in the Accadian 

Chaldea possessed, then, a special magic language 
which preserved this character for the Assyrian 
people also, and that language is the Accadian It 
was regarded as having a particular power over the 
world of spirits, both good and evil It seems that 
the idea of supernatural virtue inherent in the words 
of this language, increased in proportion as it ceased 
to be used as a spoken idiom, becoming for the 
priests a dead language evclusively applied to re 
ligious uses, while to the people it was an unm 
telhgible gibbensh It was the result of the natural 
tendency in man to attribute a mysterious power 
to mysterious words, the same tendency which led 
the Egyptians to use names which were incom 
prehensible to the vulgar in their magic formulse, 
and even add names and words belonging to no Ian 
guage at all, and composed at will for theurgic 
operations 

Now this bond of amon betiveen the magic rites 
and a definitive language is an important point in 
determining the origin of Chaldean magic , for since 
we have established the relationship of the latter 
ivith the sacred sorcery of the Turanian nations, 
the Accadian, its language is thus a dialect of 
the great Ural Altaic family Everything concurs, 
therefore, to refer us to the same race of mankind, 
for the origin, truly at a Very remote period, of the 
demonological and magic superstitions adopted on 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigns 
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It does not, however, suffice to affirm that the 
Accadian language had a Turanian chaiacter; we 
must give the reader proofs of it The question of 
the origin of Chaldean magic leads us to a series of 
ethnographical linguistic problems, which are hence- 
forth of the greatest importance in the history of 
early antiquity They concern the elements which 
contributed to civilize Bab)don, the existence of a 
primitive Turanian civilization, extending over the 
greater part of interior Asia, before the dispersion of 
the Semites and Ai*yas. If we would not limit our- 
selves to assertions which are not sufficiently proved, 
we must examine into these problems somewhat, 
and indicate at least the principal facts which afford 
us the means of their solution. 

Then, after having established that a close and 
constant connection existed m Chaldea between 
magic and the Accadian language, I must say a few 
words about this language and the ground we have 
for attributing it to the Turanian class Like Dr. 
Hincks, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Oppert, M Grivel, 
and Prof Sayce, I have made a special study of the 
Accadian dialect, and have brought out also an ele- 
mentary grammar of the language it is a purely 


* In my Etudes Accadiennes, Vol I , parts 1-3 I have treated further of this 
subject with numerous additions and references, in another volume La langitc 
frimitive de la Chaldee el les idiomes Tout aniens (Pans 1S75), which has been recen ed 
in a most flattenng manner by the philological public of England and Germany 
I may be excused for passing over the polemics vhich were the ongin of this last 
work I have only to do here with what partakes of a really scientific character, and 
do not therefore need to speak of the fantastical notions of M Joseph Halevy, which 
will ever remain a strange monument of ignorance and false assertions This 
scholar has presumed to speak of the Accadian tongue, without a full knowledge, 
of it, and all that he says is inexact He has been contradicted by the master 
hand of M Eberhard Schrader in Zeilschiijl dei Deutscli Moieenl Gesellschaft, 
Vol XXIX 
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philological work of a difficult nature, which is only 
addressed to a few special readers With great 
pleasure, therefore, I seize the opportunity hero 
afforded me of summing up, for the benefit of m) 
readers in general, the conclusions which I arnied 
at b} means of this special stud) , w Inch was ncccs 
sanlj aery incomplete, but 1 think some of the data 
are ahead) firml) established, and can stand the 
proof of being examined b) the light of a direct 
examination and a philological anal) sis of the texts 
The reader must excuse m) deaoting this chapter 
exclusively to the language Although such a theme 
may seem rather dry to those who do not go into it 
deeply, the question is important enough to make 
one forget that it is uninteresting for a few pages 
riie fact of the presence of a Turin an nation in 
early Chaldea once proved, it becomes quite a large 
branch of the human race, to which a place must bo 
henceforth assigned m the history of civilization, 
although no notice has been taken of it up to the 
present time 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The Accadian Language 


S PHERE are four fundamental principles, which 
Ml are now universally acknowledged by all Assy- 
riologists to be incontestable and clearly proved. 

ist The Accadian, or Sumerian language as some 
would call it, exists, and no one can deny it without 
ignoring altogether the teaching of science 

2nd It IS the dialect of the inventors of the Cunei- 
form Anarian writing, a people who predominated 
about the lower basins of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
before this tract was inhabited by a nation speaking 
the Semitic language 

3rd It is an agglutinative language, the genius 
and grammar of which are totally different from the 
Semitic dialects 

4th It is closely related to the agglutinative lan- 
guages of anti-Aryan Media, and Susiana, which 
have also become intelligible to us by means of 
inscriptions 

There is a fifth point, upon which the verdict of 
scholars is not universally agreed, and the proofs of 
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which are not quite so perfect, namely the relation 
of this dialect to the Turanian or Altaic languages 

Although all the Assynologists of the English 
school, headed by their illustnous chief, Sir Henry 
Rawhnson, MM Oppert, and Karl Eneberg agree 
with me in thinking this connection firmly estab 
lished, yet there are others, such as M Schrader, 
Friedrich Delitzsch, and Gelzer, who, while they do 
not deny it in theory, show themselves more re 
served, and even rather undecided in expressing 
their opinion 

We cannot be surpnsed at meeting with a certain 
degree of hesitation upon this subject On the one 
hand, our acquaintance with the Accadian is as j et 
very imperfect , we have still much to do before 
completely mastering the language and especially its 
vocabulary On the other hand, the Altaic dialects 
have not until now entered into the category of Ian 
guages ordinarily studied by philologists, so they are 
only known to a special few , the works of the great 
linguistic school, founded by Castren and Schott, 
and brilliantly represented at the present day by 
such men as Schiefner, Ahlqvist, O Donner, Yryo 
Koskmen, Paul Hunfalvy, and Budenz, remain for the 
most part unread and unstudied Lastly, it seems 
rather singular, nay even imprudent and unscientific, 
to attempt a comparison of a language which has 
ceased to be spoken some three thousand years at 
least, with dialects in use at the present day, the 
most of which do not possess one single written re 
cord of an ancient date, while those which can pro 
duce a few of less recent origin, as Finnish, Magyar, 
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Turkish, and Mongolia, cannot trace them back further 
than the Middle Ages. In order to understand the 
feasibility of such an effort, we must remember that 
the object of comparative philology is to deal with 
a family of languages, the most striking feature of 
which IS a singular relative immobility as compared 
with others, and this peculiarity preserves intact 
even to our days the remains of a state of lan^age 
much more primitive than that which is revealed by 
the ancient monuments of the Aryan or Semitic lan- 
guages From those few documents of the Middle 
Ages which this family of languages offers for our 
perusal, we gather that they have undergone no 
visible change during the last five or six centuries. 

There is consequently no ground to justify an 
assertion that our supposition is inadmissible, and no 
fundamental and valid objection to be opposed a 
pnon to an enquiry after a relationship which may 
also be proved between the Accadian and Altaic 
languages of the present day. Although this is a 
very delicate 'question still it is one from which we 
hope for favourable results Having established 
this, I shall indicate briefly the principal facts which 
can be proved with relation to the affinities and 
grammatical differences between the Accadian and 
the Altaic or Turanian languages, and I think the 
conviction of this correspondence will justify the 
theory in which I become daily more and more con- 
firmed by my own studies 

To begin with the subject of the evident affinities. 

1st The almost iimversal thematic harmony of the 
vowels^ to which there are but few exceptions. 
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The vocal harmony in the Accadian is exclusively 
thematic It is threefold , that is to say, it admits 
of three classes of vowels 
Strong a, a, u 
Neuter i, r, 11 
Weak c 

The same root may contain both strong and neuter 
vowels, or neuter and weak vowels, but not strong 
vowels with the weak , the great majonty of the disyl 
labic or trisyllabic roots show, however, a repetition of 
the same vowel in all the syllables The diphthongs 
au, ta, and tia harmonize with the strong vowels, the 
diphthong !C Mould seem to have been regarded as 
neuter, and so to be used indifferently with both 
strong and weak There are fewer exceptions to 
these laws of harmony m the Accadian than in most 
of the Altaic languages 

On the other hand, in the Accadian, as in Ostiac, 
the vowels of the suffixes of denvation are not made 
to agree with those of the root It would seem, too, 
that there is not necessarily an agreement between 
the vowels of the two parts of a compound word, 
although we sometimes see this harmony established , 
it IS so at the present time m the Magyar dialect 
This point, however, is one of the most difficult to 
explain clearly, on account of the great number of 
Accadian roots that are expressed in writing by ideo 
graphic signs In that case, indeed, the ideograph 
remains constant, whatever phonic modifications 
the root may have undergone in the spoken idiom , 
the writing does not allow of these modifications, 
where they otherwise exist 
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Lastly, although the Accadian possesses incon- 
testably a thematic harmony, we find no trace of a 
terminational concordance, and this is also the case 
with some of the Altaic dialects 

2nd The formation of the gi eater number of deriva- 
tives by means of suffixes. 

The principal and best known of these suffixes 
are -Ga, which indicates dependence It is used to 
form certain substantives like guga, “title, name,” 
from gu^ “to speak, to say,” kubahbaiga, “a fine,” 
from kubabbar, “ silver ” It is chiefly employed m 
the formation of adjectives, as kalaga^ “ powerful,” 
fiom kala^ “to be powerful,” ziga^ “living,” from 
zi^ “to live ,” sega, “ happy,” from sc, “ happiness ” 
-Ik, which is employed in forming the names of 
agents and adjectives with an active signification, as 
yiihk, “malevolent,” from yiil, “wicked,” mnk, 
“prince,” from nir, “to govern;” nddaik, “pre- 
eminent,” from uddu, “to go out, to rise ” 

-Da, which serves to individualise and specialise 
for instance, m muda, “ renowned,” from mu, “name ,” 
tarda, “judge,” from tar, “to judge,” ada, “water- 
course, river,” from a, “water,” yirda, inclosure,” 
from yir, “to bind.” 

-Ma, which expresses an idea of locality, and 
being joined to the name of a town characterises the 
surrounding district of which it is the capital. 

-A , which forms ethnical words, as Mnlgekia, 
“man of Mulgeki,” the town called in the Assynan 
Ntpur, Unmua, “ man of Ur ” 

3rd The same system of declension by means of casual 
suffixes which are joined to the root without effecting any 
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w It, and the idcntiii of the more important of 
tl CSC sujp res 

We must distinguish three senes of declensions 
nmongst the fourteen uhich ln\c been pro\ed to e\ist 
in the Xccidnn, md of which thirteen ire mirked 
bj the iddition of sufiives, the nomimtne sliowing 
the word in its originil puntj 1 he first senes con 
bists of the primitiie suffiNcs which belong to the 
most indent tjpc of declension in the \ltiic lin 
guiges, ind ire found 111 other lingiiiges of the 
Mrious bnnehes of tins fiinil^ , in the Accidiin 
Itself the} ire mere ittributne roots These btifTiies 
ire — Hd, which designites the genitiie ind eipresses 
the idei of insirumenliht} , the fonnition of the 
genitive b} means of the suffii 1 a, nin in, ni, is 
common to ill the luniiiiii or \ltiic hnguigts 
without exception, in the Ugro 1 iiinic the Simo 
}cdic, the Turco Tirtiric, the Mongohe, the lull 
gusic, ind the Corel Jipinese groups ta, which 
expresses the idei of in internil or extennl locitivc, 
tint IS to SI} , both the tnessive *' into ind the eli 
tive or iblitive “ from, from within , ' the locitive is 
mdicited b} It in Mig}ir, dann, lanii in some of 
theSimo}cdicdiilects, rfninliirKish, rfn in Bunitic, 
ind diir in Mongohe, dc in Mintchoo , the ibes 
sive b} ta and lla in the xirioiis Ugro I iiinic dii 
Iccts , the iblitive by dan in Tiirl ish, Ian in Yakut , 
lastly, wo must point out the connection between the 
sign of the dative in the Simo}edic dialects, rf and t, 
and the same sign which marks the locative and 
the dative in the Mongohe and Tungusic languages 
hn, IS the sign of the illative, our minds naturally 
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turn to the Turkish datives in -ke^ -ga, and -ge, and 
possibly to the Samoyedic locatives m -kan, -gan. 

-as, -es indicates the adverbial case, by means of 
which adverbs are formed from substantives, the 
same case is shown m Tcheremissian by -s, and in 
the language of the Lapps by -s ; then, too, some 
verbal adverbs are formed in Votiac by -sa, and in 
Mordvinian by -i Lastl}'’, we may mention, in con- 
nection with it, the inessive m -ssa and -5 in the 
Ugro-Finmc dialects 

-la is the suffix of the adessive, and this case is 
formed by -lla and -I in all the Ugro-Finmc lan- 
guages 

-h which shows an action done by a peison and 
seems sometimes to have a comitative signification ; 
in Yakut we find a comitative in -hn and an adverbial 
case in -U , in Turkish the idea of the comitative is 
expressed by the postposition tU, which is sometimes 
contracted into le and used as a suffix 

-bi, -b, IS the sign of the absolute case where the 
use of the article is omitted , it is really a pronoun 
in the third person affixed to the word. We must 
place with it the accusatives m -b, -v of the dialect 
spoken m Lapland, in -in in Tcheremissian and the 
Samoyedic dialects (which also have it sometimes in 
-p ) , in -ben m Mongolic, in -be in Mantchoo Castren 
recognized in these latter, etn Ueberrest eines Pro- 
nomens der dntten Person this is his own expression 
The Altaistic philologists agree m admitting that the 
Turanian languages had originally but one accusative 
of construction and position, as we find in the Acca- 
dian, and that when this case was omitted, its place 
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i\as supplied by a form possessing in its pnmitive 
use a determinative character ‘ 

Besides these casual suffixes of the first formation, 
there is in the Accadian a second series formed by 
taking attributive roots from the \ocabular) of the 
language Thus 

The sign of the dative, ia, 1, is the root ra, “to 
bear towards ” 

The sign of the suppressive, “that which is 
below," to express the superior position of the sub 
ject with relation to the object, the inferior position 
of the object is expressed “ upon the mountain ” is 
yiarsak ge, “ the mountain beneath ” 

The sign of the possessive, lal, is the root lal, “ to 
take ” 

The sign of the equative, him, is the root him, “ to 
produce, to reproduce 

The sign of the oppositive, gab, is the root gab, 
“ before, that which is m front ” 

This grammatical process is essentially Turanian, 
and IS entirely foreign to the other families of Hn 
guages We find numerous instances of it in the 
Magyar The word bcl, “mtenor,” is used as the 
illative suffix (formerly bele, now ba, be), the verbal 
root laj, “ it IS above,” as that of the superessive (at 
present la, ie), to/, “companion,” becomes the sign 
of the comitative ( val, vel) , kep, “ image, ’ that of 
the equative ( kep), and kor, “ age, time," that of the 
temporal ( kor) 

Lastly, some of the casual suffixes of the Accadian 
are formed by the combination of two roots, which 

S e Lucien Adam Rev ed Lx gmH Vol IV p 259 
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are both transformed into signs of cases , such are 
those of the sublative, -gelal, and the delative, -lalge, 
consisting of the same elements ge and lal, placed in a 
different order Combinations of this kind, for form- 
ing secondary suffixes, are also a Turanian pecu- 
liarity , each group of the family furnishes examples 
of it, which have been long noticed by grammarians 

4th. The analogous formation of the plural and the 
dual 

The Accadian, like Mantchoo and Japanese, pos- 
sesses some rare specimens of the most ancient 
mode of forming the plural in the Turanian lan- 
guages, by doubling the root , for instance, ana ana, 
“the gods,” kur kur, “the countries, as in Mantchoo, 
jalan jalan, “the countries,” and the Japanese fito- 
bito, “ men,” in the singular fito But its most com- 
mon plurals are obtained by means of the suffixes 
-mes and -ene The first becomes -es in the forma- 
tion of verbal plurals , we must therefore compare 
with it suffixes of the same number ih Zynaiman -jas, 
and in Votiac -jos, the ancient Turkish plural in -z, 
which is only to be seen in biz, “ we,” and siz, 
“you, ” lastly, the Bunatic plurals m -s. Max Muller 
thinks the primitive form of the Ugro-Finmc plural 
was -as , but this is still a point of discussion 
amongst Altaic philologists, we will not therefore 
pursue this subject, as we wish to deal only with 
incontestable facts 

It IS still more important to notice that the two 
Accadian suffixes of the plural are attributive roots 
meaning “ much, union,” and that the primitive 
formation of Altaic plurals by roots of this kind trans- 
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formed mto suffixes really takes place m Mantchoo 
In the Accadran, mes and ene may be employed 
both as suffixes and as distinct words, following the 
inflected noun of which they denote the plurality, 
just as in Mantchoo we find some plurals formed by 
a suffix sa, and other cases in which the same sign 
under the form of set is a separate word, which pre 
serves a distinct existence 

The dual number is only found in a few of the 
Altaic languages , in the language of the Lapps it is 
indicated by the sign g, in Ostiac by kan, gait, in the 
Samoyedic dialects by ha, g, k Boiler recognizes 
in these suffixes a remains of the word hat, meaning 
“two,” the Accadian confirms this opinion, for it 
forms its dual (which is only used for things which 
are naturally in pairs, like the duplicate members of 
the body) by affixing to the substantive has, “two ’ 
St has, “ the two eyes,’ pt has, “ the two ears ” 

5th The absence of any dtdmchon between the mason 
line and feminine gendets 

This IS one of the principal facts of the grammar , 
constituting one of the most striking features of the 
Altaic as compared with the Aryan and Semitic 
languages It is very marked in the Accadian 

6th In a good many words the root is only to be found 
in a perfect state in the oblique cases, o> in the verbal 
moods which cause it to be followed by a suffix, this 
suffix has the effect of pieserving the root by keeping the 
final part of it, which either becomes contracted or is lost 
in the absolute and isolated form, in the nominative of the 
nouns for instance 

Thus XU, “fish,’ becomes in the illative xunaku. 
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whence we conclude that the leal root is short- 
ened in the absolute form The veib “to give” 
takes in the thud peison singular of the preterite the 
form tnsi^ and in the thud person plural instmus , “ to 
do good,” in the third person singular inyt^ and in the 
third person plural in^iges , “to commemorate, pro- 
• nounce, conjure,” in the third person singular inpd, 
and in the third peison plural inpdncs. The roots 
are not therefore si, 'gi, pd, but shnii, iila, pdm; 
without the suffix there is an ellipsis of the last 
syllable. This is very often the case with the 
words in which the second syllable of the root con- 
tains a guttural, a liquid, an n or an m This cha- 
racteristic is also decidedly Turanian, and is peculiar 
to this linguistic family , the Altaistic philologists 
pointed it out long ago in the Ugro-Finmc dialects 

7th The identity of the pi onouns 

First person Accadian,?;wi; Proto-Medic, (geni- 
tive), Finnic, ma, Esthonian, ma; the language of 
the Lapps, mon, Tcheremissian, imn; Mordvinian, 
mon , Zyriamian, me; Ostiac, ma, Magyar, h, Sa- 
moyedic, man, Yakut, min, Turkish, hen, Mon- 
golic, hi (gen mini) , Mantchoo, hi (gen mini) , 
Ancient Japanese, wa 

Second person Accadian, zu , Finnic, sa , Es- 
thonian, sa, the language of the Lapps, ton, Tchere- 
missian, Mordvinian, ^ 07 ^; Zyriamian, , Magyar, 
te , SamOyedic, tan, Turkish, sen, Mongohe, si, 
Mantchoo, si 

Third person Accadian, na, ni , Finnic, ne 
(plural) , Esthonian, need (plural) , Zyriamian, nja 
(plural), Magyar, on (“ soi ”) ; Yakut, him (accus 
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oim), Turkish, 0/ (gen onim), Bunatic, oic, Tungusic, 
null, Mantchoo, 1, (gemti\e «ii) 

The plural pronoun of the first person is we in the 
Accadnn The same change of vowel m the singular 
pronoun marks the Ugro Tinnic, Samojedic, and 
Tungusic dialects 

Finnic, me, Esthoman, meie language of the 
Lapps, mt, Tcheremissian, via, Mordvinian, win, 
Zjnainian, vn Ostiac, hick, Magjar im , Samo 
yedic, me, mi , Mantchoo, be 

The two other persons of the plural pronoun in 
the Accadian are formed by a particular process 
the third person, iieiie, by the reduplication of the 
singular 111 the second, zuncne, by the addition of 
this pronoun tieiie to the singular zu, zii + neve, 
“thou + they, you” They cannot, therefore, be 
subject to the same comparisons However, it is 
curious to notice that the Tcheremissian dialect, 
which has not kept the pronoun in n for the third 
person singular, has in the plural a pronoun mna, 
like that of the Accadian neve, which musthavebeen 
formed in the same way by a reduplication of the 
typical pronoun in n 

The Accadian has one more parallel senes of 
singular pronouns 

First person, dit, it appears again in a corrupted 
form in the possessive suffiv ta of the Proto Medic 

Second person, hikk, compare the Proto Medic in, 
the Ostiac nen, the Yakut an, and the verbal termi 
nations in n, of the second person in the Samoyedic 
dialects 

Third person, bt , which is also used as an enclitic 
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demonstrative, this is the verbal pronoun -pi in 
Finnic, -b in Esthonian, -be in Tcheremissian, the 
demonstrative by in Yakut, and bu in Turkish , lastly, 
the possessive suffix -ba in the Samoyedic dialect of 
the Yenessee 

8th The same principle for the construction of one of 
the conjugations of the verb, the postpositive 

The Accadian possesses three systems of conjuga- 
tion prepositive, postpositive, and periphrastic 
The last takes the place of the passive with the verb 
men, “to be,” as its auxiliary, it is like the peri- 
phrastic conjugation of the Altaic languages , but 
this point of grammar is not peculiar enough to 
furnish a precise element of classification I shall 
speak later of the prepositive conjugation, which is 
the most common in the texts, and constitutes 
perhaps one of the most striking characteristics of 
the Accadian language As to the postpositive con- 
jugation, there we get such forms as emmu, “ I am 
master,” literally, “to be master + I,” from eni; 
garranin, “he has had made,” literally, “to have made 
+'he,” from gar ; it may be described, therefore, as 
the root + the termination of tense, and if necessary 
+ the personal suffix, and m the derived forms the 
root + the formative of voice + the termination of 
tense, and if necessary + the personal suffix This is 
precisely the mechanism of the Ugro-Finnic and 
Turco-Tartaric verb. Only m the Accadian, being 
an ancient language, the pronominal suffixes are not 
used as they are m the modern languages , they re- 
main intact, and are not reduced to mere grammatical 
terminations 
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gth The use of the same particle m foimwg the 
causative of veibs 

This particle, added before or after the root ac 
cording to the conjugation, is tan or dan in the 
Accadian, and corresponds caactly Mitli the suffixes 
of dernation to which the same meaning is attached 
in the Ugro Finnic aerbal formations ta, and the 
Turco Tartanc/(?) or dar 

loth The existence of a ncgatiie conjugation iinhnouin 
to any other family of languages 
This IS one of the most important and decisne 
points in the classification of the Accadian The 
negative verb may be formed bj means of one or 
other of the two particles nii and me, which are pre 
fixed also to substantives or adjectives in ga, in 
order to make compounds of a negative or caritivc 
signification The first is certainly identical with 
the two negations ant or tttne of the Proto Medic, the 
Item of Magyar, the cut m Ostiac, it (a contraction of 
tn{) of certain moods in the Tcheremissian coiijiiga 
tion of the negative verb The second is none other 
than the incorporated verbal negation me of the 
languages of the Turco Tartaric group 

nth The use of verbal forms instead of conjunctions 
The Accadian verb possesses a conjunctive mood, 
which it uses instead of placing the copulative after 
a verb , it also substitutes one of its indicatives for a 
conjunction, to express the idea of “ in order that ” 
12th The use of postpositions where the Aryan and 
Semitic languages employ prepositions 

There is no need to enter into a detailed explana 
tion of this point, the simple statement of the fact 
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suffices , but It IS to be remembered as another 
impoitant feature 

13th The same process in the foimation of advohs 
taken fioni substantives and veils; the existence of an 
advei bial or cssivc case in the declension 
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Differentiation of the Accadtan and its allied Languages 


SHALL now proceed to consider the differ 
^ ences, more or less staking and decisive, which 
are observable between the grammar of the Accadian 
language and the customary mechanism of the Altaic 
dialects 

1st The existence of a small number of prefixes of 
derivation 

We have sufficient proofs of two of these prefixes 
which were both originally attributive roots , id, 
giving an idea of locality, and ki, used to form the 
name of the agent This process of derivation is 
unknown in the Altaic languages But the Proto 
Medic, belonging to a linguistic family of which the 
origin has never been questioned, has also prefixes 
of derivation the augmentative far, and the localiza 
tive it The latter is manifestly identical with the 
Accadian prefix id , which has the same meaning 
This strange fact, this derogation from the ordinary 
rules, IS therefore common to the two contemporary 
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languages spoken by the neighbouring lands of 
Chaldea and ante- Aryan Media. Theie arc also 
some prefixes in modern Mag)^ar, one of which is 
used to form the supeilatives of adjectives, the others 
in the formation of derived verbs Their introduction 
IS explained to be due to foieign influence Foi my 
part, I should ha^e no objection to make, if any one 
suggested the same explanation of the origin of the 
rare prefixes of the Accadian and Pioto-Medic 
We can, however, compaic with this fact one 
other, which may be sometimes found m the Acca- 
dian, touching the picsencc of a kind of vocalic 
augment, which is prefixed to the root in dcn\ ativcs 
They form thus iisaTj “ shore,” from a root sm , emm, 
“ act of raising,” from a root mm, iigudc, “act of pro- 
claiming,” from gude, “to proclaim,” which was 
Itself a compound This peculiarity seems at first 
sight quite anti-Turanian ; but theie are evident 
traces of it to be found in the Ugiic dialects From 
a root tar, ter, Vogul has atar, “cleai, brilliant,” 
and Ostiac eder, eter with the same meaning, whilst 
in Magyar we find darn; m another case Mag}^ar 
has eleg, “ enough,” {leg- being the supeilative prefix) , 
the form in Finnic is Uka, m Esthonian, leg; m 
the dialect of the Lapps, like, “ too much again, the 
word “dog” is in Finnic, penn , in Zyriaiman, pon, 
m Votiac, ptmu, in Mordvinian, pina but in Vogul 
it becomes emp , m Ostiac, amp, in Magyar, eh 
these facts prove that there is in these dialects -a 
true vocal augment analogous to that of the Accadian 
2nd The position of the adjective or genitive generally 
after the word which it qualifies. 
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This rule is almost invanable, but there are ex 
ceptional cases of an inverse position to be found 
occasionally in the texts Besides, we may be sure 
that the custom of placing the adjective or the gem 
tive before the word which it qualifies, according to 
the customary rule of the Altaic languages, was much 
more common at the early period when the Cunei 
form writing was first invented, than it afterwards 
became , at the same time, it may even have been 
the regular rule Indeed, the syllabaries and com 
mentaries of the lexicographical tablets display a 
good many complete ideographic groups formed out 
of compounds of genitive and subject, or adjective 
and substantive, which at the time when these docu 
meats were written used to be rendered by com 
pounds containing the same elements placed in an 
inverse order subject and genitive, or substantive + 
adjective A change had therefore taken place m 
the language ivith regard to this subject , this rule, 
which was at variance with the general rule of the 
Altaic languages, triumphed finally after a period of 
uncertainty, perhaps owing to the influence of the 
Semitic language flourishing side by side with the 
Accadian 

We must remark, however, that the rule for the 
quahficative to precede the verb which it qualifies m 
the respective positions of the attributive genitive or 
adjective and the word qualified, is by no means m 
flexibly observed in some of the Altaic languages , to 
keep to the Ugro Finnic group, we find that the rule 
in Tcheremissian is that the syntactical genitive 
(without any suffix) should precede the subject, and 
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the grammatical genitive (formed by means of a 
suffix) follow it , in ancient times there was this same 
rule in the Proto-Medic, thus, “son of Cyrus” 

t 

was expressed as kuras sakn, or else tar kurasiia In 
Zynaiman, the purely syntactical genitive can follow 
the word which it qualifies m certain fixed cases In 
Votiac, the position of the genitive, either syntactical 
or grammatical, and of the adjective is indifferently 
before or after the word described 

I have just mentioned the rule for the position of 
the genitive m Proto-Medic, with regard to the ad- 
jective, that it always follows the noun to which it 
refers In Susian even the syntactical genitive 
always follows the word which it qualifies, while the 
adjective precedes it 

3rd The verbal conjugation most frequently in use is 
prepositive, and not postpositive 

The order of conjugation is as follows pronominal 
subject prefixed + root + termination of tense, etc,, 
if necessary, + termination of number if necessary , 
and in the derived voices ’ pronominal subject pre- 
fixed + formative of the voice + root, and termina- 
tion of tense if necessary + termination of number 
if necessary The postpositive conjugation is the 
most original characteristic of the Accadian ; it is 
exactly the opposite of the mechanism of the Ugro- 
Finnic and Turco-Tartaric verbs 

I do not however think that this last mechanism 
can be considered as an essential and fundamental 
feature of the Altaic languages 

^ By this term, which seems to me best suited to the facts observable in the 
Accadian, I understand what is spoken of commonly in the Ugro-Finnic or Turkish 
grammar as “ derived verbs ” 
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Two of the principal groups of the Altaic family, 
the whole of the Mongohc group, and Mantchoo in the 
Tungusic group, have an entirely different verb, which 
allows of no personal suffixes, and which prefixes to 
the root the personal pronoun intact in its absolnte 
form, in order to express explicitly the person indi 
cated, which it cannot otherwise do It is certainly 
always written separately, whilst m the Accadian it 
seems more entirety incorporated with the word, 
but that IS simply a question of custom and ortho 
graphy, which has nothing to do with the essential 
process of grammatical construction, and the order 
established by the mind m the elements of the post 
position 

Philologists of Castren and Max Muller’s standing 
have no hesitation in affirming that the word in 
Mongohc and Mantchoo represents the most ancient 
type of the Altaic verb, which remained intact in 
these two groups, whilst in others it was so modified 
that It assumed an entirely different aspect Some 
languages hax e remained m the purely radical stage 
which always precedes agglutination, like the ancient 
Chinese , they have the pronoun before, and not 
after the verb This is the order which presents 
itself most naturally to the human mind The 
correctness of such an opinion is further proved m a 
most decisive manner by the fact that, even m our 
own day, Mantchoo has passed from the first stage to 
the agglutinative, placing the sign of the person at 
the end m some dialects of the Tungusic group 
Castren has proved that the use of pronominal 
suffixes for the different persons of the verb has only 
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lately become geneial amongst the tribes louncl 
Njertchinsk, as was the case lathcr earlier with the 
tribe of the Biiiiates belonging to the Mongolic 
gioup, but the othci Tungusic dialects, and 
particularly Mantchoo, icmain strangcis to this 
innovation ' 

It IS Intel esting to compaic the \cib m Mantchoo 
with that of the Accachan. In the mdicatnc mood 
it IS conjugated like cithci of the pcisonal indicatives 
of the simple voice in the Accadian pronoun 4- root 
+ termination of tense Thus, m the present hi 
aia-mbi, “I wuitc,” si ata-mbi, “thou w’litcst,” ac 
ara-mbi, “ he wTites,” aic exactly like the Accadian, 
mn-sar-'ii^ iz-sai-u^ wnth the same meaning, hlorc 
often the personal pionoun is omitted in Mantchoo, 
so that the verb seems at first to be of no person " 
That is precisel}^ similar to the impersonal indicative 
of the Accadian, one of the moods most frequently 
used in the texts, in w^hich theie are no pronominal 
prefixes 

There is another construction in Mantchoo exactly 
like the Accadian : I refer to the practice of placing 
between the pronoun and the root, that is to say be- 
fore the latter, a formative wdnch has itself the 
meaning of a root existing independently in the 
vocabulary , the first concessive is an instance of 
this present, ht haha-Ji ara-mhi, “I can wTite,” 
perfect, bi baha-fi am ha-bi,^’ “ I have been able to 

^ Castren, and a still better authonty, Schicfner, have show n that the introducbon 
ol this new principle in Bunatic was due to the influence of Yakut, a language of the 
Turco-Tartanc group, and in Tungusic, which belongs to the circle of Njertchinsk, 
to the influence of Buriate 

' Lucien Adam, amviau e de la Langue Mandchou, p 51 
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Avnte ” Sometimes, instead of the termination of 
tense, a termination of the mood is placed after the 
root, like the gerund and supine are conjugated in the 
Accadian , it is so with the first optative bi ara tchi, 
“that I may'wnte,”and the first suhjunctne is made 
by the addition of a formative which is onginallj a 
conjunction bi aika ara tcin 1 repeat that the di\ ision 
into several words is only a form of orthography , in 
Mantchoo we even find the casual suffives of declen 
Sion ivntten separatel} Nevertheless, the principle 
of construction is the same as in the Accadian, al 
though the verbs of the two languages have taken 
different paths, as might be expected, considering 
the immense distance and length of time which 
separates them 

Therefore, although the prepositive conjugation of 
the Accadian may differ completely from the verbal 
mechanism of the Ugro Finnic and Turco Tartaric 
dialects, which really agrees with the Accadian post 
positive, It presents striking analogies Math the funda 
mental principles upon which the mechanism of the 
verb IS built up in Mantchoo, a language which 
belongs itself to the great family of Altaic languages 
And, in spite of the vast distance of time and space 
which extends between the Accadian and Mantchoo 
dialects, these analogies are worthy our senous 
attention, more especially since the first to notice 
them was no less remarkable a scholar than 
Prof Sayce 

For myself I have even ventured to go farther , I 
suggested a connection between the construction of 
the Accadian verb and that of the Ugro Finnic 
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negative verb, at the same time propounding a new 
theory about the formation of the latter This theory 
has been supported by O Donner, the learned pro- 
fessor of Helsingfors , but elsewhere it has met with 
a cool reception The present is no fit occasion to 
examine its merits and defend it. I prefer adhering 
to the rule which I made at the beginning of this 
chapter, that I would only set forth certain linguistic 
similarities which are acknowledged to be incon- 
testable , and therefoie I must leave this conjecture, 
as being up to this time insufficiently proved, though 
I would wish to add that my own opinion has m no 
way changed respecting it 

4th The other verbal voices^ with the exception of the 
causative^ are formed by means of particles peculiar to the 
Accadian 

It is difficult to attach any great importance to 
this point, because we should find great differences 
between the dialects belonging to the different groups 
of the Altaic family, and often an individual origin- 
ality, quite as marked as in the Accadian, with 
respect to the particles used in the formation of the 
verbal voices or derived verbs, according to which- 
ever designation best suits the reader’s taste We 
may remark, however, that although most of the 
formatives of the Accadian verbal voices are wthout 
analogy, so far as we can -see in the modern Altaic 
languages, one of them presents a striking similanty 
with the proto-Medic This is the incorporation of 
a particle, ra, for the reciprocal and co-operative 
forms of the Accadian verb, and in the second edi- 
tion of the trilingual inscriptions of the Ache- 
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menides, we find an enclitic reciprocal pronoun «, 
ma This fact seems to point forcibly to a regular 
relationship 

5th The use of certain penphrastic constructions 
which at a cursory and superficial glance have deceived 
people into thinking them prepositions 

I only mention this last point on account of the 
discussion there has been about the so called Acca 
dian prepositions, and the conclusions which some 
would derive from them Their presence has been 
regarded as a decisive disproof of any relationship 
between the Turanian or Altaic languages and the 
Accadian dialect There need now be no more dis 
cussion about the matter The Accadian has no pre 
positions, but only periphrastic constructions which 
may contain any words which express an idea of 
situation or relation And in reality these periphrastic 
constructions, instead of constituting an essential and 
organic feature of the language, are but a fact of 
syntax of secondary importance, and much less re 
markable than it at first appeared They are a 
syntactical peculiarity, which furnishes no decisive 
information to guide us in the classification of the 
language 
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Altaic affinities of the Accadian Language 

HE conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
remarks are obvious to any one who is serious 
in his researches, and has resolutely laid aside all 
prejudices. The grammatical affinities between the 
Accadian and Turanian or Altaic languages far out- 
weigh the differences which might be discovered, 
even supposing the least of these to be reckoned. 
Besides, the affinities are certainly of a much more 
essential and organic character than the differences 
The latter are by no means incompatibilities, what- 
ever people who know nothing at all about the 
Accadian may affirm They must need some degree 
of audacious frivolity and ignorance, who would 
venture upon such an assertion Now, in each 
instance in which the Accadian departs from the 
ordinary rules of the Altaic dialects, we find a 
parallel .peculiarity appearing sporadically in some 
or other of the languages of this family Such ex- 
ceptions cannot therefore be regarded as entirely 
foreign, and certainly not as contrary to the funda- 
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mental genius of the great linguistic family We 
had some difficulty, I own, in finding ah analogous 
case to the prepositive conjunction, which constitutes 
one of the most striking peculiarities of the Accadian, 
and we found it at last at the opposite extremity of 
the geographical tract over which the Altaic dialects 
extend But our comparison with hlantchoo was 
justified by the opinion certain illustrious philologists 
had previously expressed, that this language was a 
monument of the most ancient type of the Turanian 
verbal conjugation A knowledge of the Accadian 
IS therefore of great use in the general philology 
of the Altaic languages, by confirming decisively 
M Castren’s opinion We can now discern that the 
languages belonging to this family must have passed 
through three successive stages, with regard to the 
pronominal subject of the verb 

1st Prepositive juxtaposition, m which the mcor 
poration has taken place to a greater or less degree 

2nd Simple positive juxtaposition 

3rd Transformation of the subjoined pronoun into 
an affixed termination, distinct from the perfect 
form of the pronoun 

The Tungusic group, with the exception of the 
dialects spoken around Njertchmsk, became crystal 
lized at the first stage, and even at the very beginning 
of that period, when the pronoun was entirely dis 
tinct from the verb which it preceded, and which 
was itself impersonal The Ugro Tinnic and Turco 
Tartanc dialects have all reached the third stage 
As to the Accadian, it had formed its grammar at 
the time of its transition from the first to the second 
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Stage, when the pronoun could be indifferently pre- 
fixed or suffixed to the root , it possesses, therefore, 
a very rich prepositive conjugation, which is the 
most generally used, and a postpositive conjugation 
of less frequent occurrence, which seems to have the 
same number of voices and moods, but no objective 
or negative forms Altaistic scholars, such as the 
Professors Paul Hunfalvy of Pest, and 0 Donner 
of Helsingfors, concur with the author of the present 
work, and the greater number of Assyriologists, in 
assigning the Accadian to the family of languages 
that they have made their special study In their 
opinion, its philological classification is indisputable. 

But although the Accadian should be ranged 
amongst the Turanian and Altaic dialects, and its 
affinities seem generally very close with the Ugro- 
Finmc and Turco -Tartaric groups, yet, since some 
of its characteristics are decidedly original, it is 
better to consider it as the type of a separate group 
of this family At a later date, a closer examination 
than any that has as yet been instituted may enable 
us to recognize in it the most ancient form, the 
primitive type of one of the groups existing at the 
present time , but any attempts to establish such a 
connection now would be premature, in spite of the 
striking analogies with the Ugric dialects, which 
appear to M Donner so remarkable 

The grammar of the Accadian language exhibits a 
very primitive character m its processes of agglutina- 
tion Possessive or verbal pronouns, suffixes of deri- 
vation, casual suffixes or those of number, particles 
forming the verbal voices, in short, all the elements out 
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of which the gnmmatical mechanism is formed, are 
joined together or remain separate- without losing 
their identity by reciprocal contact, and w ithout be 
coming corrupted for the purposes of incorporation 
We see nothing analogous to the state of semiflexion 
at which some of the modern Ugro Finnic languages 
have arrived , and at which it is now proved that the 
ancient dialects of Media and Susiana became 
crjstallized the latter had, therefore, attained to a 
further degree of development than the Accadian 
A no less important proof of grammatical antiquity 
IS furnished by the fact that Mantchoo alone amongst 
the Altaic languages possesses, in the same degree, 
the power of dispensing with the casual sufliaes of 
the declensions, and of expressing cases by words 
which indicate position, the substantive remaining 
uninflected This occurs most frequently in the 
cpigraphic style, in monumental inscriptions, for m 
stance Lastly, we must observe a pcculianty of 
the same kind, pointing to the primitiv e phase of the 
language, when it was still at the rhematical stage, 
in the number of words formed from simple roots 
without any suffixes of derivation, and used indif 
ferently as verbs and substantives There is not 
one of the Altaic languages that has not preserved a 
few of these forms, which remain invariable, whether 
used as verbs or substantives, but in the Accadian 
they constitute a large part of the vocabulary 
Besides these facts, which only show the Accadian 
grammar to be in a more ancient state than any 
other of the known Altaic dialects, this language ex 
hibits, at the same time, peculiarities of syntax. 
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which are in reality very striking, but which are by 
no means contraiy to the Turanian 01 Altaic genius, 
although they may appear rather exaggerated The 
agglutinative tendency holds such sway there that 
it almost approaches polysynthetism, or a holo- 
phrastic construction. Two important and well 
defined instances will prove the tiuth of what I say. 

ist The casual suffixes and the possessive pro- 
nouns used as suffixes of a substantive that governs 
a ’genitive, or is accompanied by an adjective, are 
not placed after the substantive itself, but aftei the 
genitive or adjective Thus, kar kddwgn nta, “upon 
the quay of Babylon,” reads literally, “the quay of 
Babylon upon,” and sam iiUahiku, “for its whole 
price,” is also literally, “ price whole its for ” 

2nd When there is an enumeration of things in 
the same case, no matter how long, and even if each 
word of the enumeration be accompanied by an ad- 
jective or genitive which it governs, the whole series 
is regarded as a single polysynthetic group, and 
treated as a regular compound woid , instead of 
giving to each term of the enumeration its casual 
suffix, one only is used for the whole, and is placed 
at the end of the senes For instance . -gcirsak taq 
sir gal taq guh taq zakurna, “the mountain of ala- 
baster, lapis, and marble,” is literally, “ mountain 
stone of the great light stone blue stone 
shining in ” 

This IS not polysynthetism properly so called, 
such as we find in the American languages , but it is 
a tendency towards such a principle, resulting from 
agglutination In the American languages, and it is 
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needless to say we are merely drawing a comparison, 
not pointing out a relationship, all the elements of a 
complete proposition become one single uord, and 
the incorporation is so perfect as to allow the dif 
ferent words incorporated to interpenetrate each 
other and otherwise assume corrupted forms In 
the Accadian, on the contrary, all the elements of 
polysynthetic agglutination remain intact, without 
any alteration or corruption of form, each preseiamg 
Its identity , the group of words united b) a common 
suffia does not become one single word, it remains a 
proposition, a member of a sentence composed of 
distinct words, which become agglutinated into a 
new kind of unity intermediate between the separate 
word and the complete phrase 
This remains a fact of sjntaa, without reference 
to morphology or grammar 
There are other constructions which I ha\e termed 
incapsulations, which resemble somewhat a character 
istic feature in the American languages They not 
only unite into one group all the elements of the 
most complex idea, but the words become mixed up 
one with the other T Licber has named this 
peculianty incapsulation, thus comparing the way 
in which the words are placed in the phrase to a box 
which contains another, itself containing a third, the 
third a fourth, and so on There is the same ten 
dency visible in the Accadian, though not carried to 
so great an extent Just as synthetic agglutination 
has no power to form a single word of the elements 
which are thus brought together, but merely constitute 
a homogeneous group of a peculiar kind, in which the 
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words, far from being corrupted by constant contact, 
remain entire, and preserve their own identity to a cer- 
tain extent, yet at the same time coalescing sufficiently 
for the whole group to be declined as one -word : so 
incapsulation introduces into this long senes, as you 
might insert a small box into a large one, a member of 
a sentence perfect in itself, or a less complicated syn- 
thetic group. Pioperl}^ speaking, theie is no fusion 
of one holophrastic word into another, but simply of a 
sentence complete in itself, and m the elements of 
which synthetical union has sometimes already be- 
gun, between a word and its casual suffix, or else in 
the midst of a conglomeration of words which are 
declined as a whole, and are joined by a common 
suffix Furthermore, this fusion is not as complicated 
as in the American languages ; I have never met 
with it double, triple, or quadruple, as occurs in those 
cases, but it is always simple. 

We have in Accadian thus one example of this 
phenomena, which may very easily be analyzed, in 
the expression, egir sain mihllabtkit, “after his instal- 
ment,” literally, “the remainder of the price not 
complete his to,” in which sam nuUllaht is inserted 
between egir, “ remainder,” and its casual suffix, kn, 
forming together egirkn, “ after.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Aecadtan and AUatc ajjimttes 


B ur knowledge of the Accadian is as yet far 
from perfect The subject of the grammatical 
forms has received the most attention up to the 
present time, and is therefore the most clearly 
understood On this point, the most essential facts 
are already fully established , we possess a sure 
method of companng languages, and it is conse 
quently easy to weigh the affinities existing between 
the Accadian and the Altaic languages, as we have 
just done On the other hand, questions of pro 
nunciations and the vocabulary have hardly been 
examined at all in a scientific manner So we ought 
to be much more careful m speaking of the connec 
tion between the lexicon of the Accadian dialect 
and that of the modern languages of the Turanian 
or Altaic family 

However, some very remarkable analogies have 
already been discovered between a large number of 
Accadian words and the corresponding words of the 
Ugro Finnic or Turco Tartanc idioms 
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Such for instance, as the names of the numbers 
up to seven 



ONE 

TW'O 

Tiinnr 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

Accad 

id'' 

Las" 

IS 

bai a 

as 

stcsjia 

Fm 

ylm [yhdeii) 

kaksi 

kol-vic 

vim 

kmist 

sciccman 

Esth 

iiks 

kaks 

kol-m 

VllS 

kuus 

scice 

Lap 

akf 

kvcktc 

kol-m 

Vlt 

hot 

/ / 
cec 

Tcher 

ik 

kok 

ku-in 

VIS 

hit 

sim 

Mord 

vaike 

kavto 

kol-uio 

vatc 

koto 

sisem 

Zyr 

otik 

kyk 

kuj-im 

Vlt 

kvait 

siztvi 

Vog 

akva 

kit 

koi-om 

at 

kot 

sill 

Ost 

it 

kat 

cud-em 

vet 

cut 

iabet 

Mag 

egy 

kctto 

hai-om'^ 

Ot*' 

hat^ 

het^ 


I shall give some instances of analogies which 
present themselves at the first glance. 

ist In the terms used to designate the parental 
and filial relationships 



FATHER 

FATHER 

FATHER 

MOTHER 

MOTHFR 

SON 

Accad 

ad^ adda 

at 

abba 

iivni, iivima 

vene 

tai 

Fm 

isa 

aijaf 


cma 


tat ® 

Esth 

issa 



omvia 



Lap 

attje 

aija 





Tcher 

atja 



ava 



Mord 






tsbra 

Tsfc 


aj 





Vog 





an 



' A contraction of ikd, according to the phonetic laws of the language 
- A contraction of kaks 

5 In Yakut, lis, Ujg^ur, ric, Tchouvache, uisie, Osmanli, wc 
■* In Yakut, Lias, Ujgur, Its , Tchouvache, Osmanli, hes 

5 In Yakut, aZ-ia, Ujgur, aZ-Zj, Tchouvache, oi-Za , Osmanli, aZ-Zi 
® I do not give the name of the number ‘'four” in this table, because in the 
Accadian it seems to be quite distinct, sana, sail 
’ “ Old man, grandfather ” 

s This IS only used in the duplicate form tytar, “girl,” but the simple lai has a 
share in the formation of a great many mythological names 
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FATHEB FATHER FATHER MOTHER MOTHER SON 


OsL 

aia 



ana, ane 

Mag 

atja 



anja der 

As Turk 

ata 

baba 


ana tura 

Osm 

ata 

baba 


ana 

2nd 

In the names of limbs 

and parts of the 

bodies of men and animals 




HAND HAND 

FOOT 

MOUTH 

EYE BLOOD BONE 

Accad 

yar/ 

artk 

dll 

St stltni us' him 

Fm. 

kate 

jalka 

su 

stlma ver t Ittu 

Esth 

kast 

jalg 

su 

Slim verr i 

Lap 

kat kiet 

juolk e 

£0-d* 

calme var 

Tcher 

ket kid 

jal jol 

su' 

sin a ler lu 

Mbrd 

ked kad 



sehne zer 

Zyr 

kt 



stn vir ly 

Vog 

kat 


ius 

sent vujr lu 

Ost 

ket 


tut 

stem ver ly 

Mag 

ke^ 

ijalog* 

saj 

s em er 

As TurL 

tl 

ajog 



Osm 

el' 

ajaq 




SKIN 

WOOL HAIR 

TAIL 

URINE GERM 





SEED Of ANIMALS 

Accad. 

5U 

Stk 

kiin 

kas bist kul 

Fm 




hist kuU i ® 

Esth 




kusi kolt 

Lap 




koj kuol' 

Tcher 




ku vut 

Mord 





Zyr 





Vog 




ktis 

G 1 

this anaent word is only p eserved certa n mythological appellat ons 

Royal race chief The Accadiao tur has also the secondary meaning of 

chief 





* A contraction of i«5 

Throat 

* Apert re 

* One who goes on foot 

’ Ostiaco.Samoyed c, vde I rak vda. 


* Male member ® Tesbde Literally unne water 
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SKIN 

wool, HAIR 

T\U I'RIt K 

< 1 nv. 





SI I n or A' iM\i 

OsL 



yps-tm 

' kila 

Mag 



hud 


As Turk 

soi-viaq ■ 

sac 

kitd 


Osm 

soi-maq 

sac 



3rd 

In the names of Iivin 

g beings. 



M 


ox 

FISH 

Accad 

guin^ ku 

inulu 

Xnr 

Xam, xa 

Fin 



hat-ka 

kala 

Esth 



hctrg 

kala 

Lap 



hat-ggc'' 

kuelc, giiollc 

Tcher 


jfiaaf -a 


kol 

Mord 


mord-va 


kal 

Zyr 

kom-t 

moi-t 

ko> 


Vog 

kum, )(UM 



kid, x‘<^ 

Ost 

XU-i 


kar, x^f 

Xul 

Mag 

hvn^ 


n-kof 

lud^ 

As Turk 



o-kuz 


Osm 



O'kuz 



4th In the designation of parts of plants. 



STALK, DRANCII ROOT 

leaf’ 

FRUIT, btEO 

Accad 

iis 

ur 

dub 

kahimma {kaluvxla) 

Fm 

oks-a 

jtn-i 

Icht-i 

kulvid 

Esth 

oks 

jTn 

Ichhcd 

kidv-a->d 

Lap 

aks-e 




Tcher 

uks 




Mord 


jor 

lop-a 


Zqx 





Vog 



lop-t 


‘ “To make water ” 




= “To flay, 

gall, skin ” 

3 

“ Hinder part, that which comes after ” 

^ "Reindeer” 

“Male ” 

^ Mongohc, kal 

’’ And also ' 

"leaf, table of writing ” 



® kulv-an, “ 

' to sow ” 

'* “To sow 

Gtlvi-U,“toso\\” 
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STAIK BRANCH BOOT LEAF FRUIT SPED 

Ost jor lip-d ktr em 

Mag dg' lev-el* 

As Turk 
Osm 

5th In the names of the heavenly bodies, the 
elements, and the great phenomena of the terrestrial 
surface 


HBAVEH SKY SUN DAYBREAK DAY LIGHT 

GOD TEMPEST* 


Accad 

ana imt 

ntu*' 

kun 

tarn sir' 

Fin 

jymj' 



sar-a stan'' 

Esth. 




sor a n 

Lap 




sarra 

Tcher 

junta 



sar 

Mord 

jam * 




Zyr 

jen * lym * 




Vog 




sarnt * 

Ost 





Mag 




sar 

As Turk. 


udun * 

gun * 

tan san 

Osrn 



gun 

sort * 


And als leaf table of wnt To sow 

* There is he e a metathe is of the radical vo el hich is medial m the Accadian 
and I itial m the Ug o-Finn c languages 

In the language of the Lapps leaf page 

* Ge erally all k nds of meteorological phe omena * Cf day 

^ Cf rer XI ray srr ka bnll ancy spicndou 

* Thunde 

® To become light s khu I ght. To sh e or ray 

L ght Yello * Sky 

* God In the Votiac, in, sky 

* Thunder It is the well k own root of the word jum I j m i wh ch 
becomes in most lan'^ ages of the Ugro-Fiotuc group th t tie of the dmmty 

* White ^ Day Mo ^1 ud sun ed-ur day 

* Day Mo gol kun 

’ For the oots r er sir toshi ^ to be clear white n all the groups of the 
Altaic fam ly see Schotts V Lev der Alt tsehe Spr keitg sehUcht Vol I p 136 
0 Don et’s, kergl Ifoerterl der F i ek Ugrtschm Spr chen^^ I09etseq 
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MOON 

MOON 

NIGHT 


I ARTH, COUNTRY 

Accad 

tdii' 

at 

gigx gie 

ina^ mada 

Fin 

kuta-ma 




viaa, mu-fa 

Esth 

kfi 




mci-sa^ 

Lap 

' 





Tcher 





mj-landa 

Mord 

kuu 




mo-da 

Zyr 





mu 

Vog 

kohia^ 




ma, ma-g 

Ost 

xoda-j * 




mc-g 

Mag 

hold 




mc-zo^ 

As Turk 


at 

gijc 



Osm 


at 

gtjc 




MOUNTAIN 

FICI D 


STONL 

^V ATLR 

Accad 

kur 

sa 


taq 

a 

Fin 

koi-k-o^ 

sta^ 




Esth 

ko) -g-c’ 

sia^ 




Lap 

kaj-as^ 





Tcher 

kor-ok 





Mord 






Zyr 





ju'° 

Vog 






Ost 

ker-es 





Mag 





Jd- 

As Turk 




tas 


Osm 




tas 



‘ Cf Hesych v ai87)s 

The form ku, contracted from kula is more frequently used 

^ “ Field ” “t Morning ” 

Elevation,” all philologists are agreed in considering the root koik, in the 
Ugro-Finnic languages, as a secondary root, derived from a primary root kot 

® “ Situation, place ” i “ High ” s «« Here ” 

^ “Great,” cf in the Accadian gut-xis, “exalted, powerful” In the Votaic, the 
word for “ mountain ” is formed with the same suffix of denvation, gw -ez 

“Water-course” 


Only preserved in certain names of places 
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6th In a few essential verbs 



TO BE. 

TO BE rtMSUBO 
TO COMPLETE 

TO PLACE 
TO PCT 

Accad 

ffim {ten) 

ill 

kit 

Fin 

ol-m 

taj St 


Esth. 

oUe ma 

fits 


Lap 

Tcher 

yl-tm 

tna s 


Mord 

al-fms 



Zyr 

loi nj* 

Or 


Vog 




Ost 

ud-<m 

tct 


Mag 

{ial tan) 

ide 


As Turk 

ol maq 

tol maq 

qo maq 

Osm 

ol maq 

tol maq* 

qtymaq 


TO CO IPLETE TO 

AOJtST TO S‘L«r 

TO CVT 


TO tl JSH* 

TO A OP 


Accad 

lak 

tab 

Xas 

Fm 

kok-O* 

iap-a tl* 

{■) 

Esth. 

kolk* 

tab an' 


Lap 

cok’i 

tap a tit' 


Tcher 

kos-0 


kt -e 

Mord 




Zyr 




Vog 



las at 

Ost 



Uj 

Mag 


tap ni * 

Its 

As Turk 


tab maq * 

qa maq * 

Osm 



qa^ maq * 


Of cours the companson only refers he e to the radical subject leav ng the 
te m nations which ary acc rdmg to the languages o t of the question 

Full * Votiac To be full * S bstantively all 

‘ Piec all fcoAo- to assemble to collect 
’ To reach a veat s re 

• It s perhaps necessary here to ule i«c » It ife wh ch some ph lologists 
dentify ith the words placed below 

* Heap k kk xi-m to assemble to collect 

Heap Complet Knife To touch 

** T find attain tal i m to beat t smooth 
* T holl to e grav 

SI 
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TO PIT IX A I ixr 

TO 111' n 

TO r i'\ 

TO 1 

Accad 

SO) ' 

X" 


hi 

Fin 

w; -ja~ 


Lu -jn-ri 

yo )' 

Esth 



} 17 -u-n 

ir )i 

Lap 


Lar-tl 



Tcher 

f/// * 




Mord 




sr, 

Zyr 

zoi 

J or -lo 


yuj a 

Vog 

su' 



te )ii 

Ost 




ir, 0)1’ 

Mag 

SO) ^ So)' 

Lo i )ti 

hi)'' 

n, nt {n’-nt) 

As Turk 




ji tnorh 

Osm 




jt nitt 


TO \OM|T 

TO r o TO urn, 

ITsT TO I'l 

T A r t> TO, nit 

Accad 

aytii 



hat 

Fm 

oLsf-nt! an 




Esth 





Lap 





Tcher 





Mord 





Zyr 


Luil-a 



Vog 


kol-an '® 



Ost 

ay^-cm 

Lud-cni, xod- 

cnd° 


Mtlg 


hal )ii " 



As Tuik 



bat- 

■niaq,' hit-niek'^ 

Osm 



hat 

niaq^'^ hit-mcL'^ 


These are only a few examples which it would be 
easy to multiply, but they suffice to give the reader 
an idea of the striking resemblance existing between 


'■ Substantively, “ line ” 

= “ Lengthening-, length, extent,” toi-e-n, "straight, extended” 

® “To put in order, regulate,” wj-a, “upnght, just ” 

“Perch” 5 “Tune, turn” « “Senes, line” 

^ “ Rank, order, time ” s Crj ” 

« Yakut, SI , Tchouvache, se “To spend the night ” 

To sleep ” “lo descend, to give way ” 

“To be done, completed, to finish ” 
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the \\ords of the Accadian lexicon, so far as rve can 
understand them, and those of the Altaic lexicons, 
particularly the Ugro Finnic and the Turco Tartaric 
groups It IS true that we ought to beware of a 
simple analogy between words of different languages, 
for It IS often deceitful , I am also quite wiling to 
admit that all the similitudes in the aocabulary which 
can be discovered at present between the Accadian 
and the modem Altaic languages should be revased 
as our studies progress, when some of them will very 
likely prove of no value But at the same time I 
must observe that many of those I have just quoted 
are based on facts that would defy the most minute 
scientific examination, facts which refer to the roots 
and not to the word as it stands, the examples being 
the result of a critical analy sis or dissection of the word 
From this point of view there is another circum 
stance of great importance referring to the gram 
matical peculiarity mentioned above, namely, that 
there are m the Accadian many propositions or roots 
which retain the same form w ithout any dev elopment 
or modification whether they are used as substantives 
or verbs This dialect exhibits, in an absolute and 
living state, a number of verbal or substantive roots 
in daily use formed from primitive roots, which it 
needs close examination to discover m the derivatives 
of the Ugro Finnic languages Here are a few 
examples 

UGRO FINNIC ROOTS ACC ADI AR 

kat lit bruise break qut * cut cut m pieces 

har kor kur hr echo mur hr ‘ ord, murmur 
mur speak 


21' 
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UGRO-FINNIC ROOTS 

kor, ker, “ ask, seek, collect ” 
ka/i, kan, kuu^ Jce/i, km, “ to be 
stiff, straight, strong, solid ” 

kavi, kain, kum, kwi, “to be 
bent, round ” 

tar, to7, to, ti7, “break, share, 
cut ” 

Jiar, ko7, ke7, kir, “to be bent, 
round, m a circle ” 
sak, sok, S7tk, stk, “ to taper, to 
be first, to push forward ” 
sar,so7, stcr, si7 , “to increase, 
to enlarge, push fonvard, to 
be long, to expand ” 


ACC ADI AN 

kw, “to obtain, to conquer” 

p777, “to stand up, to exist, to 
be ” 

^/77, gc77, “to Stand up, to be 
firm, exist ” 

ga77t, “to be bent ” 

ia7 , “cut, separate, decide” 

i 

Xa7, “circle, collar, viscera” 

sak, “ head, summit, point, 
chief” 

sar, “ push forward, grow ” 

S7/7, “ pash, expel ” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Phonology of the Accadtan Language 

the compansons which we have just drawn 
between the different vocabulanes, and how 
illustrated by examples, reveal the unexpected fact 
that the Accadian roots resemble the Ugric much 
more than they do the Finnic They are less full, 
less developed than those of the latter language, while 
they resembled those of the former in the frequent 
omission of the vocalic termination and the modifica 
tion of two rival consonants into one 

Some philologists have stumbled at this fact, as 
they considered it necessary to the proof of the 
Altaic character of the language that the Accadian 
forms should resemble more closely those of the 
Finnic dialect But in this, to my mind, they are 
only yielding to a preconceived idea , they should 
give the character of recent alterations to the dif 
ferences of form which distinguish the Ugric from 
the Finnic roots But really nothing justifies this 

But not howeve the internal contracbon thch suppresses a syllable in the 
m ddle of a word No e ample of this ts found i the Accad an tho gh it is often to 
b metwthmth ancient dal ctsofS sa a 
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opinion, which is pretty generally adopted by Alta- 
istic philologists. The points in question are not 
necessarily of any fixed date , they may have be- 
longed to a much earlier period than is generally 
supposed, and constituted, perhaps long ago, the 
individual originality of the Ugric idioms as well as 
of the Accadian in comparison with the regular 
Finnish dialects This is the conclusion to which 
I have been led by the study of the Accadian 
language 

But we must now examine the phonetic phe- 
nomena which are allowed to exist m the Accadian 
itself, and for this purpose we must study it apart 
from any exterior comparison This language re- 
veals, indeed, a very curious contrast, which is also 
highly important On one hand, it is a language 
which' was formed and crystallized at a ver}’’ early 
epoch in the original phase of agglutination, and its 
grammar possesses, consequently, some forms of a 
most ancient stamp, to which, from this point of view, 
none but those of the Mantchoo can be compared 
On the other hand, m the monuments we possess, it 
seems to be a language of long standing, spoken for 
centuries, the words of which are as though worn out 
by long use. We discover in it the effects of very 
powerful agents of phonetic change 

These influences, as we gather from the trans- 
formations which the roots undergo in the heart of 
the language, may be distributed into two classes, 
a tendency to omit the final vowels, and an attempt 
to soften the pronunciation 

The Accadian is peculiarly prone to the omission 
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of final vowel For a certain number of words we find 
equally both forms, with or without the final vowel 
for instance, dara and dar, “ race ,” ntu and ut, “ sun,” 
eni and en, “ lord ” The influence of a tendencj to 
omit the final vowel strikes us even m words of 
which we discover the formation by means of suffixes 
ending m a \ owel Thus, ma, “ country ,” produces 

mada, by means of the individualming suffix da, and 
mada becomes contracted into mad, tint, “to pass, 
leap over, enter," is certainly denv ed by the addition 
of the suffix n, and the more simple root til, “ to 
assail, attack, enter,” and it becomes tiir All the 
casual suffixes which do not end in a heavy vowel 
are susceptible of this contraction , we find ungalmur, 
“to my king,” for tmgalmnra, ennunak, “for the 
guard,” instead of emumekti , "fhe splendid and 
magnificent,” for 

This endeavour to modify the pronunciation gives 
nse to three principal facts, which we shall illustrate 
by several examples 

1st The alteration in the root by the omission of 
the final vowel is not the only one made, for that 
often leaves a consonant at the end of the word , 
when the consonant is m, «, or a guttural, it is often 
suppressed, in order to render the sound more agree 
able , the parallel forms ertn and ert, “ servant,” gig 
and gte, “ night,” etc , etc , furnish us with a proof 
of this modification Hence a fact, traces of which 
which are now beginning to be discovered in the 
Accadian, and which have long been proved to exist 
in Finnic, Magyar, and aif the Ugro Finnic Ian 
guages , we do not possess the full and perfect form 
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of the root in many words, except as joined to a 
suffix of declension or conjugation, because in the 
absolute form the root is contracted through the 
influence I have just mentioned 

Take therefore as an example the verbs “ to gi\e” 
and “ to accomplish,” in the infinitive and singular of 
the preterite they are si and , but diiectlyit be- 
comes necessary to add a suffix of number or time, 
in the plural of the piesent, they assume the forms 
stmus and swine, ^igtes and ^igi (for sigt-c), because 
in reality the root is swni and sigi, anil the addition 
of the suffix (acting here as an element of preserva- 
tion, quite contrar}’’ to its usual functions in inflected 
languages) keeps it perfect, and arrests the contrac- 
tion of the final letter, which takes place when there 
is no suffix to protect it.' 

2nd In its effort after euphony, the Accadian pro- 
nunciation rarely allows of two adjacent consonants 
We should not be able to find more than twenty 
such instances among the polysyllabic roots ex- 
pressed by ideograms, and explained by the sylla- 
baries, or those written phonetically in the Accadian 
texts But we can easily fathom the reason of this 
peculiarity The harsh sound resulting from the 
juxtaposition of two consonants is avoided by con- 


’ Great attention should be paid to facts of this kind, for they often cvcrcise a 
modifying influence on, the ideas which ne connect with certain words Here is an 
example of it We have two forms (expresed by two difierent ideograms) for the 
Accadian word “fish,” xa and ^an 1 compared it to the Finnic kala and the 
Hungarian hal, to which xan, from a phonetic point of view, really corresponds But 
I believed so far in the antenonty of the form \a, which was my reason for not 
agreeing with M Donner’s opinion connecting Aa/a-^ai with a root Aa/ Well' I -was 
wrong, for it is only a contraction of xan and even xana , the proof of it rests in 
the statement that I made about the illative xanakii (and not Xaku) in which the root 
assumes its onginal form topupport the suffix 
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tracting them into one Here is the proof Although 
we seldom find two consonants in roots which allow 
of no further analysis, yet we often see them in the 
numerous compound words of the Accadian Now, 
in this case, the peculiar character of the cuneiform 
Anarian writing, while it places the two ideograms 
side by side, gives no indication of the phonic modi 
fication undergone by the two roots thus brought 
together , but we are helped out of this difficulty by 
the commentaries on the pronunciation, which the 
Assyrian scribes so often added on the lexicographical 
tablets 

From them we learn that the first consonant was 
almost always assimilated to the second Thus, 
suppose we had the two roots ut and sti represented 
by the ideograms x andy, when they were united into 
a compound, they were written as x y only the com 
mentaries inform us that the compound became tissxt 
by assimilation, not iUsu This modification went 
still further The same commentaries inform us, by 
various examples, which all point to the same fact, 
that double letters had no effect upon the pro 
nunciation, they were sounded like simple letters 
Thus, m the compound nt su, literally, “ sun — to 
set, we follow the change operated by a modifica 
tion of the pronunciation through the successive 
forms ntsu, ussu, usu in the word “while,” and the 
substantn e “ break of day,” we have the same series, 
barbar, babbai, babar Finally, I will only remind my 
readers of the forms mentioned above, which are 
written phonetically m the texts , such as gagarra 

S my La e fnm I lei ( 7 A / / e p 47 et s q 
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for gargarra, nanam for immiiam, ganamga for gm- 
namga, etc , etc , their origin is now easily accounted 
foi 

3rd We have just seen that thcie is a tendency 
to omit the final guttuial of a root, but the initial 
guttural is often aspirated under the influence of dif- 
ferent circumstances, becoming x from k 01 g; then 
this aspirate is modified, and finally almost dis- 
appears, 01 loses itself in the h which is always in- 
herent m the initial vowel The particle w^hich is 
prefixed to form the piecatne of veibs, exhibits the 
following scale of degeneiation gan, ga, -gci, a (ha), 
in a root signifying “light, day” (compaic the 
Finnic koi), w^e can follow' the same pi egression ku, 
yii, u (hu) 

Such aie the principal processes of phonetic decay, 
which may easily be veiified in the Accadian itself, 
as we have already pointed out But these pro- 
cesses are the result of certain tendencies, which 
have brought the Accadian roots to foims so closely 
resembling those of the Ugric roots, wdiilst the Finnic 
have preserved fuller, and therefore more ancient 
forms , at least, as a rule, for there are some excep- 
tions as in every case for instance, although the 
Accadian hidu, “ moon,” has the initial guttural 
aspirated, it is less contracted than the Finnic knn, 
which rather resembles the Vepse kudat, and the 
form that most nearly approaches the original here 
seems to be the Vogul kohta (cf Mag hold), the 
fundamental root being kal, kul, kil, as M Dormer 
has proved 

No one can deny that an exact linguistic method 
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imposes upon us the duty of testing the comparisons 
established betiveen the Accadian vocabulary and 
that of the Ugro Finnic languages by the laws of 
phonetic change, which ue find in this language, 
operating upon the roots themselves To act other 
wise would be to dev late from the paths of science 
In examining the lexicon, therefore, we acknowledge 
these laws, and their application may be observed in 
those comparisons we gave above as examples 
Some have seen in them also specimens of certain 
laws of correspondence in articulation between the 
Accadian and those Ugro Finnic dialects which we 
can thoroughlj understand, independently of the 
processes of phonetic change which I have just men 
tioned , for we are already advanced to such a point 
in this study, that, instead of contenting ourselves 
with simple approximative analogies, we begin to 
trace firm and unalterable laws of permutation 

1st The Accadian soft checks, b, g, d, correspond 
to the Finnic hard checks, p, k, I, as a rule, they 
are only found when some of the languages belong 
mg to the Ugro Finnic group (exclusive of the dia 
lect of the Lapps) allow also the soft check in the 
same word 

2nd Whenever the Ugric languages substitute x 
or h for a Finnic k, the Accadian also has x> and 
sometimes even as the initial letter the simple vowel 
in which the aspirate h is inherent , there are very 
few exceptions to this rule 

3rd If an / in Magyar is found to correspond with 
a Finnic p, we may be sure that the Accadian will 
also have p, and not the soft check, b 
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4th In the diverse foims under which the same 
root presents itself, some of the Ugro-Finnic roots 
have a dental, others a sibilant , in such a case, the 
Accadian usually gives the piefcrcnce to the dental, 
which is generally and not / 

5th Although in the Accadian / is not so sys- 
tematically changed into a dental, as is the case in 
Ostiac, still It IS frequently done, and d is then the 
dental chosen 

6th. The Accadian sometimes substitutes n for /, 
like the Ugro-Finmc languages , but this change is 
only made at the end of the root. 

7th Vice versa, it allows I to be used for n before 
a guttural. 

8th Whenever the proto-Mcdic has r, and the 
Ugro-Finmc languages /, the Accadian has also / 
gth If the Ugro-Finnic languages have a final sibi- 
lant, the Accadian may substitute r, and reciprocally. 

loth An Accadian k or g corresponds in certain 
cases to a liquid sibilant or a sonant in the Ugi'o- 
Finnic and Turco-Tartaric languages. 

nth The words beginning with ja, jo, pi, je, p, in 
the Ugro-Finmc languages, have a, 11, e, i in the 
Accadian , for the latter has no initial 7, or at least it 
coalesces with the h inherent in the vowel 

Any one who is acquainted with the Altaic lan- 
guages will see at once that these phonetic laws 
agree in their essential data with those of the Ugro- 
Finmc dialects, and especially with Ostiac, as has 
been already observed by M Donner Again, then, 
we find ourselves face to face with new and weighty 
arguments, which unite with the tendency to omit 
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the final letter, the rare occurrence of two adjacent 
consonants, several grammatical peculiarities, and 
the separate existence of the suffixes and the root m 
compounds, to prove the same fact, namely, that the 
Accadian bore a closer resemblance with the Ugnc 
languages, and particularly Ostiac, than with the 
real Finnic languages It exhibited in its vocabulary, 
at a period some thirty centuries before the Christian 
era, most of the changes and phonetic tendencies 
which characterize the Ugnc tongues It therefore 
bore witness to the fact that these points are not of 
recent date, although Finnic has remained untouched 
up to the present time by some of these phonetic 
changes, and is an example of preservation only 
equalled in Lithuanian amongst all thfe Aryan Ian 
guages So striking is the analogy, that some day, 
perhaps, in the progress of our study of the Accadian, 
it may come to be regarded as the primitive type of 
the Ugnc languages, belonging really to this special 
subdivision of the great Turanian or Altaic family 
However this last conjecture may turn out, for of 
course it is as yet but a conjecture, we may yet con 
fidently affirm, in spite of our imperfect acquaintance 
with the Accadian vocabulary, that, as regards the 
lexicolog) and grammatical morphology, the affinity 
of the Accadian with the Altaic languages is clearly 
established New inqumes can only strengthen our 
opinion, and confirm this pnncipal fact, by enabling 
us to judge better of the degree of relationship be 
tween the ancient Turanian language of Chaldea 
and certain groups which are still represented by the 
same linguistic family 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

The 07 ig!ii of the Kifshito-St untie idtt^wr 

tiiumpli of the Kiishito-Scmitic religion 
IS still more ancient than the tiiumph of the 
Ass 37 rian ovei the Accadian language Onl}’ in the 
formulae and h3mins of the magic collection which 
must have been gathered from oral traditions, do 
we find the old lehgious S3'stem peculiar to the 
Accadians which was so thoroughl3' confoimable to 
the characteristics of their race, and so connected 
with the beliefs of the Finns and other Turanians 
as to suggest that it was derived from them. 
Although the affinit3'' of the Chaldaio-Bab3donian 
official religion with that of the S3"rian, Canaamtish 
and Arab populations, proves that this religion must 
have been originally promulgated b3^ the Kushites 
of Babylon, yet it was the same religion as the old 
kings of Ur professed in spite of their purely 
Accadian names The Accadian inscriptions of 
the Likbabi (or Likbagas, the reading of this name 
is still doubtful) and the Dungi ’ are dedicated to the 
gods who remain to the last day of Bab3don the 

^ See Inscriptions of Dungi, king of Ur, in “Earlj Historj’ of Babylonia,” m 
Recoids of the Past,Vo\ III , p i 
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objects of public adontion, and whom the great 
sacerdotal system of classification places in the 
highest ranks of the celestial hierarch) E\cn at 
this point the gods peculiar to the magical books are 
no longer mentioned 

At the same time, the most ancient liturgical 
documents we possess about the Chaldaio Bab) 
Ionian religion, that collection of h)mns which I 
called, in a first and \ery imperfect attqmpt at a 
translation of its principal parts, the Chaldean Veda, 
are m the Accadian tongue, although the songs are 
not generally addressed to the primitire gods of 
Accad, but to those whom I regard as haring been 
worshipped at first b) the Kushites It seems that 
the priesthood of Bab) Ion and Chaldea in the 
seventh century, regarded these hymns as the 
most ancient trophies of their owai religion whieh 
had been preserved in a settled form So the 
Accadian became for them the sacred language 
of prayer to the gods, as well as the tongue which 
commanded the spints, owing to the co existence 
of the liturgical collection and the magical collection 
forming a sort of double Veda, only w ith this differ 
ence from the Indian, that in Chaldea the collec 
tion corresponding to the Atharva Veda consisted 
of older pieces, which were more suited to the 
primitive doctrine of the people m whose language 
they were composed, than those of the collection 
analogous to the Rig There was another thing 
that tended still more to give to the Accadian the 
character of a sacred language, even m a religion 

See the part u der th a title in Vol U of tny Premi'Tts C vtl to 
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which was not primarily adopted by the Accadians. 
As the cuneifoim graphic system had been invented 
by the Turanian portion of the population, and 
according to the genius and requiiements of that 
language, the Chaldean people wiotc in Accadian 
long befoie they viote in Assyiian, consequently the 
significant names which wcie applied in Accadian 
to the Kushito-Semitic divinities had a written 
form piior to their Assyrian names. AVhen writing 
was fiist applied to the Semitic language, these 
forms were adopted in pieference to the phonetic 
orthogiaphy of the coi responding Ass}rian names 
as ideographic groups consecrated by custom This 
point once established, the Accadian became later, 
m the eyes of the Chaldean piiests, the language 
in which they wTote the names of the gods, even 
when they read them m then Semitic form, and 
therefore, Accadian pre-eminently the language of 
religious symbolism 

All these facts show ho'w ancient was the diffusion 
of the Kushito-Semitic religion, the sister to those of 
Syria and Phemcia, amongst the Accadian nation, 
while it still presers'-ed its owm characteristics and 
language This event must have been nearly con- 
temporary with the juxtaposition of the tvvo races 
on the soil of Chaldea and Babylonia, and the 
Nimroditish conquest, which the book of Genesis 
points out to us as temporarily subjugating Erech 
and Accad together with Babel to the power of 
Kush, had no doubt some connection with it. 

We must however make the best use of such 
knowledge as we possess, and go back further than 
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authentic history and the original records which have 
been handed down to us, m order to reach the 
epoch when the people of Sumir and Accad, at that 
time the sole inhabitants of the southern basin of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, whilst another duision of 
the same race dw elt in the mountains of the cast, and 
professed that religion of demonological naturalism, 
to which the other Turanian nations continued to 
cling, together with a hierarch) composed of the 
pnests of magic and a worship consisting of their 
rites and incantations 

But there is no need to go bach as far as might 
at first sight seem ncccssat) for the era of the 
establishment of the Chaldaio Bab) Ionian religion, 
and its final triumph over the Accadian faith, m 
a count!) speciall) noted as the “ country of 
Accad," the southern proamccs where the Turanian 
language was last spoken and where the proper 
tion of Kushitcs was small as compared with the 
Turanians The most ancient cpigraphic monuments 
that we possess of this reign, the empire of the old 
kings of Ur, ma) perhaps mark the establishment 
of the new religion It is indeed a very striking 
fact which has been already pointed out by so\ eral 
scholars, that at the base of all the pyramidical 
temples of Chaldea proper, at Ur, Erech, Nippur, 
and Larsa, the name of the same king, which 
I have temporarily rendered Likbabi, is to be 
seen upon the bricks “ Although the whole of 
Chaldea has been thoroughly explored,” says Canon 

See G Raw! ns n s T/ e le Gftat M rci a nd editi Vol I p 15C ct 
seq 176 
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Rawlinson, “no trace is to be found of any sacred 
monument that could be attributed with any degree 
of probability to a date prior to this prince.” He 
IS the first of whom we possess any inscriptions, 
as yet, but he belongs to the regular histoiical 
period and does not open an era m it like a Menes 
in Egypt Temples in the form of pyramids at 
certain distances one from the other must therefore 
be considered quite a recent institution in Chaldea 
as compared with what they were m the country of 
Shmar or Sumir, wheie national tradition, like 
that of the Bible, placed the construction of the 
first of these temples side by side with the confusion 
of tongues, and no one dared to attribute the founda- 
tion of the original pyramids of Babylon and Borsippa 
to any historical king ; for they were said to be the 
work of a “very ancient” king, or perhaps even moie 
correctly “ of the most ancient king, the first king.” ‘ 
In the land of Accad, instead of being an ancient 
and indigenous growth, the construction of this kind 
of edifice was really only an imitation of Babylonian 
customs, undertaken and cairied out in all the 
cities at once by the same king, who is not lost to 
sight in the gloom of the times, but appears on the 
contrary m the full light of history Now the 

pyramidical temple is the tangible expression, the 
material and architectural manifestation of the 

' See my Commentate des Fragments cosmogomtjues de Bhose, p 55 Mr Bos- 
cawen m Tians Soc Bih Aich, Vol IV , p 167-170, has published the fragments of 
a bilingual text of an ancient king whose name is unfortunately lost, relating to some 
works carried on at the Pyramid of Babylon, from a copy made in the time of Assur- 
banipal , but the expiessions of this text seem to me to imply the notion of a restoration 
and improvement on the onginal, considered as the completion rather than Ihe 
foundation of the edifice 
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Chaldaio Bibjlonnn religion Sen mg both as a 
sanctuarj and as an obstnatorj for the stars, it 
agreed admirablj A\ith the genius of the esscntiall} 
sidereal religion to winch it was united bj an 
indissoluble bond The King LiUbabi who erected 
pjraniidical temples in all the Chaldean towns, 
for up to that time thc3 were uni now n in the 
country , appears consequentlj as a sort of crow ned 
apostle of the Clialdaio Babj Ionian religion , he was 
particular!) desoted to the god Sm, who became 
henceforth the god of the town of Ur, )et honouring 
cquall) Anu and Nana in Unikli, Santas in Larsa, 
Bel in Nipur, or rather in each town the god who 
was regarded from that time fontard as its special 
protector His works of religious architecture show 
the actiMt) of Ins followers in favour of the religion 
wliieli he embraced, and which he endeavoured, 
as It would seem with a certain amount of success 
to substitute for the ancient Accadian magical 
religion which possessed no temples and no fi\ed 
public worship 

On first beginning to stud) these details, the mind 
IS struck b) the unit) of language and civilization 
m Bab) Ion and Ass)ria “The onl) variation, it 
was said at the time, in the long list of the Clialdaio 
Assyrian 1 mgs is the fluctuation between the centres 
of gravit) of their power Sometimes transplanted 
from the south, where it had tal en root, to the 
north, sometimes from the north to the south, 
the Semitic empire of Mesopotamia was termed 
conformably to those changes, either the Chaldean 
empire or the Assyrian empire The worship, 
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m annex s, language and extent of these two king- 
doms remain exactly the same.” ' But in proportion 
as our knowledge of the monuments and cuneifoim 
texts has inci eased, the pciiod has come, as it docs 
m all sciences, when we detect distinctions in i\hat 
appeared at first to be quite unifoim ; and undcincath 
a general umt}^ many dnersitics aic now found 
to exist It is umveisally agiccd, and this point 
has been maintained chiefly 1 )}* English scholais, 
that m spite of the adoption of Chaldaio-Bab} Ionian 

cultus by the people of Assui, the Assyrians and 

« 

Babylonians weie two distinct nations, possessing in 
many things a peculiai ph3’-siognomy, special customs 
and opposite characteristics, almost as diffcicnt the 
one from the other as wcie those of the Giccks and 
Romans The spectacle of then common mtcicsts 
and the diffeience between them, the initiative part 
played by Babylon and the oiigmality which Assyiia 
managed to keep m spite of it, has an exact parallel 
m the leciprocal relation still existing between China 
and Japan Besides 'we know from the most leliable 
documents, and from the testimony of the Assyiians 
themselves, that Bab3don remained almost entirety 
independent of Assyria until the eighth century b c , 
and always had its owm special histoiy * We must 
now go back still farther into the most i emote anti- 
quity and distinguish Babylonia, inhabited principally 
by the Kushites, fiom Chaldea, ivhich retained its 
Chaldean or Turanian character much later. There 


* Oppert’s, Hision e ties Empu cs de Chaldie el d'Assyi le, p 6 
" See parhcularly Smith’s “ Early History of Babylonia” Tt ans Soc Eil Atch, 
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was originally, no doubt, a non Semitic or ante Kushite 
Babylon, using this name m anticipation, for to be 
quite correct we should say a town of Tin tir, in 
the same way that there was an Agane and a 
Sippara to which we ought probably to giie the 
title Sumirian But the whole of this northern division 
of the laud lost its Turanian character much more 
quickly than the towns of the south Babylon and 
Chaldea were united for a short period, but at the 
time of the Kushite invasion under the legendary 
empire of Nimrod they quickly separated again, 
and their progress through many centuries was quite 
independent of each other, corresponding with the 
characteristics of the races, which predominated 
respectively in the two countries During this state 
of things the authentic history of these two coun 
tries begins, supported by contemporary documents 
From that time, even under the powerful monarchs 
of Ur, who united the hvo countries under their 
sway, and whose dominion seems to have extended 
over a part at least of the territory which was 
aftenvards called Assyria, the difference between 
the races predominating m Babylon and Chaldea 
IS plainly shown by a difference in the language 
most generally used in each of the countries We 
have a positive proof of this fact in the official 
inscriptions of the vice regents of the monarchs of 
Ur m the principal cities In the southern towns, 
as Sirgilla, Is baggi Hea, Eridhu, these governors 

These vice ege t have t% o differe t titles 1 ke the to ns, behveer \ h ch t e. 
1 11 find t niposs ble t d sti gu h 

ist Acc dan^ tes A syn nnu I 

and Accadan »r t As^nan kka kk 
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generally had Accadian names, and even when they 
themselves bore Semitic names (as Idadu at Eridhu) 
their inscriptions were always in the Accadian, like 
those of their sovereigns m all the region of the 
south, from Nipur to the Persian Gulf But at 
Diru in the neighbouihood of Babylon (the ancient 
name of this town was Bat-ana), as also at Assur, 
the vice-regents had Semitic names, and their in- 
scriptions were written m Assyrian , ’ in the north 
also the kings of Ur, Dungi for instance, used the 
Assyrian for their official documents In the same 
way, the independent kings of Agane show by the 
form of their names that they were of Kushito- 
Semitic origin, and there were some princes, Sabuv 
amongst the number, who were referred back to a 
period of extreme antiquity by certain indications con- 
nected with the monarchs who succeeded them From 
this time the predominance of the Semitic language 
and the ethnic element that spoke it m Babylonia 
IS so certain, that there was no need to fear the effects 
of the Elamite conquest of the Kassians, which took 
place a little later, and their dominion during many 
centuries. In the inscriptions of some kipgs of 
this dynasty there is an attempt made to substitute 
a duality, Kasst u Ak-kadi for the ancient formula 
Sumen a Akkadt, but these Kassi did not however 
succeed in making their own language predominate, 
although it continued to furnish their regal names , 
their inscriptions as kings of Babylon were written m 

' See in my Choix des Textes cuneifa) mes, No 5,\he inscnption of lln-viutalil, 
vice-regent of Diru, whom 1 have erroneously represented as a prince of Babylon itself, 
by a false assimilation of the Archaic form of the initial letter in the ideographic 
group representing the name of his town 
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the Accadian or Assyrian, and it was under their 
supremacy that the Assyrian tongue finally sup 
planted the Accadian everyivhere, a circumstance 
evidently owing to the predommating influence of 
their capital Babylon 

The annals of the northern and southern provinces 
of Babylonia and Chaldea, the countries of Sumir and 
Accad, became intermingled a little before the in 
vasion of the Kassi or Cissians, about the twentieth 
century n c , when for the first time a king of Agane 
in the north, Sargon I , united the t-wo countries 
under his sceptre and formed them into a single 
empire 

That was the time when the great work of classi 
fication and reform of the religion took place, when 
the text of the sacred magical and astrological 
books was definitely settled, in one word when the 
priesthood determined to unite into a complete 
whole, subordinate to its own religious ideas, the 
various institutions which the different elements 
of the population had founded in Babylonia and 
Chaldea, and which were independent of and even 
perhaps antagonistic to each other 

The Chaldaio Babylonian civilization was thus 
fairly established , it was essentially of a very 
mixed character, but the contributions of the two 
races, the Turanian and Kushito Semitic, were so 
thoroughly combined th it it is now extremely 
difficult in many cases to distinguish them This 
civilization became from that time common to the 
whole territory between Assyria and the sea The 

See Inscnption of the Birth of SsTgina nPecord of the Past Vol V p i 
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bilingual lexicographical tablets with their methodi- 
cally classified enumerations of animals, plants, and 
minerals, natural aud artificial objects, the anatomy 
of their different parts, weapons, utensils, all kinds 
of agricultural and industrial implements, food, 
drinks, means of transport by land and sea, diseases, 
professions, and classes of persons, furnish us with 
a complete picture of the state of civilization at 
the epoch when they were written, and the social 
state and knowledge upon which part of this civiliza- 
tion rested It is the same that we see afterwards 
with a few changes existing at Babylon until the 
end of the great city’s independence, and spreading 
all over Assyria It was quite different from the 
Chaldean civilization under the ancient kings of Ur, 
of which Mr George Rawlmson has given such an 
interesting picture in his Five Ancient Monarchies 
from the rums of Mugheir and Warka , great pro- 
gress has taken place since those early times 

The improved civilization which is brought before 
us in the lexicographical tablets possesses this 
striking peculiarity that it is a civilization in two 
languages If all the civilization were the work of 
one of the two ethnic and linguistic elements of the 
population, while the other only borrowed such 
improvements, we ought to find amongst the people 
who instituted these reforms a complete indigenous 
nomenclature for ever}^thmg connected with the 
different branches of civilization , the others on 
the contrary would have copied from them by 
translating the necessary terms into their own 
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language, m the same way the latter element 
would have had recourse to the vocabulary of the 
other to designate objects with which it had become 
familiar since intercourse had been established 
between the two Now we find that this is not the 
case, the borrowing of designations for the most 
necessary objects and inventions which are essential 
to a perfect civilization is reciprocal, almost as 
many names are imported from the Accadian 
into the Assyrian as from the Assyrian into the 
Accadian There are several utensils, instruments 
and institutions which must have been introduced 
by the population speaking a Semitic language, and 
have formed part of its contribution to the common 
fund, for they were designated by a simple word m 
the language, while they are expressed in the 
Accadian by round about phrases, compounds of 
an artificial nature, where the Assyrian word itself 
has not been boldly adopted into the vocabulary 
A thorough and attentive analysis of the lexico 
graphical tablets, with a view to ascertaining what 
words one language borrowed from the other, would 
be a most interesting and useful study These 
tablets would then serve as a faithful mirror, re 
fleeting in part the work of the formation of the 
Chaldaio Babylonian civilization , my own studies 
have led me to the discovery that m some branches 
of culture the Kushito Semitic element took the 
initiative, as the Turanian did m others 

I must add that as regards political matters at 
the time when the great work of religious, scientific, 
and social organization took place in connection 
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With the Chaldaio-Babylonian civilization, such as 
it was to remain, the northern provinces, speaking 
even then hardly anything but a Semitic language, 
took the principal management, as they really 
possessed the supremacy under Sargon and his son. 
The northern sacerdotal schools, those of Sippara, 
Babylon, and Borsippa, played a more important 
part m the politics of the country than the southern 
schools, those of Urukh and Ur. Or at least the 
great sacerdotal schools both in the south and north 
are an institution connected primarily with the 
Kushito-Semitic religion, although in the latter 
days, about the time of Nabukuduruzur and the 
Achaememdes, the caste which they represented 
called themselves specially Chaldeans , this title 
would have been perhaps more correctly applied to 
some division amongst them, the priests of magic 
for instance 
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CHAPTER XXV 


TAe hvo ethnic clments tn the Babylonian nation 


W ^HE diversity of races of men and languages 
^ IS a fact which struck all the ancients In 
the interior of Babylon itself at the time of the first 
Chaldean empire different languages were spoken, 
which were hardly intelligible in any other part 
but the one where they were spoken ' /Cschylus 
also calls the inhabitants of this town ira^JifuKTOs 
dxAoy, “ a mixed crowd of every ongin " And all 
the edicts of the kings of Babylon mentioned in the 
book of Daniel ’ begin with these words, “ Be it 
known to you, O people, nations, and languages, ” 
The vast commerce of Babylon and Chaldea both 
by sea and land, as also the great influx of captives 
who were brought into the country by the con 
quering kings, such as Nebuchadnezzar, was an 


VII 14 


Quatremire Memotn g^'nraphqwmr laBaljlone p 21 
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important influence in the production of this variety 
in race and language 

Foreign peoples, forming as the Jews did regular 
colonies with their own religion, civil laws and 
language, had come, in consequence of successful 
wars, and established themselves in the lower pro- 
vinces of the Tigris and Euphrates, side by side 
with the ancient population and the Armenian 
tribes which the cuneiform texts teach us were 
so numerous even in the eighth century before the 
Christian era, and the native population itself had 
always been of a very mixed character from tlih 
earliest times 

, That two ethnically different races existed in the 
population of Babylonia and Chaldea at the com- 
mencement of the historical era, is an established 
fact which the labours of every Ass3’’riologist have 
tended to confirm, although some ignorant and super- 
ficial devotees of the Semitic language have ventured 
to doubt this as well as the existence of the Accadian 
tongue A dualism of language corresponded to this 
dualism of race Aroilnd the lower basin of the 
Euphrates and Tigris two languages ' were spoken, 
belonging to quite different families , the Accadian, 
which we claim as a branch of the Turanian or 
Altaic family, and the language of the so-called 
Semitic group, to which the name of Assyrian has 
been given because it was used m Assyria as well as 
in Babylon and Chaldea As this title of Assyrian 
has been universally adopted, we must fall in with 
the general custom inconvenient as it is in this case, 
though the name is by no means suitable , it is too 
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limited and has the misfortune to resemble that 
of the people by whom it was most recently spoken 
We could not however venture to change it for a 
more correct designation, as that would render an 
already complicated question still more complicated 
by creating confusion in the terms used I therefore 
continue to call the language by this name, but I 
would remind my readers that in Babylon and part 
of Chaldea, Ass3rian was spoken long before the 
existence of the Assyrian nation, in other words, the 
people of Assur adopted m later times the Semitic 
language of Babylonia 

The mo's! ancient of the Babylonian kings, some ol 
whose epigraphic writings we possess, kings who can 
vie in antiquity with the builders of the Egyptian 
pyramids, Dungi for instance, had their official 
inscriptions engraved in the Semitic Assyrian as well 
as in the Accadian, although their proper names 
bear witness to their Accadian origin Long after, 
about the date 2000 b c , when Sargon I had his 
great astrological work compiled which we shall 
elsewhere examine, there was no idea as yet of the 
Assyrians as a nation "Ihe composers of the astro 
logical collection knew only in that direction some 
mixed tribes gutmm, the goim of the book of 
Genesis, from the midst of which rose the town 


The As ynan tnbes continued up to a late penod m their nomadic mode of life 
We have a cu ous proof of this in the fact tlat the wo d wh ch jn Assynan means 
towi and \ h ch s n every case pecul a to Assyria proper was alu a wo d 
radically a d ethnologically identical w th the Heh e\s‘’TK tent In Babylon it 
s ems that they used the \ orS er which also had a place in the Hebrew language 
w th the same mean ng Prof Sayce ascr bes its ongm to the Accadian w « toi n 
but this last point is st 11 doubtful 
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of Assur (now Kalah-Sheigat), the fiisi seat of 
civilization, which was by degrees to conquer these 
tribes and unite them into a compact whole The 
god of this city was then called Ausar,' a name 
which was afterwards changed to Assui, and the 
place Itself partook of the natuie of a Babylonian 
colony “ We may remark b)^ the way, what im- 
portant grounds these facts furnish for tianslatmg 
Genesis x ii, “ Out of that land he, Nimiod, went 
forth towards Assyria ” 

In every case the existence of the two languages 
has been fully proved, and this leads us to believe 
m a dualism of race But owing to a rather cuiious 
circumstance, we are unable to find any exact time 
when the domains of the two races, as well as of 
the two languages, were clearly defined From the 
earliest era of which we possess any wiitten recoids, 
we see the two races mingled and intermixed, 
although each kept its own language and distin- 
guishing characteristics, spreading ovei the whole 
surface of the country which extends from the 
Assyrian frontiers to the sea We can only make 
out that in the north more people spoke the Semitic 
language than the Turanian , in the country of 


^ W A / 1 , 1 I , IV , iS, 2 The town itself seems to hive been called Ausai 
before the god, whose name appears to have taken this form and then that of Assiii 
only m order to join artificially to a Semitic root (Assyrian Hebrew 
name of the ancient Sat of the Accadians, the ideographic expression of nhich 
became the usual orthography of the god Assur The choice of the characters 
generally employed in wnting Ausar as the name of a town are of such i nature as 
to lead us to conclude with Prof Sayce that the name of the place, a-Jtsat, “the 
border of the water,” is of Accadian etymology, an etymology which agrees perfectly 
with the situation of the town 

See Smith’s “Notes on the Early History of Assyna and Babylon,” in Recoids 
of the Past, Vol III , p i 
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Shinar properly so called in the south, the latter 
language Mas the more general, so also in the 
country called Accad, and later (from the ninth 
century) Kaldi But that is a question of minor 
importance, the two elements existed alike m the 
two countries 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Origin of the Chaldaio-Baby Ionian Cosmogonies 
\ 

g M HE Chaldaio- Babylonian cosmogonic traditions 
® seem to have recognized the cieation of two 
races of men, one with a brown, the other with a 
white skin ' But our data with reference to this 
point are still too imperfect to be of much use to us 
here, or to aid us in discovering a connection 
between this belief and the two different races 
existing together from the earliest times in the 
country where this belief arose, or to allow us to 
compare them with that enigmatical account given 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis about “ the sons of 
God” (ver 2), “the daughters of men” (ver 4) 
Our study of these things must be reserved until 
we are better acquainted with traditions of this kind 
A good deal of light is thrown upon this subject 
by the celebrated passage of Hellanicus,' which 

’ See Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, p 86 This very solution of many 
apparent geological and ethnographical difficulties has been already anticipated by 
Domenick M’Causland in his singular and plausible work, Adam and the Adamite 
—Ed 

Steph Byz 
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informs us that the pnmitne dualism of the dial 
dean and Babylonian nations was known to the 
Greeks, and was expressed by their use of the names 
of Chaldeans and Cephencs A Whole cycle of tra 
ditions IS connected with these names by the writer 
and other Greek authors, some of which seem really 
to possess an histoncal character, while others, in 
which Perseus plays the principal part,’ arc mythical, 
but the latter haxe acquired a great value since the 
discovery of the fragments of the Babylonian Epopee 
of Izdhubar or rather Dhubar, because one of the 
pnncipal episodes of the legend of Perseus, the 
delivery of Andromeda, resembles in every detail 
an episode in the Epopee of the shores of the 
Euphrates 

To the Greeks the name Cephenes was sy nonymous 
with Ethiopians The opinion which has been pre 
served by Hellanicus counts them as one of the two 
elements of the race inhabiting the countries watered 
by the lower course of the Euphrates and Tigns, 
the famous Ethiopians or Kushites of Babylon, 
whose existence is proved by so many passages of 
classical antiquity and the sacred wntings ’ The 
Bible connects with these Kushites the name of 
Nimrod,' which is used both as the name of a hero 

Arnan Ap Eustath ad Dionjfs Pniep 1005 Apollodor 11 4 5 Chrmiic 
posch I p 74 ed D ndo f cf Hcrodot VI 54 andM! 61 Lucan Plars VI 449 
The name of Perseus must be here the HcUcmc form of a Babylonian name with 
which we are not jet acquainted probably the same that had pven nsc to the 
Farsoudos of Ctestas 

See my Premterts Cntl salio t» Vol Up 3 ct seq 

* Ch Lenormant s Inlroduelton h Plltst trt de VAtit aectdenlalt p 40 et seq 
Movers Die Phanizter Vol 11 part 1 p 269 376 24 et seq part 2 p 104 tos 
388 Knobels Die F Iktrlafel der Gtnestt p 251 339 et seq D Cckstein 
m tht Alhei eeum FraTt^ats April 2 nd May nd and Au^st igth 1854 

* Gen X 8 1 

3 
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and as the name of a place, like all those contained 
in the same chaptci of Genesis' The moic le- 
cent Semitic language gave to the name of Nimrod 
the meaning of “rebel,” (fiom the loot lirj,) in 
consideration of the charactci assumed b} the 
heioic form of this personage, but that is ccitainl} 
a forced et3nnolog}' of latci origin Aftci the labouis 
of M GriveN and Pi of Sa}ce,' tlicic is no 100m 
to doubt that Nimrod was piopcily the Bainlonuin 
god Marduk reduced to the position of a heio, and vc 
are leady to admit that Namaiud was dcri\ed fiom 
an Accadian variation of the name of this god nua 
amar-utu ^ At any rate the god became hcic the 
personification of the people of his town 

The othei element of the nation in the dualism 
of the Chaldees and Ccphcncs consisted of the 
Chaldees, who are described by Diodorus Siculus' 
in a very correct passage about their discipline and 
their ideas as “ the most ancient of the Baby- 
lonians ” Hellamcus said in the same way, fol- 
low'ing the example of Stephen of Byzantium that 
“ before the king Cepheus,” that is to sa}’’, before the 
Cephenes, “there w^ere some Chaldees wdio extended 
beyond Babylon as far as Choche,” as far as the 
place where Seleucia afteiwvards stood In the 
opinion of Berosus, the kings who reigned im- 
mediately after the flood are Chaldees Without 

Oppert s Comptes-') endtis dc la SoctUd fvaii^aTse dc l^umismatKjiie 1 1 d'Ai chcolo^ie, 

’ Coviples-i endus de P Academic des Inso iphom, 1S74, p 37-46 fiam Soc^ Bit 
ArchjVol III,p 136, et seq 

^ T>ans Soc BiL Aich ,Vo\ II , p 243, ct seq 
■* See my Languc ft ivntivc dc la Chaldee, p 369 
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speaking in such exact terms of the existence of 
this nation anterior to the Kushites, the Bible 
clearly admits the fact by mentioning, as the ongin 
of the empire of Nimrod son of Kush, four towns 
uhich uhere already in being long before his time ’ 
It also refers to the Chaldees at a very early epoch 
under the name of the Chasdtm Thus in the time 
of Abraham the great city of Ur, noiv Mugheir, was 
called “ Ur of the Chaldees,” and before that a 
chief of the Semitic tribe from which the Hebrews 
sprang is mentioned as Arphaxad, or Arpachashd, 
“neighbour of the Chaldees’” This notice of Ur 
in the most ancient records of the Terachites as that 
of the principal town of the Chaldees, whilst the 
same records establish no connection between them 
and Babel, becomes a very important point in deter 
mining the true ethnographical character of this 
nation In fact Ur appears in all the numerous 
epigraphic monuments as the city most exclusitely 
Turanian of them all , it is only much later that we 
can trace anj Vestige of the use of the Semitic 
Assyrian language, all is in Accadian at the period 
of which we are speaking, and even under the 
Semitic kings of the dynasties of Karral and 
Larsam 

In the cuneiform documents the term Kaldu or 
Kaldi occurs as the name of a tribe of the great 
Accadian nation* which was at first very obscure, 
but which began to be renowned about the ninth 

Gen X n Gen xi Ji xv 7 

* Gen X 2 -4 XI to-ij 

* St le dt, Saras Vut col 4 1 3S / I 34) 

03* 
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century before our era ‘ Already under Assur- 
nazirhabel, Salmanassar III and Samsi-Bin," it had 
become mistress of the whole region bordering 
on the sea coast, which was then called Kaldu, 
and was divided into a great many small princi- 
palities governed by the chiefs of this tribe From 
the eighth century the tribe of the Kaldi became 
important enough to furnish kings of Babylon,^ and 
after that period the Chaldees (using the word in a 
special sense) inhabited the southern part of the 
basins of the Euphrates and Tigris, and may be 
counted as the great adversaries of the Assyrian 
power, until by overthrowing Nineveh itself they 
founded the last Chaldaio-Babylonian empire under 
the dynasty of Nabopolassar The tradition pre- 
served by Hellanicus and other Greek writers sub- 
stitutes, therefore, the name of Chaldees for that of 
Accadians, and even perhaps, as we shall see later, 
the indigenous traditions themselves used the double 
appellation of Sumir and Accad 

But this discloses a question of great importance 
We have proved the identity of the languages 
spoken by the Assyrians and the non-Turanian 
portion of the inhabitants of Bab3don, but the 
Bible affirms that the inhabitants of the two 
countries were of a different race, by placing Assur 
amongst the descendents of Shem, while the people 
of Babylon are referred back to Ham for their 
origin This would be no great stumbling-block 


' See my Piemtcies Civilisations, Vol II, p 21S = Or Samsi-Vul I 

^ The same work, Vol II , p 221 

^ We shall touch upon the question of Sumir and Accad, agaiti in the Appendix 
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after the facts revealed to us by the civilization 
imparted to the Assynan tribes by the Babylonian 
colony of Assur , it is quite natural that they should 
have adopted at the same time the language of 
their teachers which must have resembled some 
what the dialect they spoke before The difficulty 
of our problem lies in the fact that the Assyrian, 
or more correctly the Babylonian tongue belonged to 
the family commonly called the Semitic, and neither 
the Scriptures nor any other tradition mention the 
establishment of a Semitic colony in Babylon or 
the neigbouring provinces These were really the 
Ethiopians, Cephenes or children of Kush, which 
three names were given to them indifferently, who 
existed side by side with the Chaldeans proper , these 
Kushites founded the first great political power in 
Chaldea, the empire of Nimrod or the king Cepheus, 
and there is no question of a Semitic invasion having 
supplanted them, though we have certainly notices of 
a few Semitic tribes, wandering between the Kushite 
towns m the uncultivated tracts of land like the 
Terachites, who finally emigrated, doubtless before 
the great increase in the settled population and the 
Aramean tribes of later ongm But these may 
always be distinguished from the two really indigenous 


1 agree entirely with M Schrader’s theoty that the various Semitic nations of 
the no th and west who 0 ginated in Arabia the common c adle of their race had 
pre lous to the final migrat onwh ch placed them m their settled hal tations one and 
all beensubjecttothec ntactand nfiue ceofAccad an Babylon and that this affected 
themforablj and mod Red to ace ta n degree their p culiarcha actenstics But there 
isnoneedtos pposeonthi account thattheyhadeversettled m Babjlon itself The 
CO tact must have taken place m a ne ghbounng country m the pla ns on the right 
bank of the Euphrates where the anoent tnb« of these nations f they camefrom 
the cent e of Arihia naturally encamped hefo e they began thei ma ch to the 
north 
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elements, and as regards dualism of language, 
which corresponds to the dualism of race found in 
the ancient inhabitants of the countiy, wc aic 
obliged to come to the conclusion that the so-called 
Assyrian dialect was the one spoken by the Ccphcnian 
or Kushite poition of the population, although it 
belonged to the family of the Semitic languages. 
The Cephenian legends confirm this opinion by 
referring the origin of the Tciachites themselves 
to the Ethiopian element in the nation “ Aethiopiim 
proles quos rege Cepheo metus atquc odium mutare 
sedes perpulerit ” ' 

This IS no isolated case eithei Scholars of note 
whose opinion is of great weight have alieady 
remarked that the term Semitic is not suitable of 
application here A large pait, if not the majoiit}, 
of the nations mentioned in the Bible as the descend- 
ants of Ham, particularly those of the branch of Kush, 
spoke languages of this class * Hebrew was originally 
none other than the dialect of the Canaamtes , a 
nation itself profoundly Hamitic , and Isaiah even 
calls that tongue “the language of Canaan” The 
family of Abraham heard and adopted it during their 
long residence among the Canaamtes, in place of the 
language they spoke previously which probably re- 
sembled the Aiabian as the tribes of Heber and 
Joctan were descended from the same stock 

Ghez IS spoken by a people of Kushite origin in 
whom the Semitic elements made themselves strongly 

'' Taat, JIis/ , V, II ' 

- See Oppert’s fraricdts, October 21st, 1S54, De Rouge’s Rchitc ethno- 

g'>aphique, 1S59, p 109-111, and my Manuel d’Hislnue ancienne de L’Onenl, 3rd 
edition, Vol I , p 122, et seq 
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felt, yet the latter can hardly have furnished the 
language of the country, for in that case we should 
have expected it to be Yemen, just as we know that 
this people imported the writing of Southern Arabia 
The Himyantic or Sabaean language itself is the 
dialect of a country where the Kushite nations had 
established themselves, before the tribes descended 
from Joctan, and where they always continued to 
form an important part of the population Therefore 
if the Joctanides of Southern Arabia spoke at the time 
of their civilization a different language from the 
tribes of the same stock inhabiting other parts of the 
peninsula, are we not justified m attributing it to 
the influence of the pnmitive settlers in the country 
with whom they mingled ’ Thus we amve at the 
same conclusion as we did in speaking of the 
Assyrian , and this is also the case with Hebrew It 
IS a so called Semitic language which was originally 
spoken by a people classed by the book of Genesis 
among the descendants of Ham, and which that 
people afterwards introduced and established by 
means of their superior civilization amongst the 
purely Semitic tribes who were still leading a nomadic 
and pastoral life 

These facts form a powerful argument, from a 
linguistic, and, to a certain extent, historical point 
of view, m favour of the theory of those writers who 
see in the Kushite and Canaamte nations “ the most 
ancient branch of the Semitic family of the human 
race spreading over the entire interior of ancient Asia, 
from the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris into 
the heart of Arabia, from the shores of the Persian 
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Gulf to those of the Mccliteiianean, and on both 
coasts of the Gulf of Aiabia, in Africa and in 
Asia ” Some scholars hold an opinion that this 
ancient branch of the Semitic famil} was the first 
to leave the common home, and having established 
Itself in Chaldea, Ethiopia, Eg)pt, and Palestine, 
became civilized, and was thus both an object of 
execiation and env} to its pastoial bicthren Hence 
they say arose the wide separation between the 
descendants of Shem and Ham, the latter in the south 
and west, the foimei in the cast and north, although 
both belonged originally to the same family, speaking 
one language though cut up into man}' dialects, and 
professing the same leligion under different symbols, 
which may be called as a whole the S} ro-Ai abic oi 
Syro-Ethiopian family in opposition to the Indo- 
Persian or Indo-Germamc family, the othei great 
section of the white races ’ This view would 
coincide very well with the way m which the 
Kushites frequently coalesced with the pure Semitic 
races, so that they could no longer be distinguished 
from them, whenever the two elements have followed 
each other, as m Southern Arabia and possibly in 
Assyria 

But, on the other hand, it would seem anthropo- 
logically evident from the figures on monuments and 
the skulls which have been examined so far, that there 
was a distinction between the descendants of Shem 
and Ham which is not found in the language, and 
which corresponded to that established by the biblical 
narrative , the people of Ham had also to a certain 

Guigniaut’s Rebgions de VAntiqmtc, Vol II , part 3, p S22 
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degree peculiar characteristics, more materialistic and 
more industrial than those of the purely Semitic races, 
though they had likewise many common instincts, 
lastly, although a good many of the descendants of 
Ham spoke languages which were decidedly Semitic, 
others, like the Egyptians, possessed dialects which 
were doubtless closely connected rvith the Semitic 
family, but which possessed so far their own originality 
that they ought to be placed m a family apart It is 
perhaps possible to explain and reconcile these con 
tradictory data bj modifying the formula thus obtained 
by a regard to the facts which have been ascertained 
by anthropology In that case, we should have to 
suppose that the first branch detached from the parent 
stem was represented by the people of Ham, who 
coalesced with a Melaman race (black with smooth 
hair, like the Ghonds of India) which they found 
settled previously in the country into which they first 
spread, whilst the Semitic races were more behind 
hand and preserved the blood of the white race in 
all its purity Thus their intermixture with another 
people would have sufficed after a certain time to 
make the descendants of Ham quite a different race 
from those of Shem, without, however, effacing their 
original affinities, especially those of language At 
the same time, the mixture of blood which would 
in this way become the distinctive characteristic 
of the descendants of Ham, would not be found 
everywhere in equal proportions, the Melaman blood 
would predominate more in one instance than in 
another Thus the nations referred by the biblical 
narrative to the family of Ham, would really exhibit 
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a gradation of admixtiiic with othcis, inoic 01 less 
decided, from the people who so stiongl) icscm- 
bled the Semitic races as to be with (lifricult) 
distinguished fiom them, like the Kushites of 
Bab}don 01 the Canaamtes of Phcmcia , to the 
people of decidedly ethnical chaiactcnstics, like the 
Eg34^tians And we shall disco\ci, if wc stud) the 
history of the descendants of Ham, that thcic was 
a greater 01 less dcgicc of affinil} between the 
dialects spoken b}^ the diffcicnt n.itions, cone^pond- 
ing to the degree of resemblance of the people them- 
selves to the anthropological t} pc of the piiic Semitic 
races, and this is itself a most impoitant fact m 
determining the question how' far a sti anger element 
entered the puie blood of the white lacc 

It is extremely piobable that there was some 
mixtuie of a tolerably puie Mclanian race with the 
population of Chaldea and Babylonia, and that this 
circumstance would have caused that poition of the 
people wdio spoke a Semitic dialect to be classed 
amongst the Kushites. In fact part of the region of the 
great marshes round the Peisian Gulf appeals always 
to have been inhabited by almost black tubes,' who 
lived in a very savage state, and over whom the culture 
of the great cities m the neighbourhood never had 
much influence These appear to have been the ances- 
tors of the Lemluns of the present da}^, of w^hom we 
have heard a good deal fiom the French traveller 
Texier, they are closely allied as an anthropological 
type to the Bissharris of the neighbouimg land of 

The bas-rehefs of Susiana prove to us the CMstence of tribes with a strongfcr 
Melanian element in them, and of an almost pure Neg'roid type, see G Rawhnson’s 
The Five Gieat Monai cines, 2nd edition, Vol II , p 500 
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Egypt We meet with them again m the same 
marshes, where the Assyrian has reliefs of Senna 
cherib and Assurbampal exhibit them as coalescing 
ivith other tribes of a more or less Mongolian 
type They probably spoke “ the language of the 
fishermen,” which is mentioned in some Assyrian 
documents as being a different dialect from those 
of Assur and Accad In my opinion these tribes i\ eie 
really of Ethiopian origin, and represented the first 
snbsb atum of the histoncal Kushites of Babj Ion , there 
are even now the remains of that most ancient popula 
tion of the country who dwelt there even earlier than 
the Turanians, and were conquered by the latter 
before the dawn of the histone ages These first 
Kushites only remained select m the shelter of the 
inaccessible marshes where they had retreated, in 
other parts of the land they mixed with a few tnbes 
speaking the Semitic language, who established 
themsehes there before the Semitic race properly 
so called, and thus arose the second Kushite nation 
of the era of Nimrod and Cepheus, the only people who 
belong to history and who spoke the language called 
Assyrian , the purely Semitic races, like the Hebrews, 
treated these in the same way as the Canaanites, 
and refused to consider them of the same race as 
themselves in spite of the affinity of language 

However I ivill not insist too strongly upon these 
latter conclusions, as they are at present conjectures 
which could not be fully examined and proved without 
necessitating explanations of a far too complicated 

Mr George Rawl %on (The Fie Gre t N narchies 2nd edition Vo! II p 497) 
had made a similar r mark about the figures on the bas-reliefs relat ng to the Babj 
Ionian \ ar of Assurba ipal 
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character to be introduced licic Of one fact we 
may be sure, namely, tlie existence of the Kushito- 
Semitic and Tuianian oi Altaic laces follov.ing each 
othei, and coalescing ovci the whole of }jab}lon 
and Chaldea, as long as we can disco\ci fioin the 
monuments m oui possession, one picdominating in 
the north, the other in the south An eminent 
anthropologist Dr. Hamy has diseoveied ainonghl 
the liguies of kings and other inhabitants of the 
countiy represented in the ancient Babylonian sculp- 
tures, the existence of tw'o cntii ely distinct ethnological 
types of race One has a slcndci hguic, the otiici 
IS shoit and dumpy, the fust was a lemaikably 
long shaped, the second around skull, and finall), 
one shows veiy remaikabl} the aiched piofile of the 
Syro-Arabic or Semitic laces wath its ac|uiline nose; 
whilst the other is distinguished b} piomincnt 
cheek-bones and a nose wath highly cuiwcd nostiils 
In the words of M Hamy, the second Bab} Ionian 
and Assyrian type “ diffeis radically fiom the Syro- 
Arabic type, m the same degree that the peasants of 
our central table-land do fiom the jew^s and the 
Arabs ,” and this second type resembles lather than 
any other known to us that of the Ugro-Finnic and 
Siberian races, to whom several anthiopologists have 
assigned the name of Mongoloides ‘ 

In our previous researches we have thus seen that 
there was a dualism of language corresponding to 
the dualism of race, and that one of the languages, the 
Assyrian, belonged to the Semitic family, wdiile the 
other, the Accadian, formed a separate group of 

‘ See my Langue pi ivnlive de la ChaUke, p 3S2-3S6 
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the Altaic family, closely allied to the Ugro Finnic 
dialects It is not improbable that this ancient 
fusion of two entirely different dialects spoken in the 
same land, had much to do with the origin of the 
tradition which placed at a very early epoch the origin 
of the confusion of languages at Babylon Lastly, the 
special researches we ha\e prosecuted in the present 
work lead us to point out another parallel dualism , 
that of the religions Side by side with the Semitic 
and Turanian languages in Chaldea, we have seen on 
the one hand a religion closely related to those of 
Syria and Phemcia, belonging to the same group and 
founded on the same conceptions , and on the other, 
a system of magic resulting from very different Mews, 
with Its own gods and spmts, resembling forcibly 
the magic of the Finns and all the Altaic nations, 
and connected with a perfect religious system 
which IS explained in the magic books, and which 
was only a normal development of that demono 
logical naturalism which is peculiar to the Turanian 
nations 

All these facts combine in a most striking manner, 
and the fundamental difference, the first opposition 
of the two elements constituting the population of 
Chaldea and Babylonia in the most remote ages, 
appears in the religion as m the language There 
were doubtless two races of men whose history can 
be traced back to the time of their divergence from 
each other, each having its own characteristics and 
possessing its own language 



CHAPTER XXVII 


The P) 107 tty of the Accadiaii Pofulatioti of Chaldea 


HE fragments of the narrative of Berosiis which 
we possess begin thus There were (origin- 
ally) in Babylon many men of a foreign race [aWocO- 
neh), who inhabited Chaldea, living in a savage state 
after the manner of animals ” There is no other 
way of translating this phrase , the word aXkoeOv^s 
has only one meaning m Greek, it is synonymous with 
aXX6(f)vXos‘ It has a stronger signification than 
feVoy, since it gives not only the idea of foreigner, 
but also that of “man of a very different nation, of 
another race ” ‘ So m the eyes of Berosus the first 
inhabitants of Babylonia, whom the god Cannes 
(Hea) came to civilize in person, and whose first 
place of abode was Chaldea, were foreigners of 
another race 

But with relation to whom were they foreigners 
and of another race ? Plain common sense tells us 
that it was as compared with the Babylonians of the 
time of Berosus, namely, the people speaking the 



' See my Langue pi-iviitive de la Chaldee, p 327 
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Semitic language to whom the wnter belonged We 
cannot even imagine him to have had any other 
intention In the same ivay we often find the name 
of the Philistines changed in the Septuagint into 
aXKo^vXoi used absolutely, meaning there a people 
of a different race from the Israelites 

From these observations we are led to conclude 
that the Chaldean priest who translated the annals 
of his native land into Greek under the first Seleucidai, 
regarded the non Semitic, the Accadian or Turanian 
people, as the first occupier of the soil This was 
the national tradition The question is, was it cor 
rect ’ We have at present no means of ascertaining 
this , and there are reasons for thinking, as we said 
just now, that this element which possessed a certain 
amount of civilization had superseded a primitive 
savage population, itself almost Melanian, which is 
to this day represented by the Lemluns But one 
thing however seems certain , all the Assynologists 
who have studied the subject admit unanimously that 
an Accadian or Turanian element furnished the first 
civilized inhabitants of the vast plains, of the lower 
part of the basin of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
that from this point of view they had decidedly the 
priority over the Semitic or Kushito Semitic element 
The Turanian remained dunng long centunes, and 
particul irly in the southern provinces, the predomi 
nating element with regard to politics and language 
in the dualism of the population, even after that 
dualism had become too decided for anyone to deny 
that the civilization common to the tnbes speaking 
the two languages was the work of one race alone 
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That the Accadians or Tuianians had the priority 
over the Semitic or Kiishito-Semilic laces is proved 
by the geographical names of Chaldea and Bab} Ionia 
which the Semitic portion of the population adopted ; 
for these do not certainly belong to their language, 
nor have they any piecise etymology in it ; they were 
beyond doubt boi rowed fiom the Accadian Examples 
of this are furnished by the two great in eis the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and some of the most impoitant 
towns of the land, as Ur (wvg “the town ” above all 
others), Uruk, the Erech of the Bible {lon-iiku, “the 
eternal city”), Larsam, Agane, Suiippak, Eridhu, 
Nipur, Borsippa, not to mention the names of many 
towns of which the non-Semitic character is clearly 
manifest These instances of geographical nomen- 
clature are quite decisive, although their number is 
limited, for in most cases the towns of Babylonia and 
Chaldea had a double name, as is the case at the 
present day in Hungary and other countries where 
two races speaking different languages exist together, 
neither having absorbed the other Thus one. of the 
most important towns of Babylonia was called in the 
Assyrian Kuh and m the Accadian Tiggaba In the 
Bible it is called Cutha, a modification of the Assy- 
rian form, but the classical geographers copied from 
the other name , Pliny writes it Digba , Ptolemy, 
Digua , the Peutmgerian table has Digubis, all com- 
ing from the Accadian Tiggaba, the tradition of 
which was evidently preserved down to the Roman 
epoch In these cases of double appellation, when 
we know the meaning of the Accadian name we 
generally find that the Assyrian appellation was an 
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exact translation of it For instance, the Accadian 
name of Babylon Ka Dmgtia and the Semitic name 
Bah d both alike meant “ the gate oXjhe god , ” 
but these two synonymous appellations were them 
selves preceded by a more ancient Accadian name 
Ttn hr, of which there seems to have been no Semitic 
translation There is positively not a single town 
south of the Assyrian frontier sufSciently ancient to 
have had only a Semitic name Appellations of this 
kind taken from the Assyrian, as Dur Sarkin, Dur 
Ummu banit, Kar ramani, which are some of the most 
ancient, first begin to appear much later, in the full 
light of the historic ages, under dynasties of kings 
posterior to the great monarchs of Ur (the first 
princes of whom we have any record), and dynasties 
whose surnames attest the Semitic origin of the family 
Such towns owed their foundation to those kings 
In a former chapter we touched upon the subject 
of the names of divinities borrowed from the Accadian 
language and mythology, which the Semitic portion 
of the population received into its pantheon, and 
which remained there up to the last days of Babylon 
and Assyna , for they were also common to those 
disciples both in religion and literature of the Chal 
daio Babylonian civilization The few fragments that 
we possess of the cosmogonic epic legend, describing 
the events of the earliest ages up to a few years after 
the Deluge and the destruction of the tower of Babel, 
suffice to show us that the names used in it are entirely 
Accadian , and when we say that they remain almost 
unaltered in the extracts of Berosus, we may be sure 
that under the Seleucidm the ancient Accadian form 


n 
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was preserved intact in the traditions of the sacer- 
dotal schools, and that no Semitic substitutes were 
adopted ' 

As regards the anteriority of the Turanian oi 
Accadian element to the Semitic oi Kushito- 
Semitic element, we have a proof that the former 
was in possession of a remarkable state of civiliza- 
tion, a sedentary and agricultural life, a steady 
industry, and above all an organized government, in 
the fact that the Assyrian vocabulary^ has borrowed 
many words from the Accadian with reference to 
these things, particularly names of offices -which it 
would be impossible to explain supposing them to be 
of Semitic origin, while that is leadily done in the 
Accadian * We may give as examples tur4anu 
“ Generalissimo of the armies ” (Accadian tur-dan, 
“powerful chief"), sak “officer” (which is used in 
the composition of the hybrid form rab-sak) ; dubsar 
“scribe” (in the Bible *10^0), pateii “viceregent 
vicar,” aba “magistrate of the judicial order;” emga 
a sacerdotal title which was applied to the Chaldean 
Magi, and which meant originally “glorious, august.” 
I have long thought, in common with all other 
Assynologists following in the wake of M Oppert, 
that the ethnic dualism of the population of Chaldea 
and Babylonia was expressed by the nomenclature 
so often used m speaking of the inhabitants of those 
countries, Sumeriv u Akkadtv, “the Sumirians and the 
Accadians,” I saw in these two names the designation 

' Those names of which we already possess the original forms are, if we compare 
the forms given in the p\tract of Berosus with the original forms = Adi-Uru = Mulu- 
urugal = U-bara-tutu = Khasis-adra or Adra-khasis (the two forms are equall}’ 
used) = Etana All these personages are specially classed as Chaldeans by Berosus 
See my Laiif^iie piimitivc dc Chaldee, p 363, et seq 
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of the two races, applying that of Accad to the Tura- 
nians and that of Sumir to the Semitic or Kushito 
Semitic tribes I set forth this opinion m the 
first French edition of this present work, but I 
must confess that my convictions have been shaken 
since then by the objections that M Schrader has 
raised against Seeing any distinction of race ex- 
pressed in these two names Although we may be 
certain that the Assyrians themselves used the term 
“the Accadian language” to designate the non 
Semitic tongue, and although consequently we may 
be justified by their example in using the term 
Accadian as a general designation of the ethnic 
element which we hold to be connected with the 
Altaic nations, yet there is nothing to prove that 
the name Sumirians described another race It is 
possible and even probable that M M^nant and 
M Schrader are right in thinking that the two names 
of Sumirians and Accadians were anterior to the in 
troduction of the Semitic element, and originally 
designated rather two geographical divisions of the 
same people and the same race, the inhabitants of 
the northern and southern provinces of Chaldea and 
Babylonia proper If it is so, the duality of Sumir 
and Accad would have no connection with the ethnic 
duality, which is to be seen just as much in the land 
of Sumir as in the country of Accad, taking these 
two words m the geographical sense The Sumirians 
and the Accadians would both therefore have be 
longed to the non Semitic race ‘ 

1 shall recur ho eve in an Appendix to the difficult question of Sumir and 
Accad and I shall then make use of the new documents on this subject ith which 
science has lately been enriched 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The Suminan Influence in Chaldean and Babylonian Civilization 

ROM the fusion of the chaiactciistics and in- 
stitutions of the two laces who, tliough of 
different origin, inhabited the lower valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, arose that great cnihzation of 
Chaldea and Babylon, which made its influence felt 
over the whole of ancient Asia, and moulded the latter 
after its own pattern The Chaldaio-Babylonian 
civilization was essentially of a mixed nature, resulting 
from the combinations of different elements, and in 
this lay its greatness, richness, and power; the 
capabilities and the instincts of two different races 
were united to construct it 

We cannot as yet, and perhaps we may never be 
able to determine precisely and minutely what is 
Turanian and what Kushite in a mixed creation which 
we have no means of studying except as a whole 
However we can trace a good many things back to 
their original source, even in the present state of our 
knowledge 

Thus we know for certain that the Turanian por- 
tion of the population introduced the peculiar system 
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of cuneiform wntmg into Babylon and Chaldea The 
careful researches of M Oppert have settled that 
point beyond dispute ' The characters that compose 
thewnting have either an ideographic or syllabic value, 
but more frequently they may be used both ways, 
according to the position m which they occur They 
consisted onginally of a rough drarving or symbolical 
image, which has since undergone but little altera 
tion, of the concrete object or abstract idea expressed 
or brought to mind by the syllable composing their 
phonetic value, not m the Assyrian tongue but in the 
Accadian, that is, in the language of the Turanians 
of Chaldea “ The idea of “ god ’ is rendered in the 
Assynan by the word tlu, but the character which 
represents ideographically this word, which character 
was originally in the form of a star, is pronounced an 
where it is employed as a syllabic sign, because in 
that language “god” was spoken of as ana The 
sign meaning “ father,” in the Assyrian abti, is pho- 
netically at or ad, because the word “ father” was ad 
(lengthened form adda) in the Accadian , another has 
the double form of the verb “ to go " (in the Assyrian 
alak), and the syllable dit “to go,” pronounced dn in 
the same language The value of the compound 
syllables is of the same origin One sign represents 
the syllable tm and the idea of “ son,” the Accadian 
word for “ son” (in the Assynan or mam) being 
htr, another the syllable gal and the idea of “ great 

Raffovl au mi sire de Pi istruetion pvlbqve Pans 185S Exjtidilion eii Mho- 
ptame Vol 11 p 7786 Schrader’s 1st das Akkadischer der keil nschnften e ne 
Sprache oder eine Schnft in Vol X\1X of the Journal of the German Asiatic 
Society 

Oppert s Fxpidition tt M sofol mte Vol II p 63 6S 
’ See Sayce Lectures on Assyn n Philology lecture in 
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(in the Ass3’Tian rabii), the Accadian for “great” 
being gal , a third has the meaning of “ chief, prince,” 
and gives the compound syllabic uir after the form of 
the Accadian word mr “prince ” Even the pheno- 
mena of polyphony itself, oi the existence of many 
phonetic expressions for the same sign, indepcndcntl} 
of the Assyrian reading corresponding to its ideo- 
graphic signification, finds its explanation in the 
different words which note the various shades of the 
ideographic meaning in the Accadian For instance, 
one and the same sign gives the idea of “sun” 
(Assyrian sainsu) and “day” (Assyrian y , but it 
IS used phonetically to repiescnt the simple syllable 
uf, ud, and the compound syllable pa) ^ and it also 
became in the Accadian ittn “sun” and par (m its 
lengthened form par) a) “day” Another has the 
double signification of “sheep” (Assyrian sum) and 
of the verb “to take” (Assyrian ; the hist of 

these ideas was rendered in the Accadian by the 
word /«, the second by the word dib, so the character 
has the double phonetic value of hi and dih 

At the same time, facts of the most convincing 
nature bearing upon the pronunciation would deter 
any serious mind from the opinion that the cuneiform 
syllabary could have been invented by a Semitic 
people These facts show beyond a doubt that it was 
the work of a race speaking quite a different language, 
who were not capable of rendering a language of the 
family of Shem otherwise than very imperfectly 
The principal of these facts is the absence of any 
particular sign for the articulations D, V, H, 
characteristic of the Semitic organ , the confusion 
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of in with n, the want of distinction between the 
sibilants, t, D, X, za and so having only one sign, as 
as, as, as, or tz, is, ti, or else again ztb, sib, and Ab, 
etc , the want of a different notation for 3 and S, or 
3 and p as a final, the same character being ap and 
ab, or else ag, ak, aq , lastly, the absence of a dif 
ferentwntten expression for 3 and p before the vowel 
I, 3 and D before the vowel «, for neither qi nor pu 
can be wntten, and we must substitute for them h 
and bu 

We obtain some very important information con 
ceming the progress of the syllabary by studying 
the primitive and elementary characters of the 
cuneiform writing, i8o m number, the combina 
tion of which gave nse to a great number of new 
signs If we examine them with a view to discover 
mg what the internal objects were which they 
onginally represented, we find that the nature of the 
objects thus formed into graphic signs seems to 
indicate as the original seat of this writing a land 
other than Chaldea, a more northern region with a 
very different fauna and flora , ’ where, for instance, 
the lion and the other great carnivora of the feline 
race were unknown, whilst the beat and the wolf 
were common animals , where neither the palm nor 
even the vine * flourished, their place being supplied 

The attempt at a d sUnct on between Hi and In and fu did not appear until 
quite a late period towards the end of the eighth century b c and its use never 
became general 

Smith s Phontt e Values f the Cunttjot m Characters p 4 and my Etudes 
aecadi nnes Vol I fasc i p 45 et seq 

* Oppe t s Com^tes rendus de la S eietijran^ sede Num smat que et d Archfolo-ne 
Vol f p 74 

The character which la used to desgnate the vine and after\ ards \ ne is a 
compound s gn and of the secondary fonnat on the comb nation of wh cl has been 
traced to the compound ges tin tree of We which is its Accadian rend nng 
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(m the Assyrian mbu), the Accadian for “great” 
being gal, a third has the meaning of “ chief, prince,” 
and gives the compound syllable mr after the form of 
the Accadian word mr “prince” Even the pheno- 
mena of polyphony itself, or the existence of many 
phonetic expressions for the same sign, independently 
of the Assyrian reading corresponding to its ideo- 
graphic signification, finds its explanation in the 
different words which note the various shades of the 
ideographic meaning in the Accadian For instance, 
one and the same sign gives the idea of “sun” 
(Assyrian samsu) and “day” (Assyrian , but it 
IS used phonetically to represent the simple syllable 
ut, ud, and the compound syllable par, and it also 
became in the Accadian tUa “sun” and par (in its 
lengthened form parra) “ day ” Another has the 
double signification of “ sheep ” (Assyrian smti) and 
of the verb “to take” (Assyrian sabatu); the first of 
these ideas was rendered in the Accadian by the 
word lu, the second by the word dib, so the character 
has the double phonetic value of lu and dib 

At the same time, facts of the most convincing 
nature bearing upon the pronunciation would deter 
any serious mind from the opinion that the cuneiform 
syllabary could have been invented by a Semitic 
people These facts show beyond a doubt that it was 
the work of a race speaking quite a different language, 
who were not capable of rendering a language of the 
family of Shem otherwise than very imperfectly 
The principal of these facts is the absence of any 
particular sign for the articulations D, 
characteristic of the Semitic organ , the confusion 
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of m ivith V, the want of distinction between the 
sibilants, T, D, !f, za and so having only one sign, as 
az, as, as, or u, is, li’, or else again zib, sib, and sli, 
etc , the want of a different notation for 3 and S, or 
3 and p as a final, the same character being np and 
ab, or else ag, ak, aq , lastly, the absence of a dif 
ferent written expression for 3 and p before the vowel 
1 , 3 and S before the vowel «, for neither qi nor pu 
can be written, and we must substitute for them ki 
and bit 

We obtain some very important information con 
ceming the progress of the syllabary by studying 
the primitive and elementary characters of the 
cuneiform writing, i8o in number, the combina 
tion of which gave nse to a great number of new 
signs If we examine them with a view to discover 
ing what the internal objects were which they 
originally represented, we find that the nature of the 
objects thus formed into graphic signs seems to 
indicate as the original seat of this writing a land 
other than Chaldea, a more northern region with a 
very different fauna and flora,’ where, for instance, 
the lion and the other great carnivora of the feline 
race were unknown, whilst the bear and the wolf 
were common animals, where neither the palm nor 
even the vine ‘ flourished, their place being supplied 

The attempt at a d stmction bet een Ai and qt hu and^u did not appear until 
qu te a late period towards the end of the eighth century b c and its use never 
became gene al 

Smith s TTie Pkontlie Valuej of rte Ct ntiform Charatters p 4 and rny Etudes 
ceadiennes Vol I fasc. i p 45 et scq 

* Oppert s Comftes rend sdelaS eieti fnmqaxse de Numismatique el I chi logic 
Vol 1 p 74 

* The character which is used to designate the v ne and aftenva ds wne is a 
compound s gn and of the secondary formation the combinat on of which has been 
traced to the compound ges tin tree of life which is its Accadtan rendering 
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to a great extent by conifers It would be worth 
while to pursue these observations in a special 
treatise, and some day it will certainly be done. One 
of the most significant facts that could be brought 
forward is that the Accadians designate every kind 
of camel, that of Arabia amongst the rest, by a name 
that can only be etymologically explained as a 
description of the peculiar characteristic of the camel 
with two humps of Upper Asia The important and 
suggestive remark of M Oppert which we have just 
quoted, with illustrations of our own, would lead us 
to decide that even if the cuneiform writing received 
its final development and organization in Chaldea 
itself, after the Accadians had settled in the plain 
and round the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
yet they must have brought the first elements of it 
with them from another region to which their 
migration was first directed 

In fact the Accadians had no ground for affirming 
themselves to be the first occupants of the land 
of Chaldea, they could not call themselves the 
aboriginal inhabitants , they remembered that their 
ancestors had come from another region of a very 
different character physically, and therefore, after 
having dwelt for centuries and centuries in the great 
plains, they continued to use the name of Akkadi, 
which meant “mountaineers” in their own language 
The original force of Suminans and Accadians un 
the Accadian was, “ the people of the plain and the 
people of the mountain,” so the ancient title of 
supreme royalty which we should translate “ king of 
the Suminans and Accadians,” unga kiengi ki akkad, 
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rcill) mein'! "1>inp of the phm nnd mountnm " 
Therefore, oUhough the mines of Siimimns ^nll Ac 
cadnns hecame nl the histoncal epoch the d( lipn- 
lion of the north and •■outh of Batijlonn, tin was 
onlj after an alteration in the respective positions 
of the races to whom these names applied on(;iiiaII\ 
in order to shoe what part of the comitrj tlnj 
inhabited ' 1 he nam< s reinainctl hi e momimtnts of 
an anterior epoch, when the tv o divi mns of the 
Turanian people, instead of inliabitiiij, the north of 
Babylonia and the south of Chaldea, were spread 
over the plain wntered bj the tv o [,rcat nver while 
the Siiinirians and Accadians still dwell m tin 
mountains gf the east and north cast, tin common 
cradle of the race, or rather the last stat,< of their 
mif,ration before tliej reached the Lupliratcs and 
Tigris 

I have pointed out elsewhere* the curious coiiici 
dence caisting between this fact and the witness of 
classical literature, winch ascribes to the nations 
dwelling in a part of Armeni i tin names of NnAStifoi, 
hapSa/ctf, l\apSov\ot, hopStaiai, Fopoirt/ioi, Ki pnoi, 
Gordiam,Kardu,' and I b) no means agree with those 

Set- ny i fu f » \ 4. I Ov J. p, 7 n Kt] , b I f:, ct, lit* 

Appfnd t II 

• C«-nn la r i! $ } egrt t ^ df Jl/ «• p. 51 r( | i r { t 

accad rtrt \ol 1 fitc 3 P 71 

* ( I) f elif<r iKt ItU ihr\fl n » /<tk^ i* p snJ In tlit 

Aeit ch -fflf r d f K nJ d 1 Mm ft I > \ 4 M ( 4'). JOt NN r tri 1 

/w rf An dr d $ M ffnfaaf \| | 3*0,ft */fi \ ; JirqyH ^ rtf t 1 , 

Jun »fi3 p 593 « M-i } lliif r't/ifivif fmVlII, p \ III, 

p 90, ft I J 'f** I'* !»• C 3 «l w«» 7 ^ w r V cn-35 I 1 1 t 1 1 tt » 
/rtf eh ijif d f Au !fdt M jr Tt/4 J r \ L III p fs ft w- ] t I nil U T fl^t /Ifr 
tf <//*•/ fl / \ol I j JJ3J K nek* M I ^ « liif e dfta adl>rird S' , 1 
let it nr % ol I p S3s rt iff} ( It ti k * < fff chteif irr I hit r p 4/* l » 
the Ijicjclopp’ a rf hrxhawl C Wr «tt /nftrmn S’/ aeh la p _ji) l-rngttkf » 
Aftdip .o( Uenan ■ // (lot r rf > * mi(i^ nt fdition p f % 
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scholars who look upon this as a chance coincidence 
to which no further value is to be attached. In fact, 
Berosus mentions the Gordyan mountains as the rest- 
ing-place of the ship of Xisisthrus after the Deluge , 
and these mountains correspond exactly (judging 
from the narrative of Assurnazirpal’s campaigns)^' 
to the mountain Nizir, which a national tradition in 
the cuneiform writing preserves as the scene of the 
same occurrence Therefore, the mountains which 
were still inhabited at the classical epoch b)^ a 
people whose name resembled very closely that of 
the Chaldeans, proved to be the very ones from 
which the people of Bab^don and Chaldea imagined 
the post-diluvian founders of humanit}^ to have 
descended, and which the Accadians remembered as 
the home of their ancestors The inhabitants of 
these same mountainous regions, who have kept the 
name of Kurds up to the present time, became 
Aryamzed many centuries ago by means of suc- 
cessive migrations of other nations, and it would seem 
that this had already taken place in the time of Xeno- 
phon , but before that, and until the period of the 
last conquests of the Assyrian kings, the cuneiform 
monuments exhibit their country as occupied ex- 
clusively by Turanian tribes closely allied to the 
most ancient population of Media, and therefore 
also to the Turanians of Chaldea * I might go 
further still, and trace the route of the Accadians’ 
first migration according to their own traditions, and 
It would then prove to be the same as that ascribed in 

^ TV A / 1 , 20 , 1 33, et seq 

See my Lelhes Assyriologiques, 1st senes, Vol I , p 19, et seq 
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the book of Genesis to the builders of the tower of 
Babel, who went "from the east into the land of 
Shinar ” By these means I should reach at length 
that mountain of the north east, which played so 
large a part in the Chaldean traditions under the 
double title of "Cradle of the human race," and 
“Place of the assembly of the god ” But in so doing 
I should be introducing matter quite foreign to the 
subject of this chapter, and losing myself in digres 
sions which could not but weary the reader It 
suffices for me to have pointed out these pecuhanties 
m such a manner as to prove that the Turanian 
part of the population who introduced the cuneiform 
avnting into Chaldea, already possessed the first 
rudiments of this writing before they reached the 
last stage of their migration on the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris Abel Remusat has shewn 
in a special treatise, that the same was the case in 
Eastern Asia with the ancestors of the Hundred 
Families, who invented the fundamental elements of 
Chinese wnting when living still in a state of 
singular barbanty ^ 

The earliest characters of the cuneiform writing 
would not lead us to conclude that the Accadians 
were much more advanced than the Chinese, when 
they began to use them as a means of expressing 
their thoughts But the Accadians were already at 
that time in possession of a complete metallurgy, 
whilst the ancestors of the Chinese still used weapons 

See my Commentaxre dts Tra meiU c m nij es de Se osf p 317 303 and 
my Etudes accadiennes Vol 1 fasc. 3 p 73 et seq 

“Reche ches sur 1 engine et la formabondeHcntureChmoise m tlie A//moim 
delAe dfmie dts I isenptio is nd senes Vol VIII 
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of stone; for amongst the fundamental elements of 
the primitive hieroglyphism of the Accachans there 
IS a sign for copper and anothei for the piccious 
metals, as gold and silver 

In consequence of the information gatheicd from 
the latest discoveries, we may, I think, place 
amongst the Tuianian contiibutions to the Chaldaio- 
Babylonian civilization not only wilting, but also 
magic ivith its attendant train of beliefs and piac- 
tices I have endeavoured clsewhcic to pro\c that 
to this element \vas due the ciedit of introducing the 
w^orking of metals, which was such a flourishing 
branch of industr}^ in Chaldea and Bab} Ionia from 
the earliest times * Lastly, I hold that there arc 
many powerful aiguments to be drawn fiom the 
vocabulary and WTiting m support of the opinion, 
that the first Turanian strata of the Accadian 
population introduced, with its system of canals and 
irrigation, the agriculture which was peculiai to this 
country, and I hope some day to arrange these argu- 
ments in a special work on this subject 

On the other hand, we are now in a position to prove 
that astrology and astronomy were the work of the 
Kushito- Semitic element of the population It has 
long been observed, that the whole w^orld owes its 
first information about astronomy, mathematics, and 
certain branches of industry,* to the nations of this 
family who were essentially materialistic and con- 
structive Whilst the Accadian ahvays remained 
the magical language, even in Assyria, all the 

' See my Pjermhes Ctvihsalions, Vol I, p iiS, et seq 

^oeckh’s Met 7 ologische UntersuchimgeiijBerlw, 182,8, Bertheau’s Z;/) Geschichte 
det Israeliten, p gg, et seq 
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astrological and astronomical documents were in 
Assyrian Sir Heniy Rawlinson and Mr Noms 
brought out a most interesting series of these latter 
documents, Vol III of the Cuneiform Inscnphons of 
Western Asia, but a great number of them are still 
unpublished The most ancient even, like the great 
work in seventy tablets, in which Sargon I and his 
son Naram sin collected the traditions and rules for 
augury belonging to the astrological schools that 
existed before their era, were written in this language, 
as we plainly see, in spite of the multiplicity of 
ideograms and allophonic words in their archaic 
orthography So the language devoted to astrology 
IS that of the Kushito Semitic people, just as the 
Accadian is the magical language This fact is a 
very important guide to the origin of the science, 


The or Book of the Illumination of Bel — 

1 have adhered to the original form of th s paragraph as it appears m tl e French 
ed tion because I fully believe in its fuRdameotal data vhich ascribe the oncrm of 
astrology and ast onomy to the Kushito-Semctic element But 1- now th nk that 
some of these assertions are too pos t ve and require explanat on in a note 

For instance it was go ng rather too far to conclude fr m the fact that all the 
fragments of ast olocrical and astronom cal books in our possess on at present are in 
Assynan that none were ever ntteo in any other langua^-e and so not m the 
Accadian And Jf ^ / III 55 2 ought perhaps to be considered as an 
astronomical table drawn Up after the documents m the language of Assur 
compared with those in the language of Sumir and Accad The Accadian 
language possesses a complete scientific nomencl^ure for astronomy and astrology 
and some of the express ons are often independent as the r fqfmat on of the cor 
re pond ng Assynan express ons Again in the great wo k compiled by order of 
Sargon I and Naram Sin we find n place of Assynan terms vntten phonetically 
ideoo-raphic expressions whch mi'^ht just as i ell have been invented by people 
speaking the Semitic languages as by those speaking the Accadian We are al o 
ready to grant that even with regard to such fundamental terms as conjunction 
(in the Accadian nlana m the Assynan flaJnru) that are egular allophonic words 
that is to say Accadian words written phonetically and taken afterwards imp operly 
as indwis ble ideographic groups rendeted by the cot esponding Assynan words 
This proves at least that the element speaking the Accad an language cult vated 
ea ly and attenbvely the science of the stars and did not leave the monopoly of it to 
the doctors of the Assyrain element But I fail to see m it with Prof Sayce an 
absolute p oof that this sc ence v as invented b> the Accad ans As I have already 
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and it will be seen to be still more important in 
connection with the other proofs I am about to 
adduce, on account of the close relation existing 
between astrology, and the sidereal religion which we 
have termed Chaldaio-Bab)donian 


remarked above, considering the long co-existence of the tivo populations, each 
keeping its own language, although they were consolidated into one and the same 
political state, I cannot think it necessary that everything written or expressed in the 
Accadian should necessanly be of Accadian origin ' 

On the other hand, it seems to me impossible not to attribute to the Accadians the 
sexagesimal computation, which was the basis of the whole Chaldean system of mathe- 
matics The double cycle of 6o and 600 years, exactly like the sosses and vcres of 
Chaldea, exists amongst the Uigurs, the Mongols, and the Mantchoos, like the cycle 
of Hoang-ti in China from the earliest historic epochs, a cjcle of 60 jcars mixed with 
others of 61 days and 60 months, which was brought into this country from the 
countnes of the Kuen-lun like all the pnmitive civilization of the Hundred Families 
Cycles which are born one of another, and proceed from the sexagesimal numeration, 
have been also introduced into India, where a Babylonian computation hardly accounts 
satisfactonly for their appearance, such are the cycle of 60 years attnbuted to 
Parasara, and the figures of 3600 years assigned to the penod of V ikpati, of 216,000 
to that of Pradjftpati, and of 432,000 to Kali-yuga Wo have nothing analogous on 
the part of the Semitic races or the Canaanites like the Egyptians Frcret, Idcler, 
Bunsen, and Lepsius, were struck, as no one can fail to be, by the connection between 
all the chronological computations which I have just mentioned, and their relation to 
the Chaldean system But no one could explain this connection, now, however, we 
begin to see more clearly since we have proved the Turanian or Altaic character of 
the Accadians who introduced the sexagesimal numeration into Chaldea 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


The Influence of the Kushtte Mythology tn Chaldean Faith 


fell® HE Kushito Semitic element appears to have 
Prai predominated m both the religion and Ian 
guage of the people of Chaldea, particularly during 
the last penod of the Chaldaic and Babylonian 
civilization 

The religion of the Kushites was allied to those of 
Syna and Phenicia, and after having adopted some 
Accadian characteristics, it became the official 
religion of Babylon and Chaldea , the ancient Acca- 
dian magic was cast out, and obliged to occupy an 
infenor position as we explained above , and the 
Assynan language entirely supplanted the Accadian 
It IS as yet impossible to determine precisely at 
what moment this change took place, or was finally 
settled, for it must have been gradual But twelve 
centunes before the Christian era, the title of 
Accadians, which was still used to designate the 
inhabitants, had become little else but a name The 
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ancient Turanian population, winch was established 
there before the Kushites, coalesced with them 
entirely, even adopting their language, and the 
mixed civilization which had resulted from the 
amalgamation of its own customs and institutions 
with those of the new comers. 

A little later the tribe of Kaldi appears upon the 
scene, they were the Chaldeans, properly so-called ‘ 
who boasted that they, more than any other tribe, had 
preserved in all its purity the blood “of the most 
ancient amongst the Babylonians,” which was con- 
sidered on account of its antiquity even more noble 
than that of the Kushites or Cephenes The chiefs of 
this tribe of Kaldi, such as Yakm and Merodach- 
Baladan, bore thoroughly Assyrian names, as also 
the monarchs of the last Babylonian empire, the 
dynasty of which claimed to be of thoroughly 
Chaldean origin in the strictest sense of the word * 
The Accadian language had fallen into disuse long 
before ; we cannot even be sure that it was still 
spoken under the last kings of the Cissian dynast}^’ 
of Babylon, who were reigning some thirteen or 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era, although 
they had some inscriptions engraved in it, such as 

' It 15 not difficult now to understand the origin of the apparent contradiction 
with regard to the Chaldeans, concerning the information collected by Diodorus of 
Sicily, and the accounts of the prophets of Israel As a fraction of the people of 
Accad, the Chaldeans had the nght, as Diodorus tells us, of calling themselves the 
most ancient of the Babylonians, while as the peculiar tnbe of Kaldi ruling over all 
the countnes as far as Babylon, Isaiah was not mistaken in terming them a new 
nation On the contrary, these two assertions are both alike equally true, according 
to the point of view from which we regard them 

“ Many years before, the king of Babylon, who belonged to the type acknowledged 
as Mongohe, and whose image may be seen on one of the black stones in the l^ntish 
Museum (see pi i of my Langue primiltve de la Chaldee), bore a Semitic-Aisynan 
name, Maruduk-idin-akhe / ^ 
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Burna buryas and Durri galzu ‘ We may assert with 
truth that the Accadian became from that time what 
Latin was m the middle ages, a classical and sacred 
language It kept this sacred character on account 
of the old collections of liturgical hymns and 
magical formula! in the Accadian, which served as a 
foundation for sacerdotal teaching, and which were 
still sung at certain ceremonies, or recited during 
theurgical operations in the seventh century B c , when 
Assurbanipal had the Accadian hooks copied for his 
library at Nineveh ’ But there are indications that 
these books were only intelligible by means of the 
ancient Assyrian translations which accompanied 
them, and that eien in Babylon, the priests could not 
wnte Accadian inscnptions as they had done five or six 
j ears before Assurbanipal tned to restore the study 
of the sacred language, which, he said, none of his 
predecessors had done Therefore he had not only 
the Accadian books copied, but also all the documents 
concerning grammar and the vocabulary, which 
were to be found at Erech and other places His 
project succeeded well enough to produce some 
scribes who composed a few Accadian documents’ in 

I have Siho n elsewhe e {Eludes accadtei h« Vol I fasc t p 79) that the use 
of the Accad an beg;an to decl ne from the tiw® that Sargon I king of Agan( by 
subjecti g the hole of the country as far as the Gulf of Persia to a new dj nasty 
proceed ng f om the norther provinces sec cd the pol tieal preponde ance of the 
Kush to-Semitic element From ttiat momefit tVe custom vas establ shed that 
private contracts were wntten in Assyrian whenever one of the contracting part es bore 
a Semit c name and consequently belonged to the same race as the rei<^n ng dynasty 
This d ch e went on rapidly under tic Cissian kings of whom Hammurab was 
the fir t when the cap tal was defin tely fixed at Babylon It must have been under 
tlese kings ho occupied the throne for many centunes that the Accad an ceased to 
be a 1 ving and spoken language 

Histo y of Ussuri a ifal p 3 5 

^ No V that one of the e doc me ts has been P Wished {ff 1 I W iS ) and 
can be m t 1y st died ! fi d tdiffic Itt all that it v s r allj comfosed und r 
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his honour, Mr. Smith pointed out this fact which 
never occured again, either before or aftei him, from 
the twelfth to the sixth century b.c. 


Assurbampal It seems much more like an ancient lij mn 1 imacjinc tint the copjist 
inserted the name of this monarch (under the Accadnnircd form of Aumr-l m'-iltla) 
in the final prayer for the king, where there must originally have been a blank, filled 
up according to convenience by the name of the king reigning when Ihchymni as to be 
used I should attach more importance to the fact that an Accadian name reappears 
for the last king of Babylon Hie title of this monarch means, "Nebo is majestic, 
glonous,” we have two forms of it, one purely Assyrian, Nalu-nadu, the other 
Accadian, Nahu-nituq Now the second is not an allophonism fpr NaLii-yindu, for 
although in the Canon of Ptolemy Alexander Poly luster this king is called according 
to Berosus Na^ovaSio; or Nopon'i]5os= Nnlii-nni/ii Aby dene called him NopovuSoxo?, 
Nabu-mliiq , therefore this king elected by the Chaldeans from their \ery midst 
(Bdrose, fragment 14, cd C Muller, Abydcn, fragment S, ed C Muller), who calls 
himself in his own inscriptions “chief magus,” titln nnga (//' y/ / I,GS, 2,3,4), 
the M'ia of the Bible (Jer xxxix, 3) bore simultaneously two synonymous names, 
the one Assyrian Nalu-nadu, the other Accadian Antu-nituq, aid used them 
indifferently in his offiaal inscriptions, some of the Greek histonans of Babylon 
adopted the first form in writing of him, others the second This indicated a kind of 
renaissance of the Accadian as the sacred and classical languages of the time of the 
last Babylonish empire It also proves that the Accadian is indeed the “ languagcof 
the Chaldees” in the sacerdotal sense of the name, which the book of Daniel 
describes as one of the pnncipal paths of study marked out for young people destined 
to a leafned career 
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CHAPTER XXX 


Tht Turanians in Chaldea and ancient Asia 

P sj HAVE briefly but completely explained the 
^ light that a study of the onginal texts, and 
particularly the fragments of the Accadian books, has 
thrown upon the difficult problem of the true origin 
of the Chaldaic Babylonian nation Regarded in 
this way, which, with clearly defined limits, stems to 
me the correct one, the position of the Turanian 
nation of the Accadians may perhaps be more easily 
understood by scholars in whose minds tht fact still 
awakens a sort of defiance 

“ No one in the present day," said M Renan 
quite lately in one of his remarkable annual reports 
to the Asiatic Society of Paris, “ can doubt that this 
(Turanian) civilization possessed and most probably 
created the writing called cuneiform If we take the 
word T uranian as a synonym of what is neither Semitic 
nor Aryan, then the expression is exact, but we see 
no great advantage in it A classification of animals 
as fishes, mammals, and what is neither fish nor 

youmai Atxaluiw 7th senes Voi II p 4 

25 * 
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mammal would not be of much use to science But 
we acknowledge that it does astonish us to find the 
word Turanian taken in its stiict sense, and to see 
that ancient substruction of the learned civilization 
of Babylon assigned to the Tuikish, Finnish, and 
Hungarian races; in one word, to races which have 
never done anything but pull down, and have nevei 
created a civilization of then* own 

“The truth may not alwa3^s seem \ ery probable, 
and if any one can prove to us that the Turks, Finns, 
and Hungarians founded the most powerful and in- 
telligent of the ante-Semitic and ante-Aiyan civiliza- 
tions, we will believe it; every consideration a puoit 
ought to be made subordinate to proofs a postci loi i 
But the force of the proofs must be in proportion to 
the improbability of the result ” 

M Renan will allow us to endeavour to dissipate 
his doubts with all the deference due to his vast 
store of knowledge and his gieat renown , I am the 
more eager about this because I think the facts men- 
tioned m the preceding pages partlj’- answer his 
principal objections 

In the first place, I think he is rather seveie upon 
the Turanian race, he seems to associate it only with 
the savage devastations of the Ghingis Khan and 
of Timur, and his judgment concerning the office of 
this vast family of nations ought to be challenged. 
The race which has furnished Christian Europe with 
one of its greatest, most intelligent, most chivalrous, 
and most eloquent nations, the Hungarians, which 
has, produced, moreover, amongst the Finns at the 
northern extremity of the European continent an 
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epic monument of such great worth as the Kakvala, 
which possessed a real civilization before the arrival 
of the Scandinavians amongst these same Finns, 
whose aptitude for appropriating all the resources 
of modern culture to a much greater degree than the 
Russians themselves has been only lately pointed 
out by a traveller interested m political economy , 
such a race cannot certainly be described with 
justice as “onlj able to pull doiin ’ And although 
the Turks are less supple, less sharp, more solid 
and heavier than the Hunganans or the Finns, their 
part in the history of Islamism is by no means ex 
clusively that of the destroyer , the} have their great 
men and their glorious pages, and above all, they 
display remarkable qualifications for government, 
which have always been wanting to the Arabs ’ 

Ib IS quite true that the Turanian nations which 
hold the most important place m history, the Hun 
garians and the Turks, first appear at the time when 
the} were just becoming subject to a civilization 
foreign to their race, having adopted, with the new 
religion of which they made themselves the cham 
^ pions, ^ first of Christianity, th^ secondly of Mo 
hammedamsm, the whole inheritance of the culture 
which grew up elsewhere under the auspices of this 
religion It is true they do not appear m history 
possessing a civilization of their own, but do they stand 
ilone m this point The facility with which the Hun 
garians adopted the Christian culture of the West, 

Cf tl e \at ous papers on th Westerij dnfting of Nomads by H Ho o th 
m the TransacUo s f Ibe / 4 nlhi-opol tcot / stiUtevf Great Dnt ii Vol Part 7 
p 26 and of the Bth ol ^eal Soctety f Zondon and hs Ilntory 0/ if e Mo gol 
lat 1) puW hed ~ F ! 
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and the Turks an Arab civilization with the Mussuh 
man faith, would lead us to think that they were not 
amongst the most enlightened of the Turanian 
nations, or at least that their ancient national cul- 
ture was very inferior to that for which they ex- 
changed it But this IS no decisive proof that there 
was not amongst other nations of the same stock a 
very ancient Turanian civilization also with its own 
physiognomy and exclusive characteristics, lesultmg 
from the development of certain peculiar instincts 
which are found, at least in a low degiee, amongst 
the most unenlightened Ugro-Finnic tribes of Siberia 
At this point, however, I must define the exact 
limits of the facts relating to the Accadians, 
for I think that scholars of the English school, 
and Prof Sayce amongst others,' have gone rather 
too far m considering them as the origmatois of all 
Semitic civilization, and I myself m former treatises, 
without going as far as that, have rather trans- 
gressed the bounds of probability m espousing this 
belief I think there are decisive proofs that the 
first civilized occupants of the soil of Babylonia 
and Chaldea, before the Kushites of Nimrod, weie 
a people of Turanian race, more closely connected 
with the Ugro-Finns than with the Tartars Even 
before this people had reached the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, in the first stage of their 
migration, they had invented the first rough rudi- 
ments of a hieroglyphic system, which as it became 
further developed produced the cuneiform writing , 
they were then acquainted with the working of 

“The Origin of Semitic Civilization,” T>ans Soc Bib Aich, Vol I 
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metals, and the processes of certain necessary 
branches of industiy In the fertile plains where 
they settled, they engaged in sedentary and agricul 
tural pursuits , they built towns, cultivated the soil, 
planned imgation, and practised all the trades de 
manded by such a mode of life Thus they had a 
regular civilization, peculiar to themselves, which 
had grown up spontaneously in their midst before 
any Kushife, Semitic, or Aryan influence had made 
itself felt among them But of course this civilization 
was veiy imperfect, so far at least as we can judge 
by the poverty of its fundamental vocabulary, and 
the number of fictitious compounds which the Acca 
dians were obliged to adopt m order to adapt the 
language which they were still speaking to the 
requirements of a more advanced culture There is 
nothing to prove that the civilization of the Acca 
dians of Chaldea was more learned and perfect 
except in the possession of their wnting (and the 
example of the Chinese shows that this art may some 
times be cultivated by races who are still plunged m 
complete barbarity), than that of the Pagan Finns, 
as pictured to us in the Kalevala, and who are m 
that epic shown to bear so close a resemblance to 
the Accadians from a religious point of view As 
a rule I think that the primitive Turanian civihza 
tion, vestiges of which might still be found m other 
countnes, was essentially incomplete, developed only 
in certain directions, while in others it remained quite 
in a rudimentary state, and that if it was one of the 
first to exist, it was settled and arranged early, just as 
the Turanian languages became crystallized at the 
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earliest stage in the formation of a language It was 
civilization, and civilization in quite an advanced stage 
as compared with the state of barbarity in which most 
of the other laces were still plunged vhen it arose , 
but it became in its turn a comparative barbarism 
by the side of the more perfect cnihzation which 
sprang up afterw^ards amongst othci laces, the 
Kushites for instance, who superseded the Turanians 
in Babylonia and Chaldea, and wTosc influence had 
already penetrated as fai as to affect that poition of 
the Accadians who still kept up a national life, and 
continued to use their old language, m the time of 
the builder kings of Ur, the Likbabi, and the Dungi ’ 


‘ This opinion of mine is not so different as maj appear at first sicht from that 
expressed by M Schrader in his \\orks which are so justlj renowned throiicbout 
scientific Europe, and particularly in his excellent paper in t\\(x jahltuhcr Jii) 
Thcologie for the year 1S75, enhtlcd " Scmitismus und Babponismus ” I aijrec with 
him cordially in his view that Babjlonism, as he calls it, diflers radically from a pure 
and onginal Semitism as represented by the Arabs, further, that the influence of the 
most ancient Babjlonish civiliration which held swaj over the Semitic tribes of the 
north, was the result of constant communication before the cst iblishmcnt of their 
nations in their definite regions, and which introduced amongst them all the ideas, 
institutions, religious, social and scientific traditions foreign to Arabia, which tliej had 
in common with Babylon 

The point on which we differ is that he considers the old Babylonish civilization as 
a homogeneous whole, referring it entirely to the first element of the population who 
spoke the non-bemitic language, whilst I have made a bolder attempt to penetrate 
the darkness of the prehistonc past connected with the countries watered by the 
Euphrates and the Tigns 

Instead of attributing tins civihzjition to a single race, I see in it a mixed product 
of the contributions of two nations of different origin, and I am trying, with a 
certain degree of success, to analyse it and discoier what belongs to its two factors 
M Schrader seems to me rather too absorbed in the presence of the Semitic race in 
Babylonia, and consequently considers everything which does not belong to pure 
Semitism to be quite unconnected with it 1 think, on the contrary, that the popula- 
tion who spoke the Semitic language in Babylonia and Chaldea was not composed of 
the Semitic race properly so-called, but of Kushites or people belonging to a neigh- 
bouring ethnic family endowed with peculiar charactenstics, fsomewhat resembling 
those of the Egyptians So I think the comparison with original and pure Semitism 
is not enough for the solution of the problem of the ongin of the Chaldaio-Babylonian 
nation We must also compare it with the ethnology' of Egypt under the primitive 
^nasties, and with as much as we can discover of the genius and institutions of the 
Kushites in other countnes, in Yemen for instance, before attnbuting to the Accadian 

uranians everything which was not thoroughly Semitic in the civilization of Babylon 
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It must be evident that I by no means attribute 
to the primitive Turanians of Chaldea all the foun 
dation of the learned civilization of Babylon I only 
see in them one of its factors, and that not even the 
principal one The first to establish themselves round 
the lower course of the Tigris and Euphrates, they 
bequeathed to postenor times some of the stones 
which served to erect the Chaldaio Babylonian 
civilization, their agricultural and industrial pro 
cesses, the rites and formula of their magic, and 
above all, their writing, falsely assigned to the 
Semitic Assyrian nation, yet really preserved through 
many centuries by force of tradition and custom 
But in this great and learned civilization the most 
noble part came from the Kushito Semitic element, 
which spoke the Assyrian tongue , for that element 
furnished some of the science and the religion of the 
country, and finally established its language entirely, 
substituting it for the Accadian even amongst the 
Chaldeans properly so called, the descendants of 
those Accadians whose blood remained the purest 
Babylon in particular became very early an almost 
entirely Kushite town This was the reason why 
she was able to exercise so great and decisive an 
influence over the Canaanitish and Semitic nations 
and their connection in race and language favoured 
this influence, so that the Babylonian civilization 
was partly, with a little help from other sources, 
a more complete, more learned, and more highly 
wrought development of characteristic instincts pecu 
liar to the nations over whom it ruled both by precept 
and by example 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

The A j chair Legislation of the Arcadia ns 

HE existence of a Turanian nation in the 
strictest sense of the word, or if any one 
prefers it, an Altaic nation in Babylonia and Chaldea, 
IS as we have seen an established fact , this nation pie- 
ceded the Kushito-Semitic tubes, and was possessed 
of quite a remarkable degree of civilization analogous 
to the culture of the populations who are incon- 
testably Turanian Though M Renan demands a 
number of forcible proofs before he will believe this 
fact, still I consider that such a collection of proofs 
henceforth exists, and in the present woik I have 
been trying to add to their number. The learned 
Academician whom I have thus been endeavouring 
to convince, said himself, and rightly, “ From the 
point of view of the historical sciences five things 
are essential to a race, to give us a right to speak 
of it as an individuality amongst the human species 
a Language of its own, a Literature imprinted with a 
peculiar physiognomy, a Religion, a History, and a 
Legislation ” ' 



' Revue des Deux-Mondes, ler Septembre, 1S73, p 140 
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A good many of these conditions we now know to 
be fulfilled amongst the Accadians, thus connecting 
them with the Turanian stock, and the Ugro Finnic 
nations in particular 

First there is a Language to which we have just 
devoted a special chapter, an epitome of more ex 
tensive philological studies We have already pointed 
out the organic and indisputable characters, which 
ought, in our opinion, to determine its linguistic 
classification 

As to a Literature, we can certainly find one 
amongst the Accadians, a literature of a very onginal 
stamp, and inspired by a breath of true poetry, in 
the existing fragments of the liturgical collection, the 
incantations and hymns of the great magical collec 
tion At the other extremity of the Accadian nations’ 
domain, the Finns likewise possess a brilliant and 
poetical literature A literary comparison of the 
genius which inspired the Kalevala and that which 
dictated the religious and magical Accadian lyrics 
would be an interesting study, we should see that 
the common instincts of race may exist in the poetiy 
of two nations so widely separated both by time and 
space, to say nothing of the difference of colour 
which was the necessary result of two such oppo 
site aspects of nature as are furnished by the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and the northern forests of 
Finland 

As concerning a Religion, that is the subject to 

It IS very p obaHe as M Sch adet's judic ous and suggest ve remark vould 
mply that the e ample and inRue ce of the Accadians vas the means of introducin<»’ 
amon<rst some of the Sem ti tnbes the mtmlr nm which became the 
foundat on of Hebrew poetry though it as qu te unknown to the A abs 
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which we have applied ourselves in this volume by 
the help of documents now for the first time brought 
to light, the study of which has led us as a corollary 
to the examination of the ethnographic question of 
the Accadian nation By revealing to us a primitive 
religious system, which was really indigenous to the 
Accadian nation before they adopted and propagated 
the worship of the gods common to all the religions of 
the Euphratico-Syrian group, the magical books have 
opened up a new and unexpected perspective on one 
of the most important points W e have compared the 
data of the system of these books to the ante-Iranian 
part of Median Magism and the Finnish mythology, 
and so have been able to prove the existence of an in- 
dependent family of religions which must be called 
Turanian, religions having no other worship but magic, 
and proceeding from the old fund of demonological 
naturalism which has remained m so coarse and 
rudimentaiy a state amongst the tribes of Siberia, 
those Turanian hordes who still exist under the 
primordial conditions of the race, for the circum- 
stances which have clogged their progress from the 
beginning have never allowed them to attain to a 
true state of civilization Here then are three of the 
conditions essential to the existence and individuality 
of a race, fulfilled in such a manner as clearly to 
connect the Accadians with the typical Turanian 
nations, the Finns for instance, in spite of the 
immense hiatus of time and space which occurs 
between them The primitive history of the different 
Turanian groups, their dispersion and first attempts 
at civilization, can certainly never be fully dis- 
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covered, we must be content with proving satis 
factonly the linguistic, ethnographic, and religious 
affinities which show their common origin 

The most we can do for the Accadians especially 
IS to trace by induction, in the absence of contem 
porary records, by the help of their own traditions, 
the principal and most important features of their 
early history, from the time when they established 
themselves in Chaldea up to the period when they 
began those inscriptions which have been handed 
down to us , we must then proceed to unravel the 
course of their pre histone migration as far as to that 
mountain of the north east which was their point of 
departure 

It remains for us then now to consider the question 
of legislation or the social constitution Here again 
the requisite documents are wanting or at least in 
sufficient , but we may hope that future discovenes 
may fill up this gap At present we possess only a 
very small fragment of the ancient Accadian laws, 
which, it appears, had been reduced to writing and 
translated into Assyrian at the same time as the 
religious books This fragment treats of the rela- 
tions and duties of domestic life It concludes with 
a curious note, “ Placed opposite to the Assynan, 
written and engraved like the ancient originals ” 
Here is the translation 

Tf A I il 10 It IS more c mplete in my OA ur T xl s m e forme No 15 
some correct ons n Fr ednech Delitzscb s>€«jirwc/e ie si eke p 37etseq Trans 
lat ons, differing a 1 ttle f om m ne in th m nor det ils but agreeing with it m th 
really important facts hav been brou«'ht out by M Oppert [J u -nal Asiatiq 7th 
senes Vol I p 37 etseq) and by Prof Sayce (Reco d of the P st Vol 111 p 23 
et seq ) 1 not correct on a few point the et on h ch 1 made n th f rst Fren h 

ed ti n of thi t orV. 
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In future, in any case ' 

1st sentence 
A son to his father , 

Thou art not my father, 

(if) he has said to him, 

and (if) he has made a mark with his nail to confirm it,‘ 
he will make honourable amends to him ^ 
and he will pay a fine 
2nd sentence 

A son to his mother . 

(if) he has said to her. Thou art not my mother 
his hair and his nails * shall be cut off, 
in the town he shall be banished from land and water,* 
and he shall be driven from the house 
3rd sentence 

A father to his son 
Thou art not my son, 

(if) he has said to him, 
from his house and home 
he shall be banished * 

4th sentence 

A mother to her son 
Thou art not my son, 

(if) she has said to him, 

she shall be chased from the house and the place 
5th sentence^ 

A wife to her husband 

(if) she has wronged him 

Thou art no (longer) my husband, 

' Assynan version “ In any case, in future ” 

’ That IS to say if he has agreed to it in proper form by a deed, in which case-the 
mark of his nail serves as a signature 

’ Assj nan “ he will acknowledge his paternity ” 

^Assynan “his hair” only 

^ Assynan “in the town they banish him” (literally, they confine him) 

* It is most likely that here, as well as in the following sentence, the disowned 
child is the one dnven from the house 
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(if) she has said to him 
she shall be thrown into the nver 
6th sentence 
A husband to his wife 
Thou art no (longer) my wife 
(if) he has said to her 

he shall be made to pay half a mma of silver 
7th sentence 
The ruler 
(if) the slave 
he kills mutilates 
rums him by wounding him 
(if) the latter flees from the property 
or falls ill 
his hand every day 
half a measure of corn 
shall weigh out (as compensation) » 

The document which we have just translated forms 
a short but complete whole On the same tablet, 
which was one of the last of a collection of bilingual 
documents of various kinds collated with a view to 
philological analysis, there was formerly another 
senes of legal sentences, but owing to their mutilated 
state and the obscurity of the expression some of 
them cannot be translated Two extracts will suffice 
to show the patriarchal constitution of society and a 
state of things in which property could be acquired 
by occupation, as a great part of it was uninhabited 
and consequently res mUhns 


Literally the chief but we cannot take it in the sense of propnetor as Prof 
Sayce does. It refers on the contrary to the feiA that the country mana^r is answer 
able to h ra for any harm done to the sla>es committed to his care 
By his own fault 

* C£ the Mosaic law Ex. xx. 7 to xu i — £cf 
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2 A married man may always settle an estate on his child, 
without making him live there 
10 Of all that she has had enclosed, 

the mairied woman shall be the ownci 

Other sentences treat of the erection and owner- 
ship of places of worship 

2 In future a sanctuaiy on a piivatc estate may be veiy 

lofty 

3 Of the sanctuaiy situated in his own high place the 

individual shall have possession 

6 The distinct pioperty of the sanctuaiy'’ the son shall 

inherit 

Another expresses in a few words the precept of 
filial respect, to which a penal sanction was given as 
we saw just now 

7 Thou shalt not disown thy fathei 01 thy mother 

Finally there is one which determines the validity 
of marriage by its consummation 

8 (An individual) has taken a wife ' 
and has not come near hei " 

he may change ^ 

All these legal arrangements bear the mark of then 
extreme antiquity and of the incomplete social state 
to which they were adapted But while they exliibit 
a respect for woman not often found m a like con- 
dition of semi-barbarity, yet she was certainly not 
regarded as the equal of her husband , he could 
easily get rid of her by giving her pecuniary' 

* Literally, “ elected her, declared her ” ^ 

Literally, subigendo earn non compressit 

^ The right of rejection after the completion of the marriagfe is not the thing here 
referred to The terms employed seem to imply that a legal union could be con- 
tracted onlj Mith one woman 


E 
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compensation, whilst the woman could not claim a 
divorce under pain of death In the same way 
several passages of the magic books show that the 
master had the right to take advantage of all his 
female slaves, and they seem to consider it the greatest 
misfortune for a slave not to have attracted the 
attention of her master, just as much so as for a free 
woman of rank to have found no husband But the 
free Accadian woman was not the creature of her 
spouse , she had her own rights and her own fortune 
Even under the control of a husband she could possess 
personal property and take the necessary steps to 
acquire it If she disoivned the child attributed to her, 
she was only in the same position as the husband by 
the disavowal of his paternity But the most striking 
point was the importance attached to the mother in 
her relations with her children, which was superior 
even to that of the father 

In the fragments of the Accadian law, the son 
who denied his father was sentenced to a simple fine, 
but he who denied his mother was to be banished 
both from land and sea Amongst the ancient 
Finns, before their conversion to Chnstianity, the 
mother of a family took precedence of the father 
m the rites of domestic worship This is a remark 
able point of contact in such a short fragment, and 
that with reference to a subject itself characteristic 
enough to be regarded as an individual peculiarity of 
race in the constitution of the family This peculiarity 
of the old Accadian law is so much the more worthy 
of attention, not only because we find nothing similar 
in the Semitic world, but because it is directly 
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opposed to the spirit of some posterior Babylonish 
institutions as revolting to' morality as they were 
degrading to womankind, yet consecrated by religion, 
and as far as I can see of Kushite origin I refer to 
the sacred prostitution which was imposed once at 
least in a lifetime upon all women, even those who 
were free, and the marriage of young girls under the 
form of a public auction, thus rendering it an act of 
mancipation which made the wife the pioperty of her 
husband ' 

Have we not discovered in the affinities now estab- 
lished amongst the Accadians and the Altaic tribes 
whose nationality is incontestable, sufficient proofs 
to allow us to pass from what seemed at first “im- 
probable” in the fact of a Turanian nation’s having 
been the primary occupant of Chaldea, and the 
inventor of a system of writing according with the 
genius of its language, to the great Chaldaic-Baby- 
lonian civilization ' 

^ It IS well known that positive monumental information has been found to confirm 
the wntings of Herodotus, on the annual auction of young girls at Babylon , see my 
Premie) es Civilisations, Vo\ II , p 229 

The reader who desires to follow up this subject cannot do better than read Herbert 
Spencer’s magnum opus, Desaiptive Sociology, Vol V, “The Asiatic Nations,” 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, and Tylor’s Rcseai cites into the Early Histoiy of 
Mankind The collection of facts and the collocation of the deductions to be derived 
from them may be considered as imparting almost a prophetic sense to the student of 
Archaic history — Ed 
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APPENDIX 

Sumtr and Accad 

P CmT is a matter of great regret to me to find that 
Ml I differ from my learned master and fntnd 
M Oppert on the subject of these two names, but 
the reasons on which he bases his opinion do not 
commend themselves to my judgment at all ' It is, 
however, a question of secondary importance, and 
I only return to it now because it cannot be ignored 
in such a work as the present, in addition to which 
I wish to correct what I have already said with 
respect to this subject on former occasions I -will 
not now speak with polemical exactitude, but I want 
bnefiy to sum up the data which have been proved 
indisputably, many of them founded on new docu 
ments recently brought to light to settle debates I 
dare say that this exposition will not as yet lead my 
readers to form a decided opinion , there are many 
sides of the question about which we are still m 
Ignorance But if 1 am not mistaken, the most 


See nwou ^ecad, par Jules Oppert Pans 1876 
In my Vol I {asc.3 
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probable conclusion will be, that neither M Oppert 
nor myself were absolutely correct in our discussion 
upon the names Sumir and Accad I am now con- 
vinced that we digressed into subjects not cognate 
to our subject, and started from a point which 
was not then sufficiently proved, viz., the difference 
of race between Sumir and Accad. ' In propor- 
tion as our studies advance, and light begins to 
dawn upon the fundamental data of the question, 
it becomes, on the other hand, more probable that 
the two primitive nations designated by this name 
were of the same race, and that the distinction 
between them was entirely geographical If that 
be the case, it matters little whether we call the 
ante-Semitic or Turanian language of Chaldea, 
Suminan or Accadian, there is consistency m both 
names, they are equally correct and equally incom- 
plete, the only grounds we have for giving a pre- 
ference to the latter, are that this latter is generally 
used m sbience, and since it is not inexact, there 
IS nothing to be gamed by changing it, and further 
also it is consecrated by the usage of the Assyrians 
themselves 

I The first point, which seems to me established 
beyond a doubt, is that the Assyrians themselves 
used the two terms Assur and Accad in opposition 
to each other, to express the linguistic dualism of the 
Semitic and Turanian idioms We know that this 
clause appears at the end of a lexicographical tablet, 
in which the words of the two languages stand 
opposite to each other ki pi duppi u lainadi labiruti 
GABRI Assur u Akkad. Of this phrase “con- 
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formably with the tablets and ancient teaching of 
Assur and Accad,” is c\ident!j the meaning The 
word GAB RI is the only one doubtful M Oppert, 
whom I folloM ed up to a certain point m this matter, 
considers it to be the plural of the Semitic gabrii 
P33), and translates gabn Assur it Akkad “the 
masters of Assur and Accad ” Even starting from 
this translation and accepting it as correct, the 
inference to be drawn from the passage is ) et clear 
and incontestable It does not prove, as the learned 
Professor supposes, an assimilation between the 
grammanans of Assur and Accad, but on the con 
trarj, a fi\ed opposition corresponding with the 
opposition between the two languages facing each 
other m the document which finishes with this clause 
Furthermore, I believe the translation to be incorrect 
M Schrader first pointed out, and M Friedrich 
Dehtzsch has since finally proved beyond all doubt, 
that GABRI is not a Semitic word written phone 
tically, but an allophomc word which must be 
written in the Assynan as viahini (plural viahuntt, 
in the passage we have quoted) The Accadian 
gabn IS originally a compound verb, the original and 
etymological meaning of which is “to nse in oppo 
sition ” Hence it is naturally the equivalent of the 
Assyrian verbs mahar and sanan, expressing ideas of 
opposition, rivalry, and comparison The participle 
gabna, and by contraction simply gabn, means then 
substantively " rival,” and adjectively in another 
acceptation “compared, assimilated " This confirms 


Jenuer LUeralurzeiluvg 1874 p 00 
Assyrtsche Sludten p 3 1 o et seq 
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the astronomical signification of the Accadian 
gabn In such documents as these, it designates 
the star which rises on the horizon opposite to the 
spectator Passing into the Assyrian, the word gave 
rise to gabratuv^ “ the apparition of the star upon the 
horizon” Thus m 1 ^.^. A, Vol III, 63 verso, 1 33, 
after a list of the phases of the planet Venus during 
the twelve months of the yeai, divided into as many 
sections as there are months, comes • sanesrit kisriita 
gabratuv sa AN-NIN-SI-AN-NA GAB-RI Babih, 
“ twelve^secfions, apparition of the planet Venus on 
the Babylonian horizon ” In the same way in 
W. A I , Vol III, 64 verso, 1 . 32. After another 
astronomical table, we read * hi pi IZ-LI-HU-SB 
VM GAB-RI Babth, “ conformably with the manu- 
scripts of the apparitions on the Babylonian 
horizon.” 

This meaning of GABRI, mainru, once fairly 
established, so that we may no longer confuse it 
with the Semitic gabn, it remains that the only 
correct translation of duppi labiruti mahinih is M 
Schrader’s, “ the ancient tablets arranged m parallel 
columns,” corresponding exactly wth the order of 
the document at the end of which such a statement 
occurs ’ There is yet another thing to be added 
which completes the proof the bilingual legal tablet 
of W. A I , Vol II , 10, has at the end these simple 
words GAB-RI Assur. If we translate with M 

M Fned Delitzsch has answered the objection which might be made to the 
difference of order in the designation of a lexicon as “ Assynan-Accadian,” and the 
arrangement of the columns where the Accadian comes before the Assynan Although 
the Accadian is in the first column, the lexicographical tablets are none the less the 
remains of an “Assynan-Accadian” dictionary, since the arrangement is determined 
by the affinity of sound between the Assynan and not the Accadian words 
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Oppert, “ the masters of Assyria,” what could this 
strange nbte mean It would have no sense at all 
But let us read it more correctly as “ opposite to 
the Assynan," then every thing is clear and natural , 
for we must mention that this tablet is one of that 
small number of tablets which are distinguished by 
having the Assynan translation of the pnmitive 
Accadian text in a column opposite, instead of 
following the interlinear arrangement much more 
common m documents of this kind 
According to the old rendering the most that 
we could do would be to translate duppi mahtruli 
by “tablets compared to each other,” instead of 
“ tablets in parallel columns ” This meaning seems 
to me the correct one in the final formula of 
W A / , Vol III , 55, 2 h pi duppi tt IZ LI- 
BU SI labiritii GAB RI (maliiuiti) Assur Sumer 
u Akkad Here it is not only Accad, but Sumir 
and Accad which constitute the opposition to 
Assur But this opposition seems to me to be 
entirely geographical, and designating Babylonia in 
relation to Assyria , I do not think we have any 
ground for concluding with M Schrader that the 
Assyrians used indifferently “ language of Sumir 
and Accad,” or simply “ language of Accad,” to 
describe the old non Semitic idiom Indeed, the 
document in which this last formula occurs is not 
bilingual, but written exclusively in Assyrian It 
IS an astronomical table which may have been 
compiled from a comparison of Assyrian and 
Accadian documents, bat the evidence of this is 

1st d s Akkad uhe ei te Sf rathe p 4 <I 
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not strong enough to warrant our determining its 
linguistic value by the final clause 

To return to the lexicographical tablet Whether 
we translate it “ conformably with the ancient 
tablets and documents of instruction of Assur and 
Accad compared togethei,” or “ conformably with 
the ancient tablets and documents of instiuction of 
Assur and Accad in parallel columns,” the con- 
clusion must be the same as that to which M 
Oppert’s translation would lead us * the final formula 
refers to a geographical opposition, which cannot 
correspond to the linguistic opposition exhibited in 
the document. Either it is a question of parallel 
columns of Assyrian and Accadian, or else a com- 
parison of the Assyrian and Accadian documents 
was necessary in order to compile a lexicon of the 
two languages In either case the Assyrians used 
the term Accadian to signify the dialect which was 
not Assyrian. Therefore we follow their example 
in naming this dialect Accadian 

II There now remains another question, viz.. 
Is the duality of Sumir and Accad ethnic or merely 
geographical ? 

I am quite convinced that these two names w^ere 
understood in a geographical sense as the north and 
south of Babylonia The geographical character 
of the name Akkad is particularly certain it had 
a double sense, one wide, the other limited 

In the commonest acceptation, Accad was the 
general designation of the whole, and it consisted of 
Babylonia and Chaldea, in fact all the southern 
provinces watered by the Euphrates and Tigiis 
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from the frontier of Assjna to the Persian Gulf 
When Accad had this meaning, the name of Assur 
was opposed to it as the second term of the paral 
lehsm,' and it was the opposition between Babylonia 
and Assyria both understood in that wide sense 

But in a stncter sense the term Accad is con 
fined, as in the case of Sumir and Accad, to a 
fixed portion of this vast geographical whole When 
Assurbanipal speaks “ of the spoil of the countiy 
of the Sumirs, of the country of the Accadians and 
of Gan Dunyas,’" it is evident he uses the two 
first expressions as names of provinces, since the 
third, Gan Dunyas, as numerous examples bear 
witness, IS a designation for the particular district 
of Babylon, called since the time of the Cissian 
dynasty the city of Kar Dunyas The book of 
Genesis’ restricts the sense of Accad still more, 
for It seemed to make it the name of a town, of 
which acceptation there is no sign in the magic 
texts 

We ha\e now to examine into the position of Accad 
in the sense of a particular province It is defined 
very exactly in the prism of Sennacherib,' which de 
scribes the march of Elamite troops who had left 
their country to help the Babylonian insurgent Suzub 
“I hey took” it says, “the road to Accad and came 
in the direction of Babylon as far as Suzub, the 
Chaldean king of Babylon,” nni/i Akkad isbatimnvia 
ana Babih tebum adi Suztibi Kaldnai sar Babth The 


See amongst others the pnsm of Esarhaddoa col 4 1 45 
Smith s Ilislar^ f 4 surl n pal p 55 ’ Gen x 10 

^ Col 5 1 39 41 
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province of Accad was, therefore, situated on the 
route of an army coming from Elam to Babylon, 
to the south of this town and Babylonia, so it must 
have been the same as Chaldea, the lower part of 
Mesopotamia This is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the passages of the tablet referring to the 
ancient political relations between Assyria and 
Babylonia ; m this tablet to which English scholars 
have given the name Synchronous History ^ the Persian 
Gulf IS called “ the sea which is above Accad,” 
marrati sa clis Akkad, ‘ and we read further,* that 
whilst a prince sat on the throne of Kar-Dunyas 
(Babylon), his rebellious bi other fortified himself 
in the countiy of Accad I think we may safely 
affirm that this geographical name, taken in the 
strictest sense, when it designates not the whole of 
Babylonia but one province in particular, is synony- 
mous with Kaldu, which did not appear till much 
later, towards the ninth century before our era,^ and 
then gradually supplanted the old term m proportion 
as the tribe of Kaldu, which was at first very insig- 
nificant, increased in the region to which it finally 
gave its name, to the exclusion of any other desig- 
nation And at the time when this triumph was 
consummated, when the Sargons were governing 
Assyria, we find mention still made of Sumir and > 
Accad as a relic of bygone times , the same geo- 
graphical duality was expressed in a new way more 

Ttam Soc Bib Arch,Vo\ II , p 130,! 17, and Records of the Past, Yo\ III, 

P 25 


’ Ibid , p 137, 1 20, 21 

As I have already remarked above, the country of Chaldea is designated as part 
of the country of Accadia, in the inscnptions of Shalmaneser III , on the obelisk of 
Samsi-Bin the two names seem to be identified 
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suited to a later state of things, by the parallelism 
and opposition of the two names Babili and Kaldu, 
Babylonia and Chaldea In fact directly we take 
Accad geographically, and in the limited sense as 
defining the south of Chaldea, ive must regard 
Sumir as representing the other division, the north ’ 
This refers us to an essential fact of the problem 
which I have already reiterated several times, and 
which M Oppert combats m vain, namely the 
identity of Sumir with the Shinar of the Bible 
IS certainly not a Semitic name, and it is 
impossible to find a satisfactory etymology for it 
in that family of languages It is the Hebraic 
rendenng of an Accadian name and the il certainly 
replaces a g of the primitive form, as it appears in 
the appellation Lngamai, transcribed 101/7 This 
granted there is exactly the same difference between 
and Sumir, as between the parallel forms 
dxngir and dimer for the word “ god,” and Gingtr and 
Gimir for a surname of the goddess Ishtar , they are 

See Fine Ricerche ^er lo studio dtlCanltchtla aisira j 164 

Mr Sm th tned a little whi! ago to propagate an entirely diflerent op n on 
making Sumir the south and Accad the north of Dabylonia, on the ground of an 
ass milation between the city south of Babylon itself vhose name every Assynologist 
had read as Agane up to that time and the city of Accad spoken of m Genesis The 
last sign in the orthography of the name Aganc can indeed m its polyphony represent 
a dental but it is always a ( (in the Accadian a dh) and never ad In that case e 
should have /Igate that is to say or aJH \vh ch could only be assimilated 
to Akkad Tm by a fantastic change of articulation of xvh ch neither the Accad an 
nor the Assyrian alio v I therefore repud ate evplic tly as Prof Sayce has already 
done the identiflcat on thus su gested by the ingenious English Assynolog st 

I also object to his read ng a dental in the last syllable Indeed the read ng 
Agane which has the advantage of taking the sign there used in its original and most 
common accei tat on seems to me fully just fied by its agreement ith the Kyxn of 
Ptolemy (V 18 j) which 1 also see m Ih wMh of the Talmud of Babylon {Bala 
men S6a Balalolhra j 9a) Tb s Agtta. or Agama is given as the neighbouring 
tov n to Pom Beditha (Neuhauer Gto’nraphie du T Imud p 36S) wh ch Tt.it s it to the 
north of Babylon sitoatedonthe Lupt ratcsliketh Agamnaofthe Greek geo<»Tapher 
and this position corrosponds e«ctly with the descr ption of Agane in the Coneiforro 
documents 
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two forms of the same name, exhibiting a change 
(that of ng into m) peculiar to the Accadian, the 
existence of which in this language is incontestable ‘ 
And the tradition of this fact was preserved amongst 
the Syrians, since we still read in Abu-l-Faradj,* 
“ Shinaar which is Samarrah ” In the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis, Shmear, or Shmar, is used to 
designate expressly the plains around Babylon. It 
IS used m the like manner also in the books of 
Isaiah^ and Jeremiah,'^ where it certainly occurs as 
an obsolete name, but it is interesting to notice the 
meaning which Jewish tradition attached to it m 
their time Both of these prophets applied the 
appellation of Shmar to Babylonia proper, and 
the Synagogue interpreted it in the same way, for in 
, the Septuagmt it is translated Ba^vXmvla and yy Ba- 
[3vXapo9 , the same interpretation occurs m the work 
of the Targumim There is therefore, an identity of 
geographical position as well as a close philological 
relationship between Sumir and Shmar ^ which con- 
firms our proposed identification still more In 
Genesis x lo, we must necessarily understand “ in 
the land of Shmar,” as applying exclusively to Calneh,® 
rightly assimilated m the Talmud to the town of 
Nipur, which really belonged to Babylonia and not to 
Chaldea. By placing “ Accad and Calneh m the 

' If this assimilation were not admitted, the Biblical "12?2M5 would have no 
equivalent in the idigenous Babylonian and Assynan documents, which would at 
least be strange 

Htstoi dynast , p iS, ed Pococke The same Abul-l-Faradj a few lines further 
on mentions a fabulous tradition, which is of real interest, in that it is the only trace 
left by the ancient people of the Sumen in oriental recitals It is the legend of 
Samirus, “with three eyes and two horns,” the first king of Babylon after Nimrod, 
who invented weights and measures and the art of silk-weaving 

' Jer v II 5 Yoma, lo a 
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land of Shmar ” side by side, the Biblical passage 
represents the opposition of Accad and Sumir in 
the historical texts, and that very' faithfully The 
argument is so perfect that ive may well question 
whether Accad was really always the name of a 
town in this place, as in the text which we now 
possess, whether the latter is not incomplete, and 
whether some words did not get lost when the 
tradition of this ancient geography began to fade 
For my part I am inclined to think so, and would 
uilhngly suppose that the primitive text ran some 
thing like this 

‘The beginning of his empire iias Babel Erech Ur in 
the country of Accad and Calneh in the land of 
Shmar 

Sumir IS therefore the same thing as Shmar, the 
plain of Babylonia proper, whilst Accad m its limited 
sense is a more southern province, viz , Chaldea 
But we must not go beyond this data The fact 
which I admitted m common ivith M Oppert, but 
from which I drew an opposite inference to his, that 
Sumir must have been the pnmitive name of Assyria 
was erroneous It rested on an incorrect reading, 
which has since been rectified both by Mr Smith 
and Friedrich Delitzsch It is now plainly demon 
strated that in the passage of the lexicographical 

Perhaps also iiurf>paK 1 have shown elsewhe e the stnk ng coincdence 
between the Biblical tet apolis of Nimrod and the tetrapolis of Izdhubar o Dh bar in 
the Babylon an Epopee The latter vas composed of Bab lu Uruk S nj pak and 
Nip Sunppak. corresponds vith Accad in the bo It of Genes s Ho\e\er Iirefer 
the restitution of [p«l TWi] (o else that the town of Ur is called Accad 
if anyo e is unw 11 ng to admit that th text la iniperf ct) on account of the 
pas age m ft A I III 70 I 154 r =* (ide ^r of Accad) = Akkadil and the 
passage fin shes by ref rnn,, the name of Accad to the south the pro ince of \ hich 
Ur was the capital 
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tablets upon which this opinion was founded, the 
original has Simppahtuv instead of Sumentuv^ and 
that the Accadian mA-ZO, thus explained, has no 
connection with LIB-ZU, one of the ideographic 
expressions of the name of the town of Assur. 

Ill These facts standing thus the reciprocal 
geographical position of Sumir and Accad seems 
to me, therefore, clearly defined But these names 
really belonged to the people rather than to the 
provinces This is proved by the fact that they 
almost always occur in the plural, Stwicn u Akkadi^ 
when they are written phonetically, and even m the 
most ancient Semitic document that makes mention 
of them, the inscription of Hammuragas, in the 
Assyrian tongue, we find msi Sumenv u Ahkadiv^ 
“the men Sumirians and Accadians”' We must 
examine the origin and derivation of the expression, 
in order to discover if a difference of race or 
situation was primitively implied 

One thing seems to me very palpable , that neither 
of these names was Semitic or derived from any root 
of the Assyrian idiom , they belonged to another 
language, the earlier non-Semitic and Turanian 
idiom The name of Accad is the only one of the 
two v^hich we should be likely at first sight to refer 
to a Semitic origin, by derivation from the roots ‘TD3 
or (as the general opinion ran when this word 
was only known through the medium of the Bible) , 
and its Accadian character and meaning in this 
language is now most clearly understood Akkad, as 
Mr Smith, Prof Sayce, and myself, have shown, is a 

^ TV A I 11,46^1 I, Cj d 
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word of the Accadian language meaning “ moun 
tain,” with the suffii. « taken under the form ahkadu, 
in the plural akkadi In one lexicographical tablet 
we find akkad translated by matuv eltitiv, “ high 
country ” This word akkad is evidently related to 
the verbal root, aka, “ to raise, heap up ” The par 
ticular ideogram which expresses it (and which is 
Itself formed by doubling that of the verb bur, “ to 
raise, tumify, swell,’’) gives so good an idea of 
“ mountain,” that we find it sometimes used to 
designate Ararat m Armenia, in which use the 
Accadian reading would seem to have been ftlla 
The onginal meaning of Sumen is more difficult 
to discover To do so, we must refer to the equi- 
valent constantly substituted for Sumir and Accad 
in the most ancient Accadian inscriptions In 
my Etudes accadiennes, 1 disputed the parallelism 
between this expression and that of Sumen Akkadi 
in the Assyrian , but a passage from a new lexico 
graphical tablet lately published by M Friedrich 
Dehtzsch,’ has proved to me beyond a doubt that I 
was in error The expression that I quoted occurs 
in the title of -the kings of the ancient Chaldean 
empire, ungal Ktengi kt 4kkad, and is the highest of 
all the titles applied to these monarchs , it implies 
a complete possession of the whole of Chaldea and 
Babylonia, while kings who governed one single town, 
like those of Uruk, did not make use of it M 
Schrader* proved that it must be translated “king 

In cnption of Khorsabad 1 31 see H Ra 1 nson in Vol IV of Canon 
Rawb son s Her dotu English ed t on p 50 54 

J II 48 1 13 c d * Assyr sche Lewtucke p 39 

* hi das akkad sche e i e Sprocket p 39 
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of Kiengi with Accad,” that is to say “ Kiengi and 
Accad and indeed lii or k\tn, “with,” which are 
essentially postpositions in the Accadian, aic some- 
times used as conjunctions, like ilcli in Turkish ; 
kiengi IS then the equivalent of the “ land of Sumer ” 
But kiengi or ktngi^ is a well known substantive of 
the Accadian language, which is tianslated into 
Assyrian b}'- inatm^ “ country,” m the lexicographical 
tablet ' It has lost the final letters (as is so often 
the case in the Accadian *), and thus is an alteied 
and contracted form of ktngina, which is lendcred 
elsewhere irsitnv “land;” and ktngina itself is a 
compound, formed from /ei, “land, countr}’’, place,” 
and gina “ existing, real, straight,” m which the first 
11 has no radical value ; ng (which is one sound in 
the Accadian) should really be considered as a 
simple modification of the g placed between two 
similar vowels, a modification similar to one we 
see in the Accadian, when the Assyrian nagfi^ 
“district,” IS transformed into nanga, or khkala into 
kankal ^ 

Does kiengi^ or kingi^ whose meaning as a sub- 
stantive IS thus clear, apply to the country of 
Sumer, Babylonia proper, as being pre-eminently 
“ the country ” ^ 

It is possible that M Schrader may be right in 
his opinion It seems to me though, that the oppo- 
sition between Kiengi and Akkad^ “ the countiy ” and 
“the mountain,” implied rather the meaning of 

^ TV A 7 II , 39j I 9, c, d, cf its use in IV , 27, 4, 1 63 

“ See my Elude sin quelquei parlies des Si/llalanes cunetfwmes, p 72, et seq , 
102, et seq 

^ Ibid , p 177 ✓ 
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“plain” m the first i\ord, as in Assyrian, inatu, “the 
country,” is used m the sense of “ plain,” when it 
IS opposed to sadti, “ mountain I think even that 
I have discovered the word Lwgt used in the sense 
of “plain, amongst a people speaking a language 
related to the Accadians, in the name of one of the 
provinces of Na’in, kmgi hlilenzakhar,' “ the plain of 
Istilenzakhar An idea of flatness analogous to 
that of a plain would result etymologicallj from the 
presence of the syllabic gma in the compound 
kingtna, contracted into kwgt, and would give it a 
different meaning from the simple ki 
To return to Suuicrt This name designated the 
inhabitants of the country Kiengi, as Akkadi did the 
inhabitants of the country called Akl ad, “ the 
mountain, whence we must infer an identity of 
meaning between siihici- and kiciigi Sumir is 

evidently a word formed by a suffix of derivation 
in r, other examples of which are now to be seen 
m the Accadian But wo do not y et know which 
was the earlier form, snmer or sttiigir, and con 
seguently whether the root was sum or suk , both 
suppositions are equally allowable from a pliilo 
logical point of view, the first would give the 
meaning “ low country, the second “ watered 
country All this leads us to the same conclusion 
with respect to snmer, as we came to m connection 
with kieiigt, when it was opposed to Akkad that it 
included the vast plain watered by the two great 
rivers in view of the high mountains, which bound it 
and tower above it on the eastern side This 

Obeli k of Satn$i Bm (Shama^Vul) co! 3 I 53 
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opinion IS further confirmed by the unmistakeable 
traces, which we find in the geographical nomen- 
clature of much later date, of a primitive extension 
of the name Sumer = to the common valley 

of the Euphrates and the Tigris, from the source 
of the two rivers in the mountains of Armenia to 
their outlet m the Persian Gulf. In this vast extent 
of territory, which constitutes a clearly defined 
physical region, we find not only the Biblical 
Shinar, pre-eminently the plain, adjoining Babylon, 
but more to the north, between the Tigris and 
the Chaboras, the Singara of the classical writers,' 
the Sindjar of Arabian geographers,* with the chain 
of hills called by Ptolemy 'iLyyapcav opT},^ which 
stretched from there to the Tigris, crossing the whole 
of western Assyria The Egyptian monuments of the 
eighteenth dynasty mention frequently “ a country 
of Sinker as situated alongside that of Assur, whilst 
they place Akati (Accad) some way to the south as 
compared with Nineveh ® 

IV The names Sumirians and Accadians meant 
then originally “ the people of the plain ” and “ the 
mountaineers ” These names take us back to a 
time long anterior to any of which we possess 
records, to a time when the two nations bearing 
these names dwelt, one on the banks of the two 


' Ptol v 12,9, Dio Casso, LXVIII 22, Ammian Marc XVIII 5,20, Eckel, 
Doclr num vet,Vo\ III, p 519, Ritter, Erdkunde, V o\ X, p 118, 15S, 247, 696, 
71S, Nineveh and Babylon, -p 249 

Maracid, Vol II , p 57, Aboulfeda, p 445, Qezovina, Vol II, p 262 
^ V 12, 2 Now the Sindjar mountains 
■* Chabas, Foyage (Pun Egy^ptien, p 225 

® Masptro, De Cai chemis oppidii situ, p 26 , J de Rouge, Melanges d’archeologie 
hgypliemie, Vol 1 , p 46 
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great nvers of Mesoptimia m the plain, the other 
amongst the eastern mountains, uhere, as we saw, 
some tribes called Chaldeans were to be found up to a 
very recent period Later, a general migration took 
place which had not been histoncally recorded, and 
the place of abode and respective position of these 
two nations became changed without their undergoing 
any alteration of name, although the designations by 
which they were known no longer corresponded with 
the physical physiognomy of their then new resting 
places This ivas often the case, however, with the 
names of nations which were given onginally to mark 
some pecuhanty of geographical position and were 
retained after an entire change of position, even 
when their etymological meaning was found to be 
quite at variance with the site occupied by the 
people who continued to use them or to whom they 
are even now still applied 
So although the Suminans and Accadians retained 
the names which onginally marked them as people 
of the plain and the mountain, both nations found 
themselves inhabitants of the plains bathed by the 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, the Sumirs in 
the north, in Babylonia, the Accadians in the south, 
in Chaldea, these mountaineers were thus the 
occupants of a country where there was not a single 
mountain to justify the use of their old title, which 
was continued, however, both from custom and 
tradition And it is worthy of remark that the want 
of agreement, which resulted from the change of 
abode, between the meaning of the two names and 
the physical conditions of the countries henceforth 
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inhabited by the nations to whom they were applied, 
contributed much (as we have proved was the case) 
to give to these designations the character of names 
of nations, used almost exclusively m the plural. 
The memory of the correct and original meaning of 
the two Accadian words, sumer and akkad^ was vivid 
enough to lead to the use of the expression mat 
Sumen u mat Akkadt, “ the country of the Sumirs 
and the country of the Accadians,” in speaking of 
Babylonia and Chaldea and not Sumer u Akkad, 
which would have meant indeed “the plain and the 
mountain,” and have been both absurd and a 
violation of common sense, whilst the phrase that 
they did use was quite allowable “the country of 
the people of the plain, and the country of the 
mountaineers,” referring to the original conditions 
and the point of departure of the dwellers in the 
two countries. It seems that Akkadu or Akkad, in 
the singular, as the name of a country and not of a 
people, did not come into use until much later 
during the Assyrian epoch, when the Accadian had 
become a dead language and the tradition of the 
real meaning of the word was consequently quite 
lost. And even at that time, the royal titles 
adopted by the Sargons when they made themselves 
masters of Babylon ran sar Sumen u Akkadi, “king 
of the Sumirians and the Accadians,” not “king of 
Sumir and Accad ” In my opinion, all this tends to 
dispel any ethnical difference between the Sumirians 
and the Accadians As the two names belonged to 
the Accadian language, it appears very probable, 
looking at the facts in the new light now thrown 
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upon them, that they Mere of earlier date than the 
introduction of the Semitic or Kushito Semitic 
element, that the tno nations, whose respectne 
geographical position they indicated, were two di\i 
sions of the non Semitic or Turanian race, from 
whose language these names were taken And when 
the Suminans and Accadians had become the in 
habitants of Babylonia and Chaldea, these two 
names continued to be used m this same sense after 
the introduction of the new ethnic element in either 
province , the distinction of race had nothing to do 
with it, the people of Babj Ionia, of whatever 
ongin and language, were counted amongst the 
Suminans, the people of Chaldea as Accadians 
If, as M Schrader thinks, an example exists m 
which the Assynans term the non Semitic language 
of Chaldea as the language of the Suminans and 
Accadians, the question would be definitely settled , 
we need look for no distinction of race under these 
bvo names Unfortunately as I mentioned above, this 
decisive proof is still wanting But in its absence 
I think we may arnve at the same conclusion by an 
argument of another kind 
Now that an indigenous document has shown us 
clearly that the title of the ancient kings of Ur, 
whose Accadian (or Sumer Accadian) origin was 
testified by their proper names, xingal Ktcngi h Akkad 
was equivalent to “kings of the Suminans and 
Accadians, part of M Oppert’s reasoning assumes 
great importance and we must assent to it “ In 
their title these kings place the equivalent of Sumir 
before Accad, so we may conclude that the Suminans 
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belonged to their lace, foi a soveicign docs not 
geneially call himself fiisl king of a foicign race, 
he gives the pnoiity to his own,” But we cannot 
fiom this infci with the eminent philologist, that 
the Accadians lepicscnt the clement speaking the 
Semitic language, since we noticed tliat the Assy- 
rians compared Accad to Assur, vhen they vishcd 
to show the opposition between tlic non-Scmilic and 
Semitic idioms The only conclusion pc^siblc in 
the face of these facts, is that tlic Siiminans and 
Accadians belonged to the same lacc, that they 
weie two divisions of the same blood ; that it was 
no supposition of aii}^ ethnic distinction vhich 
prompted the awaidmg of the first lank, the place 
of honoui to the Sumiiians, but rather the pecu- 
liarly sacred chaiactcr of then countr}% the im- 
poitant place taken by the plain of Sliinai and 
Babylon, the principal sacred town jn religious 
tradition. 

V Still the fact on which M. Oppeit based 
his Sumirian theoiy lemains It laises a veiy 
difficult problem, which must I fear yet be left un- 
decided But the meaning of the fact seems to me 
too uncertain in itself, and too susceptible of diverse 
mteipretations, for any good ciitic to make it the 
pivot on which all reseaiches connected with the 
lespective characteis of the Sumiiians and Ac- 
cadians should turn. 

In the insciiptions of the Assyrian peiiod, the 
phonetic expression of the name of the Sumiiians 
and the allophomc sign furnished by the old Accadian 
word kiengi^ aie fiequently replaced by a complex 
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ideographic group >"1.^ which we have as 

yet found no earlier example 

The first sign of this complex group has the sure 
and only ideographic meaning, “language," there 
fore, the use of it would seem to indicate a difference 
of language between the Sumers and Accadians 
This is the fact, and it is well to remark, that 
M Oppert and I have been able with equal pro 
babihty to make it the basis of two opposite 
theories 

The ideographic group, says M Oppert, meant 
“language of worship,” so it proves that the 
Suminans were the original possessors of the non 
Semitic idiom, which long remained as sacred to 
the Assyrians as it was to the Babylonians 

This reasoning is however by no moans sure and 
unassailable, for two objections can be proved 
against it which seem instantly to destroy it 

1 st Nothing is less certain than the explanation 
and analysis of complex ideographic groups, when 
tliey are unaccompanied by any hints from the 
Assyrian grammarians themselves Much prudence 
and forethought is necessary to prevent the student 
from being led away by his imagination, and an 
interpretation of this kind can rarely be taken as 
the foundation of an argument because it is so 
likely to be incorrect Thus with regard to the 
case in point, no one can doubt that the first 
sign means " language," but the ideographic values 
ascribed to the second are various enough to make 
the meaning of the whole uncertain , three different 
translations at any rate are equally probable That 
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winch imis “language of woiship,” is possible ’I 
own, but I considci it one of the least piol)ablc, for 
It ascribes to the second chaiactcr a sccondaiy 
and derivative sense which it seldom has, and 
which is only used as an extension of that of 
“ service.” 

2nd Even if this meaning veic proved to be 
correct it does not follow that because the ideo- 
graphic gioup was invented b}' the Ass^nans, it 
must necessaiily apply to the Tmaman language, 
which we cdXX Accadian Indeed, it is fai from clcai 
that the Ass3Tians used this language as a “ language 
of worship,” that is, as a liturgical language It 
had this chaiacter in Babylon, but I think we aic 
quite at liberty to doubt whether it was o\ci so 
accepted in Ass^uia The Ass}iians scaichcd out 
and studied the old Accadian books as sacred books, 
but though this w^as an indispensable foundation of 
all sacerdotal studies, it does not prove that then 
liturgy was in the Accadian. Such icligious lymns 
as we possess in the Accadian tongue are directl}'’ 
connected with the w^orship of the principal sanc- 
tuaries of Babylonia and Chaldea , and W'e see that 
they were used in the ceiemonies of the paiticular 
sanctuary which they mention There is not a single 
one that seems to have been connected •with the 
Assyrian temples On the contiar5g we now jiossess 
enough fragments of the lituigy of the Assyiians, 
properly so-called, both hymns and piayers, wnitten 
only in Assyrian, to infer that m this country the 
“ language of worship,” the lituigical language, was 
the national language, and not the Accadian, m 
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spite of the importance they continued to attach 
to the Accadian boohs as a means of religious 
instruction 

In my Etudes Accadtennes I thought I discovered in 
this same ideographic group the elements of an argu 
ment exactly contrarj to that urged bj M Oppert 
I observed, and so far I hold to my opinion, that the 
most common meaning of the second sign used in this 
group, would give “ordinary language," lingua 
famihans, lingua doincstica, instead of “language of 
worship,” and I therefore came to the conclusion 
that the Assyrians had invented this group in order 
to designate the Suminans as the people who spoke 
the same language as themselves, in contrast witli 
the Accadians This would not be entirelj opposed 
to my new opinion, that the names Suminans and 
Accadians were onginally applied to two divisions 
of the same non Semitic race Indeed the appella 
tion of Suminans was certainly afterwards used to 
designate the inhabitants of Babylonia as opposed 
to those of Chaldea, but without anj definite ethnic 
idea being attached to it Now it is historically cer- 
tain, that the Turanian Accadian element which was 
gradually supplanted by the Semitic Assyrian, lost its 
supremacy and even died out altogether, much more 
quickly m the north than in the south, in Babylonia 
than m Chaldea At the time that their national 
existence began and their external power arose, the 
Assyrians would have been quite nght m considering 
the Suminans, understood m the sense of inhabitants 
of Babylonia, as a population speaking the same 
language as themselves , but that teaches us nothing 
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more about the ethnic value of this word than the use 
of the term lingua Galhca in modern Latin, to de- 
signate French, teaches us about the ancient language 
of the Gauls ' It would even be natural to think that 
they had the same reason for adopting the term 
“language of Accad,” to designate the non-Semitic 
language which must have belonged to the primitive 
Sumirians as well as the Accadians, the country of 
Accad in its strictest sense being the place where it 
remained longest and where they saw it still a living 
language. 

I would not, however, venture to assert that this 
interpretation, this way of looking at things, is per- 
fectly certain , indeed that is a line I have nevei 

* One fact at least is certain, that m consequence of more ancient ethnic chanfjes 
of which Babylon was the scene, and of which we have tned to ^\e an idea, founded 
partly on conjecture, the name of the people of this country, the Suminans, early lost 
the exact individual meaning which the name of the Accadians retained much later, 
it assumed a vague character, and became one of those memones of the past which 
are used m royal titles even after they represent nothing substantial 

If the kings of Assyria, when they made themselves masters of Babylon, took the 
title of Sar Sumen u Akkadi, it was a regular aficctation of archaism, a revival of the 
ancient protocol which they thought gave an august character to their sovereignty 
But we must not omit to notice that they took to it again after a penod of suspension, 
or at least uncertainty as to its use, under the monarchs of the Cissian dynasty In 
their Accadian inscriptions these kings reassume the ancient title ungal Krciigi kl 
Akkad, an entirely geographical title, together with those of ungal Ka-dmgira or ungal 
Kant-Dunyas “ king of Babylon,” and vngal Kassi “ king of the Kassi , ” they even 
used it as an allophonic expression in some of their Assyrian inscnptions, IF A I YV , 
41, col 1, 1 30 ' 

But when they substitute a phonetic expression for the allophonic expression of 
this title in the inscnptions in the same language, they do not w nte sai Sumot u 
Akkadi but sar Kassi u Akkadi (see the inscription published in part in IF A 1 , 

38, 2, and more completely by Mr Boscavven, T? ans Soc Bib Arch , Vol IV , 
p I , I can think also of two other examples) They replaced then Sume) i by 
Kassi, as a designation of the inhabitants of Babylonia, really because part of the 
nation of the Elamite Kassi, the people to whom these kings themselves belonged, 
had come and settled as conquerors in Babylonia They are often mentioned in the 
precious document known as the Syncln onoits Histoiy in connection with ev'cnts which 
happened under the later Cissian kings, and even under the first pnnees of the 
Assyrian dynasty which followed them The Kassi seem to have been at that time a 
conquenng and ruling people in Babylonia, tnumphing over the old inhabitants who 
still retained their own language however, something in the same way that the Turks 
now rule most of their European provinces 
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adopted I only suggest it as at least as possible 
a conclusion as M Oppert’s, or perhaps as even 
more probable My chief reason for repeating it is 
to show how uncertain m the question of Sumir and 
Accad any argument is which rests on one parhcular 
interpretation of an ideographic expression of doubt 
ful meaning, capable of many explanations and all of 
equal value, and how imprudent it is therefore to 
build up a theory about the ethnic character of these 
nations on such a fragile basis And owing to the 
number of ideographic meanings attached to the 
second character of the group under consideration, a 
third explanation might be propounded with quite as 
much show of reason as the two that have already 
been giren, and like them founded on unquestion 
able instances of the use of the character in this 
sense , the translation m this case would be “ Ian 
gilage of those sitting (no doubt in contradistinc 
tion to the nomadic tribes), which would suggest an 
entirely new tram of thought 

Let us suppose for a minute what is not possible, 
without considenng that our point of view would be 
completely changed, and imagine that we could 
prove from some example as yet unknown to us 
(which IS by no means impossible), that the complex 
ideographic expression is not of Assyrian 

ongin, but attnbutable to some earlier date Then 
the difference of language which it seems to imply 
between the Sumirians and Accadians, would become 

See the sam terras which I u ed in my Ei da accad « e Vol I 3 p 91 

The S"n has the tneann*' “to put, jlace intransitnely "to st 

at least as often as that of serve and th s rendenng is much more usual tha 
adoration, \ orsh p 
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a Simple variation of the same, a purely dialective 
difference, instead of the regular opposition existing 
between a Semitic and Turanian language That a 
variety of dialects of the ante-Semitic language did 
exist m the lower basin of the Tigris and Euphrates 
no one can doubt The lexicographical tablets bear 
witness to the fact. They often contain certain 
words belonging to a dialect closel}’’ related to the 
Accadian, properly so-called, but differing fiom it m 
certain phonetic peculiarities, one of the most 
striking of which is the tendency to substitute m for 
h ' The words borrowed from this dialect are always 
distinguished from the pure Accadian words by the 
addition of an ideographic expiession whicli shows 
them to be of some peculiar idiom, fH ^ : 
this expression seems to mean “language of Women ” 
(unless it means something quite different, which is 
still doubtful, for we are sure of the translation 
“language”), but m any case we should not omit to 
notice the close connection between it and the group 
used to designate the Sumirians m the Assyrian texts 

I must add that an inscription of Sennacherib’s 
mentions in Babylonia, as side by side with the 
country of the Sumirians, designated by the expres- 
sion not the country of the Accadians, or 

at least not one of the expressions generally used for 
it, but a country designated by an ideographic group 
so formed as to be a counterpart to it, and giving also 
an idea of language, ^ .* 

What is the meaning of this last expression ^ It 

^ W A I III , 4, 4 

° M Oppert translates “ country of the language of the slaves,” but I do not 
know from what information 
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would be bold to pretend to solve it But that is 
one proof more of the obscurity m which these 
indications touching a diversity of language behveen 
certain tribes of Babylonia or Chaldea are still 
rvrapped, and showing how dangerous it is to isolate 
one and draw from it inferences which are by no 
means indisputable 

The ideographic expression for the name of 
Suminans, m the mscnptions of the Assynan kings, 
suggests then a problem which is not yet resolved, 
and which it is not possible to resolve in the present 
state of the science , it must stand aside until we 
can obtain the necessary proofs from new documents 
I repeat that the answer to the question is not to be 
found in an ideographic expression of doubtful mean 
mg, which has been interpreted in two opposite ways 
and might be interpreted differentl} again , it needs 
other data like those we have been trying to bnng 
forward 

The reader wll perhaps think that the use of 
these data has not led me to any certain result, and 
that I now speak doubtfully on a subject on which 
I was formerly sure, and on which M Oppert'eon 
tmues to be quite certain, though taking a view 
diametricall} opposed to mine But in science it is 
a step gained to admit that we are no longer certain 
on a point which in a hasty moment we were too 
ready to suppose ivas incontestable Besides, amidst 
all the uncertainty which still exists there are two 
points which become daily clearer the legitiraacj 
of the name A ccadtan langtuige, for which we have a 
precedent in the custom of the Assyrians, although 
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it IS probable that this language was not peculiar to 
the Accadians, at least not originally ; the increasing 
probability that the names Sumirians and Accadians 
did not express the distinction between the Semitic 
or Kushito-Semitic race and the Turanian or Altaic 
race 

This latter point now renders useless all discussions 
about the choice between the appellations Sumo lan 
or Accadian for the idiom which must have be- 
longed both to the Sumirians and Accadians 

t77) 
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CuTHA Sacr d to the god Kan ssuca 120 
Cybei e and Atys Egyptian ongm 
of the Myth of 84 

Cyrus Reason of his regard for 
the God of the Jews 23 

Dacca The Hindus of Dacca in 
vent a goddess of small pox 36 

Daoon a f rm of Oannes or Hea 157 
Dahaka a terrble serpent m 
Zendic mythology 233 

Dahilla The Accad an nver of 
the dead 258 

Damascius 

His description of the Chaldean 
tnnity 115 

HisvcrsionoftheAccad antheogonyzo 
Source of h s theogony 53 

Damietta Flcphant as s peculiar to o 
Dameina 

Goes N th Hea into his nia<nc ark 160 
The wife of Hea 2 

Daniel Refers to the Accadian 
astrolo^'ers and Ma^j J4 

Daniel Rook of Thepesentver 
Sion textually later than the time 
of Alexa der the Great 14 

Dante The se en spheres of the 
Inferno a Chaldean analogue 167 

Dapina Another name of the god 
Dun kun uddu 172 

Darius Hystaspes 
Claims to have been mven by 
Ahuramazda for the reiormation 
of the wo Id 219 

Hsinscnpti nsatElKhargehcitcd 144 
His oppos tion to the Magi 218 

Darkness Accad an horror of 179 

Dav Cl AorDAVKE The Accad an 
femie earth 124 

Davkina Her character as a tia 
ture goddess 159 


Dee Dr John His revelations 
t nged with Babylonian ideas 58 

Deluge Tablet The hero Izdubar 
possibly a fire deity 10 

Demons 

Chiefly inhabit the desert 31 

FiVe great classes of 25 

Many figu es or parts of figures of 
remaining 52 

“nieir subtle influences 30 

DEUOHSoftheFmns InhabitPohjolo 56 
De Rouge Translates the Stele of 
the Possessed Pnneess 34 

Desert Chiefly inhabited by demons 31 
Drus averruncus The proper 
off ce of Hea 15S 

Dhubar The true name of the 
hero Izdh ba iSS 

Diadem Its vaneties 41 

Diana Her analogue in Nepthjs 78 

Diannisu Or Judge of Men 
an Assyrian title of the sun god 17 

Dice Used m Mag an magic 38 

Dll hinores Their ongm described 73 
Dimmer Ea A title of the god Fire 186 
Dincira The Accadian name of llu X13 
Diodorus Siculus 
H s account of the Chaldean Magi i2 
His statements as to the Chaldean 


V ews of heaven and ea th 150 

Diru Its Patesi had Semitic names 
and wrote m Assynan 326 

Diseases 

Caused by demons enumerated 4 6 
Sent from the infernal regions ai 

Disk or Hea Its tembie nature 
and effects 162 

Divinino Rods Used by the Magi 237 
Dragon and Sun Myth Its As 
synan analogues aoS 

Dranca The fie vhich deceived the 
Persians in the reign of Cambyses 219 
Drpam of the King of Bakhtan 34 

Dualism of the Accad an magical 
system 146 

Dualisms of the Chaldean deities 117 

Dual Nature of Chaldean sorcery 58 

Dungi 

An early king of Ur 318 

Used Assy lan for h s official in 
senpt ons 326 

Dun KCN UDDU A t tie ofthe planet 
Mercury 172 

Dukstan Saint Considered a ma 
gician in a good sense 73 

Durri GALZU On of the last to use 
the Accad an lanf^uage 369 

DuziorDuMuzi The Synan Tam 
muz and the consort of Istar 118 

Dvergues Scand navian genu 249 

Earth The 

Chaldean idea of the shape of 150 

Identified as the goddess Nin ki gal 17 
East Bel e ed by the Egypt ans to 
be the posihon of all evil 51 

Ecbatana Astral si'nnficance of 
its seven walls 2 7 


EC 
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Eckstei Nj Baron His remarks on the 
mythology of the Turanian races 177 
Ecstasy Of the Finnish magicians 255 
Egiies Spirits of vegetation 250 

Egyptian and Chaldean Magic 
Their ntes compared 
Egyptian and Finnish Medicine 
Their analogies 25S 

Egyptian Deities Their epony- 
mous character 127 

Egyptian Magic Limited to certain 
deities 7S 

Egyptians, The 

Believed in demons causing local 
diseases 36 

Their real religion monotheistic So 
Ekim The Assyrian analogues of 
the Gigim 24 

Elementary Spirits Origin of 
their worship 7° 

Elephanta Its triad referred to 115 

Elephantiasis Peculiar to Da- 
mietta 20 

Elimiel The intelligence of the 
moon 26 

El Khargeh, Temple of Inscriptions 
to the spirits of the elements at 144 
Elohim Chaldean analogies of 124 

E-makh-tila a great temple at 
Borsippa 193 

Enchanted Drinks 'Used by the 
Accadians 41 

Enci The Accadian Ea 124 

Endeme His knowledge of the 
mystical Zarvana-akarana 229 

Em-dazarma Conjuration by 139 

Em-kiga AtitleofHea 149 

Eni-me-sara Sons of the lord of 
the infernal regions who dwell in 
the flame 170 

Enizuna His analogy to the Finn- 
ish moon god Kuu 249 

Enoch, The Book of Its strongly 
Chaldean nature 30 

En-zuna The Accadian moon god (’), 
eldest son of Mulge 17 

Erech 

Conquered by the Kushites 320 

The great necropolis of Chaldea 1 16 
The seat of a famous Accadian 
ecclesiastical college 13 

Eridhu 

Governed by a Patesi 325 

The earliest seat of the worship of 
Hea 2S 

Erithrean Sea Appearance of the 
deity Oes or Alls in 202 

E-sagg\dhu The temple of Marduk 
at Babylon 193 

E-svra The Chaldean firmament 153 

Esirhaddon Protected his palace 
gates by enchanted figures 54 

Estiioman Languige Its Accadian 
affinities 300, etc 

Ethiopians Known to the Greeks 
as Cephenes 337 

Ethnoiogi Of the Babylonian 
nation 331 


Euahanes S^e Oannes 203 

Euphrates Accadian charm to 
close the waters of 10 

Euridice The myth of Euridice 
compared with that of Istar 166 

Ewaid, Dr His account of the 
Phoenician cosmogony 124 

Ezekiel Chaldean analogues of 
his vision at Chebar 122 

E-zida A temple at Borsippa 193 

Father Accadian laws respecting 
the repudiation of a 382 

Female Diseases Caused by evil 
demons 5 

Fervers Their Accadian analogues 199 
Fetichism Its origfin 70, 71 

Fever Its special demon called Idpa 36 
Filial Obedience Accadian laws 
respecting 3S2-3S4 

Finnish and Accadian Mythology 
Their differences 250 

Finnish Demonology Further’ ex- 
amined 253 

Finnish Language Its Accadian 
affinities 300 etc 

Finno-Tartarian Magic Fully 
desenbed in the Kalevala 241* 

Finns 

Accadian analogies of their religion 251 
The character of their Paganism 242 
Their only priests were magicians 243 
Fire 

Incantation over the sacred flame 65 
Said to have been brought down 


from heaven by the Magi 238 

The Assynan god of, was perhaps 
Izdubar 10 

Fire God A hymn to 185 

Fire Worship Essentially Turanian 197 
Fish The great fish of the Ocean, a 
form of Hea 157 

Fravishis Their Accadian ana- 
logues igg 

Furies Their analogues in Finnic 
mythology 257 

Gabriei The angel of the moon 26 

Gal-khan A-ABzu AtitleofHea 157 

Gallu, The 

Assumed the forms of bulls 56 

TheAssynan analogues of theTelal 25 

Ganzakh The Gazaca of Classical 
writers Its seven walls 227 

Gates of Palaces Protected by 
enchanted winged bulls 54 

Gatha I A citation from 223 

Gathas and Fargards, The Penod 
of their composition 220 

Gathas, The Their doctnnes in- 
fluenced by Chaldaism 197 

Gautama The false Smerdis, re- 
stores Magism 21S 

Gazaca The Classical name of the 
town of Ganzakh 14 

Gazrim Who they were 227 

Ge The Assynan name of the 
lower abyss 165 



GE 
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Gelal and Kiel Gelal The Ac 
cadian Lilith 38 

Ghez Language Its mixed nature 343 
Gioim 

Analogous to the Assyrian Ekim 24 

An evil demon afflicti g the neck 3 

Cause bo\ el d seases 36 

Charms a'^ainst the 16 17 

Wander m the dese t 31 

Gitmalu An epithet t tie of Izdubar i8g 
Gnostic Gens TheirChaldeanongin 52 
Gnosticism and Sabaism Their 
different ations 137 

Goetia Certain coar«e an 1 ancient 
ntes of 38 

Good and Evil Principles Alike 
adored by the Magi 231 

Gordypnoi Their Accadian or gin 
or afF nity 361 

Gordyoian Mountains The resting 
place of the a k of Xisuthrus 159 362 
Graphael Theint lligenceofMa s 6 
Grivalj Joseph Idenbfies Amarud 
with Marduk and Silik mul Hi 10 
Gula a triform goddess 117 

Gutiom The early appellat on of 
the Assynans 333 

Hades 

Its entrance guarded by human 
headed bulls 170 

Its porter the god Negab t6S 

Its seven spheres 167 

Its various titles 165 

Situated beyond th Ocean 169 

The E"y ptian Hades described 86 

Haoiel The intcll gence of Venus 6 
HaIv Ai\ine impo ted from Syna 
and used n magical ntes 93 

Halevy Joseph His statements as 
to tb e Accadian language refuted 66 
Hall or the Two Truths Its 
character 86 

Haltia ThelocalgenvusoftheF nns 249 
Hash l The a o'elofV nus 26 

Hamitic and Semitic Races Their 
connect onsandd fferent ations 342 343 
Hamitic Races Confounded wth 
the Semites 343 

Hammurabi 

The Chaldean rel gion unde xii 

The first of the Kassite king 369 

Hamy M Distinguishes two Baby 
Ionian typ s 348 

Hapi or Hapimoui The god of the 
Nile 104 

Haoma Its use in the saenfiaal 
ntes of the Magi 31 

Harris Papyrus Contains mag cai 
form Ise 96 

Harsheft Ternble face A name 
of Ho us the Wamor 99 

Hartatep Discovers a mystical 
chapter and talisman at Sesennou 90 
Haruplka ka sharu shabau a 
Nubian name of 0 ins 106 

Hathors The seven myst cal cows 
or Hathors of the Egyptians 56 


Assumed the form of a fish 157 

Awful power of his myshcal name 42 
Called also Nukimmut 207 

Called En ci by the Accadians 124 

Called Lord of the Earth by Silik 
mulu kh 64 

Called Zikia i e Spint of the 
Earth 149 

Could not cause evil by h mself 181 

Di ects S Iikmulukhi to cure the 
dseased 21 

First worshipped at Endu 28 

Has an a k wherein he and the 
de ties sail 160 

His b rth of a water goddess 156 

His disk or Tchakra desenbed 162 

His great resemblance to Wajna 
moinen 247 

His SIX sons 184 

H s weapon and regal a adored 161 

The god of the Ocean Father of 
Sihk mulu khi 11 

The protector of Khasisatra 159 

Hpa and Cannes Exam nation of 
the relat onship bet veen ox 

Hpabami His contest with the bull 
of Ishtar 57 

Hecate A form of the moon X17 

Hejmolainpn The serva t of the 
evil g ant Hiisi 57 

Heliopolis A sacred res dence of 
the god Turn 95 

Helaa Finnish goddessofhealth(’) 261 
Hbllacius His account of the fish 
god Oes 20 

Hellanicus His account of the 
Cepl enes 337 

Hbracleopolitb Nome Sacred to 
Honis Harsheft gg 

Herbed a Parsee i nest 
Hercules 

H s Accadian analogies 17 

H s analoo’ue m Onouns 78 

Hermetic Books Fragments of in 
the Hams Papyrus 96 

Hermopolis a chapter of the 
R tual f und there in the reign of 
Mycennus 90 

Herodotus 

Cont aststheChaldeanandGreaan 
medical syst ms 3j 

His account of the Persians 24 

H s confused accountof the Pers an 
rel gion 225 

His quations of the Greaan and 
Egyptian divin ties 78 

His error th egard to the cha 
racters of M thra and Aphrod te 234 
Herpetic or Cutaneous Diseases 
Fam 1 ar to the Accadians 6 

Hes The Land of A mystical 
poss bly Arabian co ntry 106 

Hibrocltphic Character of the 
early Accadian syllabary 364 

Hiidek Kissa The evil cat of Hi i 57 
Hiioen LiNTL The evil bird of the 
giant Husi 57 
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Hiiden Ruuna The evil horse of 
Hiisi 257 

Hiiden Vaim The Finnish furies 257 
Hiisi The Finnish evil giant His 
family 257 

Hillewo The goddess of the otters 252 
Hiltaainen a Finnish deity of the 
woods 251 

Himaaritic Language Itsaffinities 343 
Hindus 

Great believers in amulets 39 

Their'deities termed demons by the 
Budhists 77 

Hobal Another name of the deity 
Baal Haldim *134 

Homer Chaldean analogies of his 
cosmogony 152 

HoRRACh, P J De Publishes the 
Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys 84 
Horus 

An incantation in the name and 
power of 98 

The Egyptian Apollo 78 

Horus Myths Of the temple of 
Edfu described 83 

Human-headed Bulls Guard the 
gates of Hades 1 70 

Human Sacrifices Introduced into 
Zoroastrianism by the Magi 231 

Hungarians Their position as a 
Turanian race 373 

Husband Accadian law respecting 
the repudiation of 382 

Iamblicus His account of the an- 
cient magicians 76 

Idn Khaldun His account of Na- 
bathean sorcery 63 

Idadu An early Babylonian monarch 326 
Idede Spirits residing in heaven 148 

Idpa The Chaldean demon of the 
plague 36 

Igili Chaldean celestial spirits 122 

Ihuarinen The divine smith of the 
Finns 253 

IjiM The wild beasts of the island 31 

Ilinos The Greek form of the name 
of the god Anu 115 

Ilmarinen 

His analogy to Mulge 247 

The third of the great gods of the 
Finns, and the god of earth 
and of metals 247 

Ilu 

Often confounded with Anu 1 14 

The Chaldean supreme being 113 

Ilu-mutabil An early Patesi of 
Dim 326 

Images of demons Talismanicuseof 179 
Images of the gods Placed under 
the thresholds of the Babylonian 
palaces 47 

Images of ua\ Used by the Chal- 
dean sorcerers 62 

Imi or Mermer The Accadian god 
of the wand 182 

Immortahtv of the Soul First 
defended by the Egj ptians 80 


JU 


Imprecations On the Caillou 
Michaux descnbed 68 

Incantational Litames Their 
late date in Accadian magic J41 

Incapsulations Of the Accadian 
language 297 

Incubus Known to the Accadians 38 
Indian Cycles Their Babylonian 
affinities 366 

Indra The great god of the Vedas 131 
Inheritance Accadian laws of 384 
Innin a species of nocturnal demon 
so called 9 

Intelligences Of the planets 26 
Interpenetration of the Soul An 
Assyro-Egyptian dogma 3 

Iranians Effects of their conquest 
of Media 232 

Iron and Copper Their relative uses 
among the Accadians and Finns 254 
Isaiah Implies the possession of 
the desert by demons 31 

Isbaggi-Hea An early Chaldean city 325 
Isis and Nephthas Their Lamen- 
tations referred to 84 

IsLAMiSM Not wholly destructive 
of civilisation 373 

Istar 

Astronomical origin of the double 
Ishtar I 18 

Crosses the Ocean on her journey 
to Hades 169 

Delivered from Hades by the name 
of Hea 43 

Her descent into Hades 11 

Her Descent into Hades quoted from 165 
Sends a bull to punish Izdubar 57 
The goddess ot the planet Venus 
Possibly the analogue of Tiskhu 17 
The sister of Ninkigal 1 1 

Istilenzakhar a country so named 401 
Izdhubab 

A solar form ot the god Bilgi 188 
Invocation to 189 

Izdubar 

His tetrapolis analogous with 
Nimrod’s 397 

Meaning of his name, “ Mass of 
Fire” 10 

Perhaps the Assyrian god of fire 10 
Zodiacal character of his twelve 
adventures 133 

Izdubar and Heabani Their con- 
test with the bull of Ishtar 57 

Jews Reasons for the sympathy of 
the Persians with the Jews 223 

JouLU A Finnish festival , 249 

Juolitar The Finnish fisherman’s 
deity 252 

Jupiter 

Herodotus states that the Persians 
worshipped Jupiter 225 

His analogue in Amen-Ra 78 

Jupiter, The Planet 

Identified by the Assyrians with 
the god Marduk 19 

Its angel, intelligence, and spirit 26 



MA 


Ka Divcjka An anaent name ot 
Babjlon 3S3 

Kaitos Hnnish dc ties 5 

Kakaua An Accad an word use<l 
to Signify \men at the close of 
the magical tablets 15 

Kakri 1 innish pastoral deities 25 

Kalaii SiitROAT The modem name 
of the niins of Assur 334 

Kald) 

Their chiefs bore Assyrian names 3W 

The later name of \ccad 335 

KALtVALA 

Abounds m spells and magical 
ntes -14 

The great Finno-Tartanan ep c 241 

Vanous inontations from the •'to 

Kaluvks Their s pcrstilions 12 

K MALAistv \ Rnnish earth and 
mining deiti S3 

Kamssura The god of Culha 1 o 

Kardolchoi Th ir \ccadian origin 3f 1 
Kasdim The Who they were 14 

Kassi The 

Their conquest of Chaldea 3 7 

Who they were 410 

KzuuiacT Winged spirits in nnmsh 
Withology 250 

K*r vmn The Cgjptian under 
n ofld Sf 

KtiARTtuiu The \ccadan con 
jurors 14 

KtiASlSATRA 

Called Ubara tutu 354 

The Noah of the Deluge Tablet 159 
Kkerer. The name of the sun as a 
creator 81 

Kin Tiu Kir ku or KiiiLi.NKt,RXA 
An Accad an spint called the 
daughter of tl e ocean 140 184 

Kh'Icm The so 1 of the god^ and 
maker of gods and men 103 

Kiio St An h^ypt an f re deity 33 

Kiiqrsabai 

Arrangement of the beds in the 
palace of 8 

Its se en stoned to icr 7 7 

Statuettes of the Assyrian gods 
discovered at 47 

Kiitsm xunu The wife of Namtar 140 
Kiel-cclau The Accad an Lilitb 38 
Kiencs Its relation to Sumiri 401 
Ki Ktnt NiR The consort of the 
nvergodAna 183 

Ki o A prayer to the sun for an 
invalid king 181 

Kipumaki The Hill of Pains m 
Finnish mythology 58 

KiRCiien Athanasius His list of 
the angels of the planets 6 

KivtTAROr KiPU TVTo The Finnish 
goddess of d seases 59 

Kolpia Th Phoenician god of the 
wind » 4 

Kudublacamar The Chedorlaomcr 
of the Old Testament 120 

Kuta a kind of boat used on the 
Euphrates iS* 


Kcsnrrc MvTitotnoi Us influence 
in Chaldean fa th 3O7 

Kiskites 

TheirconnectionwiththeLemluns 347 
TTieir temporary conquest of 
Chaldea 3'*o 

Kasiiitcs and Ltiiiopians Who 
they were 341 

KtsHtTo Semitic KEuntov Us 
origin and tnumph 31S 

Ktt The Finnish male god of the 
moon fits analop7 to cminina 249 

Labartc The Assy nan phantom 37 

I^BASSt. The Assy nan spectre 37 

Laoauar AnUamited tty 1 0 

Lacida. An Klamite deity wor 
shipped at Kis k |■*o 

Lakiiml and I^KiiAMt The pnm 
ord al Chaldean deities 123 

Lamas. Like S rgal represented as 
a man headed 1 on I2t 

Lauua or 1_^MA Ctant ” A se 
cond order of Chaldean demons 4 
La car I erre dc \Iatewnieron 
demonology 23 

Lapu d \ViTCiits Their practices 
analogous to those of the Chaldean 
sorcerers 02 

Lapporic La ocaoc It5\ccadan 
alToitiei 300, etc 

Lsrsa \ seat of empire and the 
sacred town of Samas 1 7 

Lato a The analogue of Sekhet 7S 
Laolaiat \ class of tmnish 
magioans 243 

1 WARD D SCO ered the library of 
the palace of Ko yuni k 1 

I AE ITic consort of Ncrgal 1 18 

Le jstATioM Of the \ccadians 37S 
Leuavael. The spi it of the moon 6 
Lemlv s Theirantiqu tl nndotigin 347 
LrMMivKAiHEs The effects of his 
son" and sorcery 45 

Lfmaies Accadian Were called 

Inn n 9 

LrotzoN LroLC M His \aluabte 

version of the Kalevala 4t 

LexicoonApuiCAL 1 ablets Pro- 
perly Assyrian Accadian 390 

I IKBABI 

An early Accad an monarch 318 

His name found on all the ancient 
Accadian temples 321 

The earliest of the Accadian or 
Chaldean monirchs 3 

Lilith A Cabalistic demoo the 
deceiver of Adam 38 

Loukiatar The Finnish demon 
of diseases 23S 

MAfPKii The name of the bark of 
Pthah 83 

Matka The Egyptian name of 
turquosc ij 6 

Maoi The 

Adored both the good and evil 
principles alike 31 
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Magi {Conlimicd) 

Became masters of the Persian 
empire under Gaumata 21S 

Change of signification in the 
appellation 221 

Pretended to draw doi\ n fire from 
heaven 23S 

The account of the Chaldean 
Magi given by Diodorus Siculus 12 
Their human sacrifices 
Their treatment of the dead 229 

Their use of the divining rod zyj 

Their worship of tlic elements 225 

Magic 

Forbidden bj Mazdcism 237 

Of the Ritual of the Dead examined 90 
Onginally no distinction between 
good and evil magic 72 

Magic Knots Used bj the Ac- 
cadians to cure diseases 41 

Magical Tadt ht An early magical 
litany first published bj Rawhnson 
and Norns i 

Magicai TAniETS At least 30,000 
the library of Assur- 


Iterations at the 


were in 
bampal 

Magicai frxTs 
conclusion of 
Maoism 

Handed down in the ntes of the 
Yezidis 

Identical with the theology of the 
Babj Ionian tablets 
Magophoma, The Origin of the 
festival 

Magxar Languagc Its Accadian 
affinities 300, 

Makan a country near Elam 
abounding in copper 
Mako a mystical crocodile called 
the son of Set 

Mathematical Ideas of the Chal- 
deans 

Mam IT The Assyrian talisman 
Mamuremukababu a mystical 
name of Osins 

Mantchoo Its Accadian analogies 
Mantras Learnt by the Hindus to 
avert dangers 

Manu The Chaldean god of fate 
Marduk 

Analogies with Silik - mulu - khi 
further examined 
His contest with Tihamat 
His temple at Babylon called 
E-saggadhu 

His tomb in a pyramid at Babylon 
Holds the arrows of fate 
Often represented holding a pine 
cone 

The god of the planet Jupiter 19, 
The same as the Accadian Sihk- 
mulu-khi 

Marna a great deity of Gaza 
analogous to Anu 
Marriage Accadian laws of 
Married Women Allowed by the 
Accadians to be freeholders 
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46 

233 

197 

219 

etc 

176 

97 

25 

44 

105 

295 

40 

120 


195 

53 

193 

132 

23S 

28 

118 

10 

134 

384 

384 


Mars 

His analogue in Ben 7S 

Mars, T he Phnt t 

Identified ns the god Ntrgal nS 

I he angel, intclhgeiict, and spirit 
of 2G 

Mautu I he Clnkkan god of the 
west, and the son of Ann 120 

Mari 1)1 K-ini' -AMir An early 
Babylonian semi-Mongolic 1 tng 3OS 

Marlts I he '1 he N'tdic gods of 
the wind 182 

Mas “ Warnor ’’ 

An Aecadian order of demons of 
the first rank ’ 2f 

Dwelt on the IieighLs 31 

Masmm 

A species of evil demon S 

Called in As^-vnan Rnlits 25 

Charms against 17 

Were seven subterraneous demons 18 

M ASTI ns 1 he “ I wchc Ma'^ters” 
of the Chaldean astronomical 
system tig 

Matt K \i PitinniTv In Accadian 
and Finnish legislation 3S5 

Mat-i A-TAVART i Ir, “the land 
of No-return,’’ an Assyrian name 
of Hades . 165 

Mairv, M A 

His account of the Baschkir 
Kalmuks 212 

Hts account of the Furantan 
magicians 2 it 

His theory of the origin of magic 70 

Mazdean Doctrixi Essentially 
spiritualistic 222 

Mazdlism 

Early corrupted by Median magism 19G 
I cmporanly restored by the bas- 
sanian princes 

Median hlvTiioiocv Compared 
with the Chaldean 

Medicine Chaldean medicine a 
branch of magic 

Melanian Eli went In Chaldea 
and Babylonia 
Mimua, The 

Development of the dogma of the 
Mcmra 

Its Chaldmo-Jcwish analogies 
Men An androgynous lunar deity 
Mentu The Egy'ptian god of war, 
and the solar deity of Hcrmonthis 
Mercurv, The Planet 
His two phases made into two 
deities, Nebo and Nusku 
The angel, intelligence, and spirit 
of 

Mermer 

His part in the war of the seven 
evil spints 205-7 

The Accadian god of the atmo- 
sphere The analogue of the 
Assyrian Bin, or Vul, or Ramanu 17 
The Accadian god of the winds, 
m after times identified with 
Ramanu 182 


221 


216 


35 

46 


104 

44 

133 

97 


nS 

26 
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Meskem The name of the Egyptian 
metemp jchosis 88 

Metempsychosis The nature of 
the Egyptian 88 

RtiCHAEL. The angel of Mercury 26 
Michaux The CaiUou Michaux de 
scnbed 63 

Mu NIGHT Sun Accadtan Hymn to *78 
Milton His belef m invisible 
spirits 144. 

Minerva Her analogue in Neith 78 

Mithra 

Analogies between Mithra and 
S Ilk mulu khi igS 

Hi analogy to Silik mulu khi 236 

Identif edhy Herodotus with Venus 

Myhtta 25 

Made one of a tnad with Ahura 
mazda and Anahita 36 

Ongin of Herodotus erroneous 
identification of Rfilhra ith 
Aph odite 34 

Orimn of the t vo divine Mithras 236 

Mithrmc Mysteries Probably of 
Babylonian orient 56 

Mobed a Parsee pr est 
Modiniel Th? sp nt of Mars 26 

Mongolian Races Seen on the 
bas*reliefs of Sennachenb and 
Assurbanipal 347 

'lIoNoot Origin Of the Kaldi 36S 

Monotheism The ancient pnnapic 
of th Egyptian fa th 79 

Monstrosities vFondne s of the 
Babylon ans for 53 

Moon The 

The an^el intelligence and spint 
I of 26 

War of tte seven evil spirits 
agai st 204 

MoRnviNiAN Language Its Ac 
cadian afTnitie 300 etc 

Moslem Incantations As practised 
in modern hgypt by ma'^icians 77 

Mut a Ploencian nature dety 
somet mes called UUmos 1 4 

Mother Accadian law respecting 
the repgd ation of a 382 

Moumis or Mami A Chaldean 
water deity 123 

Mountain of Mut oelal Hear 
the e trance of Hades 168 

Mountain of the World An 
Accad an hymn to translated by 
Mr Boscai en 16 

Mucheib Inferences from the ruins 
of 3 S 

Mul. a name of the fixed stars 151 
Mul ge 

An Accadian deity theanalogueof 
the Assyrian Be! 16 

His analogy to I!mannen 47 

Natu e of his gloomy empire m 
Hades *74 

Mul gelal HymntoMul gelaland 
oth r deities 17 

Mummy The Why it was al vays 
preserved intact 85 

\ 


Mono aboe The companion of the 
gods in the ark of Hea 160 

Mvcerinus a mystical tablet dis 
coveted at Sesennou in his reign 90 
Mvlitta a form of Venus wor 
shipped by the Pets ans _ 5 

Mystic Name or Hea Its awful 
power 4 

Na a form of Anu 124 

Nabatheak Sorcery Description 
of the ntes of 63 

Nabu naou Meaning of the name 370 
Nadar The mystical goose mother 
of Seb 104 

Nagipl The intelligence of the sun 6 
Nahasi The Negroid races of 
Southern Arabia 106 

NaRch I Rajas Pehlevi inscription 
of cted 21 

Namarbiei The 

A voric in eventy tablets 365 

Composed of three distinct books 
on demonology 13 

The extent of the forrau!$ con 
tamed in j2 

Nauarbili of Sarcon Us date 
cir 000 B c 333 

Names of the Chaldean Gods A 
tablet at Nmev h contains the 
names of nea ly 1000 deities t22 
Names of the Gods The magical 
importance of 4 104 

Namtar 

His consort named Khusbi kuru 140 
U the servant of Allat Queen of 
Hades 36 

Ihe Chaldean demon of the plague 36 
the favorite son of Mul ge By 
Nm ki gal 173 

Nana 

The wife of Ana 149 

Worshipped at Urukh 3 j 

Naramsin Thesucces orofSargonl 137 
Narudi An Accad an deity 4S 

Natti Represented as eagle 
headed men 122 

Navillb Edouard Publishes the 
myth of Horuv 83 

Nfbo 

Called the supreme intelligence 
o the Caillou M chaux 69 

Made into two de ties Nebo and 
N sku 1 18 

Nebuchadnezzar 

Resto es th temple of Borsippa 2 7 
Worshppedth goddess T amat 113 
Negab The porter of Had 5 16S 

Neith The ana! gue of Minerva 78 
Nemma The scafiold of to ture m 
Hades 6 

Neoplatonists Their theurgical 
system 74 

Nepthys 

Her analog e in D ana 78 

Said bv Plutarch to have been the 
companion of bet S3 

Ner A cycle of foo years 3&6 
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Nergal 

His image used to protect the 
enclosures of palaces 4S 

Represented as a man-headed hon 121 
The Babylonian Mars 55 

The god of the planet Mars 1 ib 

Nergalsarossor Restores the 
sacred pyramid of Babylon 47 

Nile, The 

Adored as a god under the names 
of Hapimoui and Bah 104 

Why employed in Egyptian 
mythology S2 

Nimrod 

Came from or out of Assur 334 

His contest with Tihamat 53 

His tetrapohs analogous to Izdhu- 
bar’s 397 

Meaning of the name 33S 

Nin-amia-quddu An uncertain 
goddess ~0 

Nin-a- 7 u 

An Accadian water deity 10 

The Accadian trod of Hades, and 
husband of Ninkigal 1 1 

Nindar An Accadian deity, the 
analogue of the Assyrian Adar 17 

Nindara 

A son of Mulge, and the deity of 
the midnight sun 175 

Came from the copper countnes of 
Elam 1 76 

Nin-dazarma Conjuration by 139 

Nineveh Possibly the goddess 
Ninuah 140 

Nin-gar 

Called also Nin-si-gar iGi 

The pilot of the ark of Hca iGo 

Nin-gelal An Accadian goddess, 
the analogue of the Assy nan 
Belli iG 

Nin-gis-zida a title of the goddess 
Allat 140 

Nin-ka-si Another name of the 
goddess Nana 149 

Nin-ki-gal 

Identified w'lth the earth itself 17 
Her analogue in Louhiatar, the old 
lady of Pohiola 258 

The sister of Ishtar, and Queen of 
Hades Identified with Allat ii 
Ntn-muk The consort of the god 
Ztak 1 1 

Nin-si-ana a name of the planet 
Venus 140 

Nin-si-gar Another name of Nin- 
gar, the pilot of Hea 161 

Ninuah A doubtful goddess, the 
daughter of Hea 140 

Nirba The Assynan god of harvests 45 
Nirgallu The Assyrian name of 
the winged lions 24 

Noah His analogue in Khasisatra 159 
Noguel The spintof the planet Venus 26 
Noijat 

Expelled diseases by enchantment 244 
The Finnish sorcerers 243 

Nuab Title of an Assyrian viceroy 325 


Nubian Names in the Ritual of the 
Dead Used by the Egyptians 
for mystical purposes loG 

Nu-i iMMUT A title of Hca 207 

Non a nature god, water 82 

Nuskl 

A form of the god Nebo as a phase 
of Mercury llS 

An Accadian deity, the messenger 
of Mul-gc 17 

Sent to tell Hca of the war of the 
seven evil spirits 207 

Oanm s 

And Hea identical 157 

First civilizes Chaldea 350 

His five earlv thcophanc'’ 203 

His relationship w ith 1 lea examined 202 
Oi s A mystical fish-man deity 202 

Om Us supposed mystical virtues 
among the lludhists 29 

One A god so called from his 
number 25 

Osounis 

The Egyptian Hercules 7S 

1 he same as Shu and Anluir 9G 

Oi'i'ERT, Dr 

Ills early translations of the 
magical tablets 2 

His use of the term Sumcnan 387, etc 
Osiuian, The Why the deceased 


was so called 89 

Osiris 

His name not to be uttered t3 

His numerous magical titles 103 

Origin of the myth of Osins and 
Apophis S3 

The untranslatable mystical names 
of 105 

Why called Unnefer 87 

OsMANLi Lasclace Its Accadian 
affinities 300, etc 

OsTiiANES Wntes a book upon 
magic 23S 

OsTiAc Lancuace Its Accadian 
affinities 300, etc 

Otava The Finnish god of the 
constellation ursa major ^ 249 

OuRANos and Varusa Their 
analogues 134 

Paiwa The solar deity of the 
Finns 249 

Pantheism Of the Chaldean my tho- 
logy and theology 129 

Papsokul The messenger of the 
Chaldean gods 120 

Parental Rights Accadian laws 
respecting 3S4 

Pausoudos The same as Perseus 337 
Patesi The viceroys of the Chal- 
dean monarchs 325 

Persephone The analogy of the 
myths of Persephone and Ishtar 166 
Perseus A Babylonian ongin of 
the name 337 

Persian Gulf Its relation to the 
country of the Accadians 394 
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Persian Monarchs Why th^ 
sympathized with the Jews 
Persians 

Their iconoclastic fury 
The r peculiar treatment of the 
dead 

Personal Genii Converted by sor 
eery from good into evil one to 
the person to whom they vere 
attacdied 

Phienician Cosmogony Examined 
by E vald and Sayce 
PHiENixMirTH Its Egypt an ongin 
Phylacteries Je \nsh Their Chal 
dean ongin 

Phylacti ry An Egyptian phyhc 
te y c ted 

Physicians Unknown in Chaldea 
Physicians Chaldean IheChaLa 
tn m of Dan el 

Pictet His account of Aryan 
so eery 

PiERRET Paul His (lonnojre 
dyf quoted 

Pig The Somet mes the abode of 
the soul of a wicked man 
Pine Cone Its mystical s gnifcance 
Place V ctor His g eat work 
N ntu el I Assyru cited 
Plague Tie Its spec at demon 
called Namtar 

Planets The Chatdean gods of 
Planets Seven Temples a ith 
seven walls hav ng reference to 
the seven planets 
Plutarch 

H s account of the Osins myth 
His account of the saenhees of the 
Magi 

Pluto His analogy with the Ac 
cadian deiW Nin a zu 
PoHjOLA The Finnic Had s or 
rather Hell 
Porphyry 

H s Alst i« ha quoted 
Why he was displeased a ith the 
Egypt an magic ans 
Po SESSED Princess Stele of de 
senbed 3 

Fount The land of Southern 
Arabia 

pRAMANTHA The fire wheel o 
arani of the Aryans 
Priest a d Maciciak Where the 
two charact s blended 
Private Sanctuarips Accad an 
laws respecting 

pROCLUS H s Elements o/TIc I 
c ted 

Proto MEDIC People Their mytho- 
logy examined 

Psalm cxlvii An Assynan ana 
logue to 

Pthah Onginally a natu e deity 
Purgatory The Egyptian purtm 
torv desc ibed 

Pylons The pylons of Hades 
desenbed 
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24 
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64 
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45 

90 

35 

14 

60 

83 

83 
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83 
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It 

245 

75 

101 

33 

106 

185 

7 

384 

75 

»7 

19 

8 

87 

87 


Qeoeschin Infamous magical ntes 
practised by the Accadians 4 

Ra 

Cons dered bv the Egyptians as a 
prototype of man 81 

H s analogy to Nindara 175 

His mysterious birth like that of 
Hea 156 

The Creative virtues of his s veat 47 
Rabits The Assyrian name of the 
Afaskim 5 

Race A Five things required to 
constitute 379 

Racha An early seat of the Medic 
faith 0 

Rauamu See Rimmon 
Ramanu or Rimmon Identified 
w th the Accadian Mermer 182 

RamesesII Introduced fJ e worship 
of Anaitis into E"ypt 99 

Rame cs XII 

Mar les a pnneess of Mesopotamia 3 
Sends the a k of Khonsu to cure 
the pr n e s Bmtresch t 33 

Rancperu The w fe of Rameses 
XII 3 

Rapcanmea The Accadian spectre 37 
RapoahmemIae The Accadian 
vampire 37 

Raphael The angel of the sun 20 

Rata The G cek name of the town 
of Endu 3 

Rauta rekhi The Finn sh god of 
iron 254 

Rawlinson Sir H 
Favours M Lenormant vith ad 
vance sheets of /f A I IV 13 

His opinion as to the age of 
Likbabi 32 

Hs t ansJatJon of the name of 
Izdubar 10 

His vie vs on a hymn addressed to 
the bulls of Hades 170 

His V e\ 5 on the ongtn of fire 
' orship 197 

lo^^lher \ ith Edw n Noms pub 
lishes 0 e of the first ma<» c 
formulas i 

Religion and Magic Period of 
their fusion in Chaldea no 

Renan M 

Hi five constituents of a race 
exam ned 379 

H s vie\ s on the 0 igin of the 
cuneiform w it ng 371 

Repudiation Accad an laws re 

382 


Ac 
Ac ' 


382 

382 


specting 

Repudiation or a Father 
cad an punishment of 
Repudiation op a Mother 
cadian punishment of 
Resurrection 
A fundamental Egyptian dogma 8 a 
C haldean v ews of 167 

Rimmon or Ramanu The Assynan 
god of the atmosphere and tl 
analo<me of the Accadian Mermer 17 
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Rimsis An cirlj R'ib 3 loiimn 
monarch 1*7 

Ritum 01 Till Di \i> Us tin or 
examined in detail f ') 

Roiiinrs Oruntal Illiislx t 'mi 
quoted 'i'l 

Rlms, Ihc 1 heir awful pout r 
Rust A, I he A dudlmq ol O iri' ''7 

Smimsm and \NTiiiini’f)''oiti ni> ” 
Tlieir fusion in 1 ''\ptnn mjthoh' ’> ^2 

SAiua 1111 1 1 lie spirit of S lUnn 2<> 

SAiiiiArie Ri ST, 1 he Ori/in ttd 
with the Accadnns let 

SAiier An e irlj 1 inr of Aqam a. > 
S\ciiii)OT\i Seiionis, 1 lie I lit r 
thcopohtical influenec 
Saciu » UnosTiTi Tio‘ Kushiti 
origin of . ’ '> 

Sap in I he Accadian natm of tin 
Mamit ! ; 

S\K, “Officer” Use of the lean ', 5 ; 

Sak-mk \ A darh race of nun *<> 


called I13 the Accadiam lo, 

S\tA 1 he consort of Bin itj 

Samaiiumi Identified v ith Sliinar 
b3 Abul Faradj v/> 

S\M \s 

His prc-emmencc at Inrsa 127 

1 he Ass3nan god of the sun, and 
the analogue of the Accadian 
Udu 17 

Worshipped at Lam tea 

Samiia a Chaldean deit3 120 

Sam I II us A m3thical King of 

Bab3lon 30'* 

Sasctuauics Accadian laws re- 
specting a'' t 

Sahcon 1 

A high state of cisihzation intro- 
duced b\ 32S 

Best period of Chalda:o-I3ab3 Ionian 
religion 1 1 1 

Date of his great astrological 
collection 333 

Extent of his empire 3O9 

Succeeded b3' Naramsin 127 

Unites the two races of Siimir and 
Accad > 327 

SAnruuDA Another form of the 
name of the Zu-god Ungal-turda 171 
Sassaman Puixcis Endeaxoured 
to restore Mazdeism 221 

Saturn, The Planet 
Identified with the god Adar i iS 

Nindar, or Adar tlie god of the 
planet 17 

The angel, intelligence, and spirit 
of 26 

Saace, Rev Prof 
Gives a list of Accadian lucKy and 
unlucky months 7 

His letter on the Creation Tablet 
quoted 123 

His translation of an early Ac- 
cadian magical tablet compared 3 
Translates an Accadian hymn 
descnbing the weapons of Hea 163 
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Si "irn It- t*" 1 r-'o' ^ 1 

Tpiihril t > II " t*ic re. ' >2 

Si'Miii Ni'-iD' 'fd tr ‘ 

frii 1 Arr'i 1 . 1,(1 

Si "n i< 1 ii' I 1 , Pfr, "•!'>' 1 in 

No tl '•fii f 1 i!'*'- 1 3)5 

Si * > M 111 I'll III c up - • Md 1 
poll'll r t , '7 

Si I \> II 1 ltd At 1 'Ulan e u " of l! " 

"od of Inrxt • '3 

Si HI I T I)i I'll I lu ir r ir ’ ip 
Co lino 1 to tl - I tir'M 'n ni” >n 2', 
Si lilt M II I hr go 1 of I\i , 1, > 

Si iu \ I liL Co )'t of \ ”r i-3 
St 1 ' sm \ n'i’ir of I trriAop )h iiri 

Sn 

An rg3ptnn mcnn'Tlion 'll''!-! ' 03 

lilt, two plnxts of iu rultii 
Sit or Sitihi 1 lit ninlo iic iT 
B'tI ‘'j 

SiTi I 111' xartoplnr'ii* in thr 
Soane Miixtum S' 

Sitsau, Ronnnre of It curiou 
nngieal I Inmelt r 102 

Si\i* L\ii Si'iiui' 

llicir war with htaxen described 
on the Chaldean tablets 13 

1 ranslation of the tablet relating 
their war against the moon 20} 

Si \ I \ Sriii III s Of the Assyrian 
Hades \(\j 

SiwnsiMxi Numi iiATioN Intro- 
duced into Chaldea 3Gd 

SiiAMiA Opens the copper mines 
of Wady iM.agarah 176 

Siiaitxn-Ixuuia'/i I he exit being 
of the BascliKir CalniuKs 21 

Shamans, Ihe 1 uranian sorcerers 21 
Sill 01 and Hadis Inhabited by 
demon Lan ai ' 37 

SiirsiiA Siiii’iNT Its analogue in 
the serpent like sword of Ilea 1O3 

SniNAii 

Called the land of Samarrah by 
Abul Faradj 396 
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SiiivAR (fo /H ed) 

Is it identical ^ ith Sumir * 395 

Sii 0 Sometimes the same as Anhur 
or Ano ns 9*' 

StDERFAt Deities Their place in 
Accadian Ma^ic I37 

Sig£. The pnmitive substance of 
the Universe i 3 

SiLiK KURU \nolher rendenng of 
the name of S I k mulu khi 190 

SiLiK MULU DUO Another n-ndenng 
of the name of bilik mulu khi 19 

SllIK SIULI Kill 

A 1 ymn in praise of his benevolent 
ofl CCS 19 

And Mithra compared 195 

I^ualcdv th thcAssjnan Marduk 10 
Ills analogies n th Mithra 37 

I! scountcract nKinflucnceapiinst 
personal penn 64 

His symbol cal sceptre 190 

lavoked on aa early Accadian 
tablet to 

restores the dead to I fc 167 

Rides in the ark of Hca 160 

Sent by Hca to cure diseases 1 

Sent by Hca to relieve the pod 
Aku 07 

SiLiK ni MULU Another name of 
S 1 k mulu khi too 

Si 

An early Dabylonian dynasty 
named after t 7 

H s pre«emineRee at Ur t 7 

The \ssj nan moon pod probably 
the analopuc of the Accad an 
I n 2una 17 

SiHAt Copper mines t orked by the 
rp)ptiansat the foot of \jC 

Si (.aha fheCountryof Itss tuation^o 
SiROiLLA \ tOM-n of southern 
Chal lea 3 5 

SiRiis The Cpyptian Soth s 97 

SisiTiiRis S t Nnas satra 
SisA Ihelli du dcstrojer 113 

Slaves 

Accad an la \ s respectinp 3Sj 

Accad an treatment of 38^ 

Small I ox \ Hindu podJess of 36 
SucLiEU llie spint of the sun 
Smith Georpe Discovers the Crea 
t on Tablets 113 

Sui Ihe punisher of the nicked 
a form of Set V 

Sox ^ccada^ law respect np the 
repudiation of a 3S 

So oorLzMMi KAixE Itsterrible 
eP" cts ^5 

SoiiiiEL. The intell "cnce of the 
planet Jup er 

®k)ss. A c)cle of 60 j-ears 3C6 

Sot i IS, Ihesurbn s invoked in 
an mcarUtion 97 

Soil l>e Its ret mtother-ummy 
a frequent subject on Lp^-pjan 
pap)-n Sj 

Soi»i J His views ca the S)-nan 
IheoloTT 131 


Sooth vs EST Wind Why regarded 
as a demon by the Assj nans 5 
Spheres OF Hades, Scicnm number ih? 
SriiBRES or THE Heave s The 
Chaldean spheres desenbed 153 

Spirits OF THE I lksievts Common 
both to Dpyptian and Accadian 
mythology 144 

Spirits of the Planets Accord 
ing to the Cabbala d 

Spirits or the Stars Invocations 
to 138 139 

Sprenocr Jacques, A medixval 
nnteron d monotogy 3 

Sqeb iiL It Place of freedom 
an L^ptian desgnation of the 
tomb 1(55 

Stars The Thein orshtpmMed an 
mage 6 

Slcclbis The Known to the Ac 
cadians 3S 

Slmer or Sumer! Its relation to 
Kicn"i 401 

Sumir How the term was employed 
by the Assyrians 390 

SiMiR AND Accad Controversy 
between MM Lenormant and 
Oppert upon these terms 387 

SuMiniAs 1 FLiENCE In Chaldean 
ov 1 zation 35C 

Si The 

Accad an incantation to 49 

Mystical names of the enem es of lOj 
Ihe angel intellgence and spint 
of 6 

So AND Dracon Myth Its \c 
cad an or \ss>nan engin oS 

StN IN Tauris Its probable con 
nection th the Assy nan winged 
bulls 56 

Sioui The old man of 48 

Sio ETAR \ heal n" goddess m 
Finni h mytholo^ '*C 

SiRiPPVx Posaibly the Ur of 
Genes s 397 

Stsi KA, An Llamite deity fx) 

SuTEXii The analogue of Daal 83 

SivcTAR A Finnish pastoral de ty j 
Sword or Hea Its attnb tes 
described 16 

Stlv ester Pope A magiaan in a 
good sense 73 

SiRopiKE iciA Nations Their 
rel -nous dual sms 1 17 

Taiiti The Finnish gods of the 
•,ars 49 

Talbot H Fox, 

ills translation of an \ccadan 
magical I tany cited 8 

H translat on of th Great on 
TabI ts gi en at length 1 

II 1 tran labon of the Descent 
of I htar in o Hades referred to 1 1 

llistranslibon of the War of the 
Seven I- il Spirits re^err^ to 13 

Talisnanic hiciRES. Of demons 
employed to scare them away 30 
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Talismans Used by the Accadian 
magicians S 

Tammu7 The Chaldean Duzi, the 
husband of Ishtar iiS 

Tapio a Finnish wood deity 251 

Tasmit The consort of Nebo nS 

Tavtiic 

The analogue of the goddess 
Tihamtu 123 

The same as Tihamat 53 

Tciiakra or Buddha Compared 
with the disk of Hea 162 

Tciieme> a Tchuvache demon 213 

Tcheremissian Language Its Ac- 
cadian affinihcs 300, etc 

Tchouvache Language Its Ac- 
cadian affinities 300 

Tei AI 

Analogous to the Assj’nan Gallii 25 
Assumed the form of a bull 56 

A wicked demon 8 

Cause diseases of the hand 36 

Charms against <7 

Steal into towns 31 

Tetemhlbi An Cgj ptian senbe 
pnest 33 

TETRAGRAMMATONjThe ItsCIialdcan 
analogies 29 

Tetrapolis Of Izdhubar and Nim- 
rod analogous 397 

Thavath-Omoroca The same as 
Tihamat 53 

Theocritus His Phai maccttlua re- 

ds 


THE Chat DEANS 
account of, again 


ferred to 
Theogony of 
Damascius’s 
cited 

Theophanies of Cannes Five, 
between the creation and the 
deluge 

Theosophists, the Chaldean Were 
the Asaphim of Daniel 
Theur&ical System Of the Neo- 
platomsts 

Thian An early Chinese heaven 
deity 

Thoueris The devourer of souls 
Thoth 

Evils which follow the theft of his 
magic book 

Reveals the mystical formulae to 
deceased souls 

The author of the Hermetic books 
Thothmes II and III Reopen the 
copper mines of Wady Magarah 
Thraetona Conquers the serpent 
Dahaka 

Tiam at or Tihamat The goddess 
of the pnmordial sea 
Tietajat 

A class of Finnish magicians 
Expelled diseases by enchantment 244 
Tihamat The goddess of the prim- 
ordial sea 53 

Tin-tir 

An Accadian towm 335 

Probably a name of the city of 
Babylon 193 


202 


203 


14 

74 

154 

86 


102 

94 

96 

176 

233 

113 

243 


Tiitiri Tlic intelligence of Mercury 
Tismiu 

An Accadian warlike goddess 
Conjuration b) 

1 akes the throne of heaven jointly 
with Ana 

Fonttu riic house gnome of the 
I'lnns 

'1 RiADS 01 thi Chai deans T hcir 
respective zones 153, 

Thiviurti, Ihe Hindu ItsCIialdcan 
analogues 

Thin ITUS I he three Chaldean 
trinities 

Trimtv, Ihe Of the Chaldeans 
described 

Tiin \ 1 he Zendic analogues of the 
mj th of 

Tun A INTOON The ecstasy of the 
Finnish magicians 
Tum 

A form of the midnight sun 
Invoked to repel the power of Set 
Ra as the midnight son, an ana- 
logue of Nmdara 

Tumours Carefully dcscrib-d by 
the Accadian magicians 
Tuoniia J lie river of the country 
of the dead in Finnish mythology 
Tuoni Ihc father of the I innish 
goddess of diseases 
Turanian Nations Their magic 
and religions c\amined 
Turanian Raci s 
1 heir veneration for earth deities 
The Turks and Hunganans com- 
pared 

Turanian Tongues Prevailed in 
Southern Chaldea 
Turvnians 

Invented the cuneiform wnting 
Turks 

Really a great race 
Their behef of and reverence to 
genu and spirits » 

Tur-tanu or Tur-dav Meaning of 
the name 

Tylor, E B His Pnmitive C 111 I U 7 e 
referred to 

Tvphon The analogue of Sutekh 


26 

17 

139 

206 

249 

154 

Its 



233 

253 

Si 

95 

175 

21 

25 S 

259 

210 

177 

373 

334 

371 

372 
144 

354 

59 


U-rara-tutu a possible name of 


Khasisatra 354 

Udu An Accadian deitys possibly 
the analogueof the Assyrian Samas 17 
Ujgur Language Its Accadian 
affinities ' 300 

UmvO 

An invocation to 262 

His analogy to Hek 247 

The chief of the gods of the Finns, 
the god of heaven 246 

Ulamos a Phoenician cosmic deity 124 
Ul-gana a lower zone m the 
heavens 153 

Ulom Another name of the deity 
Eschmun 134 

Ul-sara a name of the god Serakh 171 


UM 


17 ZK 


Um ubck a title of the goddess 
Beht fi6 

Underworld The mjthology of 
the unden\ofld examined 177 

U GLLABV The Accadan king 
of the a\e 184 

U CAL A ABBA The \ccadian kin‘»^ 
of the sea 1 

UsrALARi\D\ The Accad an ki g 
of the nxer 
Ungal tlrda 

A mjstical de tj of Hades 171 

Hismetamorphos s intotheZub d 171 
Unlucky Mo tiis Accadian rc 
fe nce to 7 

Un efer a title of O ins as the 
Good Being 87 

Ur 

P 1 cy of the djnastj of i 

Poss bly the same as Sunppak 397 

The most Turanian of all the 
ancient Chaldean aties 339 

Urru EY Title of the god D 1 gi 1 ' 

UnuKO 

An evil demon 3 

Ma ) species of 10 

UroSukhar Title of the god Bi! g iSO 
UsTuR The R p esented as human 
be ngs 1 

Usu A Chaldean deity 1 

Utl His analogy to Paina the 
Fi ntsh god of the sun 49 

Utuc 

A general term for all demons 
Causes d seas s of the forehead 36 
Inhab t the deserts 
UuA The name of the bark of the 
sun $3 


VAJipynES Accadian demons of a 
1 ke nature to 9 

VaraiiranV Du Ids a palace to the 
se>en plan ts 7 

Varuka H indef ite cha aclc 131 

Vay u The Vedic god of the ind i8 
Vedas 

Th Atharva and R g \ eda com 
pa ed \ th the Chaldean 319 

The gods of the V das compared 
th the S> nan de ties 131 

Vedic Writers The r oppos lion 
to the early Aryans 77 

Venis 

Call d Nin si a a 140 

The angel intell "'ence and sp nt 
of 6 

Venus and Adonis P rhaps on 
g nally an Cgj pt an m j th 84 

Venus Urania The same as Venus 
Myl tta 5 

Virgil The charm m h VllUh 
Ed "Tie referred to 65 

Vishnu The H du preserve 115 

Vogue Compte de His v ews on 
Syro-Palestm an theology i S 

VoouL Lancuace Its Accadian 
affinities 300 etc. 

Volcanoes NearthenverChaboras 10 


Vowels Of the Accad an and Altaic 
languages 71 

Waoy Macaraii The copper and 
turquoise mines of 176 

Wai asioisen 

Creative virtues of hrs s \cat 47 

Hts analogy to Hea 47 

H 5 ouna cured by the goddess 
Helka 6 j 

The second of the gods of the 
r no the god of \ater and of 
the atmospnc e 4C 

Wounded by th ate of Pohja 48 

Waraa Nature of the civilisation of 3 S 
\\ ATcii Doc An Fgjptian incanta 
tion to give V <^ilance to 99 

Waxe I igures Used for evil pur 
poses ^ the Accadian magtcia s 5 
Week The Onginated with the 
Accadta s i 4 

Weichino or Solls Took place 
m the Fgjptian Hades 86 

Wesi Hiisi One of the servants of 
the evil giant Hiisi 57 

West The The Cgtptians believed 
all good t proceed from 51 

WiERUS orPisci ARILS Amediicva! 

vvnlcron i\ Ichcraft 3 

Wife Accadian laws respecting the 
epud at on of a 38 

WiTciicBAfT McdiTval ntersupon 3 
Wizard or Sorcerer An incanta 
ton against Ci 

Wizards and Witches Their 
influence in Chaldea 59 

Wolf The blood of a wolf used n 
the sacrificial ntes of the Ma" 31 

WouNOiNc A Slave Accadian law 
cspccti " 3S3 

Wwon n Vam The The Finnish 
gen of the rocks a d mines 53 

\ERxes Cruel saenfee by h s wife 
Arocstns 

XisisTHRLS H ark rested on the 
Cordyan Mounta ns 36 

\isirrnnos The great analogue of 
Khasisat a 159 

Yacna xTxvi Acitatonfom 3 

Yakut Language Its Accadian 
affinities 300 

V ATUYJ The rel "ion of the e em es 
of Zoroaste 19 

Vazatas The The r Accad an ana 
log es 01 

Yezidis Their ntes derived f om 
Magism 33 

Zaciialios An anc ent 1 nter upon 
magical gems 176 

Zadakizl The sp nt of the planet 
Jupiter 6 

Zaoykiel The angel of the planet 
Jupiter 6 

Zal lAT QAQCADi ThcAssjnanname 
of the black races 193 

9 



ZA 


I 

l8 ZY 


Zapkiel The angel of Saturn 26 

Zaupamt The consort of MarduK iiS 
Zarvana-akauana 1 he common 
origin of both Ahuramarda and 
Angromamyus 229 

ZarvamanSj The Their peculiar 
heresy 229 

Zendavesta 

Changes in its theological ideas 221 

The worship of the stars referred 
to in it, an interpolation 226 

Zi 

A common title of the Chaldean 
deities, considered as spirits i^lS 

The origin of the myth of 143 

Ziana a title of Ana 149 

ZiGARA The same as Sigc, and the 
goddess of heaven 123 


ZiGGURRAT Of Khorsabad de- 
scribed 227 

ZiiM I he wild beasts of the desert 31 
/ikiA A title of Ilea 1 19 

Zihu I he same as the ng3ptian 
Nil 140 

Zones or Till Di irirs I heir situa- 
tion 15} 

ZoROASTl R 

Ills S3 stem of dualisms i >5 

Probabl3 influenced by I3ab3 Ionian 
mythology ipG 

Ztak Supposed to be the god of 
the river ligris ii, i" 

Zu (bird) A metamoqihosis of the ^ 
god Ungal-turda 1 / 

Zviuaman Lanooagi ItsAccadian 
aflinitics 300 < fc 


I 




